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PREFACE 


The Eleventh Biennial Convention of the Lutheran Church in 
America, meeting in Louisville, September 3-10, 1982 adopted 

as an official position, the statement, Ecumenism: A Lutheran 
Commitment. The text of that statement limits a review of 

the history of ecumenical involvement and commitment to the 
years since the formation of the Lutheran Church in America. 
This deliberate restriction, made largely because of considera- 
tions of space and the nature of a convention statement, could 
give the false impression that the proposed statement represents 
a novelty in the history of American Lutheranism and of the 
Lutheran Church in America. 


The statement indeed seeks to be a significant articulation 
of the ecumenical stance of this church, but in many ways it 
has no claim to originality in American Lutheranism. The 
predecessor bodies of the Lutheran Church in America, in 
varying ways and degrees, had a long history of, and deep 
commitment to, both Lutheran unity and the larger unity of 
Christ. sxChurch. 


Dr. E. Theodore Bachmann, a noted historian of Lutheranism 

and a devoted ecumenist, has traced this story in an impres- 
sive narrative in the following pages. He places the proposed 
statement in its proper context and ably demonstrates how it 
represents the next logical step for a Lutheran church which 

in its roots and history has perceived the very nature of 
Lutheranism to be ecumenical. In this second edition, a 
comparable, but shorter segment deals with the antecedents of 
The American Lutheran Church and the Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches. 


For those who wish to explore this history in greater detail, 
three volumes will be of special value: The Lutheran in North 
America, edited by E. Clifford Nelson, (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1975); The Rise of World Lutheranism, by E. Clifford 
Nelson (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1982); and Documents 

of Lutheran Unity in America, edited by Richard C. Wolf, 
(Philadelphia, Fortress Press, 1966). 


A word of thanks must be expressed to the Reverend Leesa 
Jacobson and to Katherine Rabenau for their efforts in preparing 
the typescript for publication. 


Wilivam Gs. Ruseh 
Directonm ston BeuUMendcam RElataons 
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THE ECUMENICAL INVOLVEMENT OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA PREDECESSOR BODIES -- A BRIEF HISTORY 
1900 - 1962 


For Lutherans in America, there have been several doors to 
official involvement in the ecumenical movement. Faith and 
Order, Life and Work, and world missions have all played an 
important part, as have various forms of participation with 
other communions at home and overseas. For involvement ecu- 
menically is a manysided matter. In one vast panorama, in- 
volvement combines the local and the global. Magnificently in 
Christ, the head of the Church, oneness is already a divinely 
given reality. It awaits the human response in faith. Christ's 
prayer for his followers "that they all may be one," has long 
been the summons evoking expression in many ways. 


The story of how the Lutheran Church in America's four prede- 
cessor bodies became involved in ecumenism is itself a fascin- 
ating case study of the growth process in the ecumenical move- 
ment. The Lutheran Church in America looms as a sizeable 
church body uniting within itself a wide diversity of legacies. 
Some of them are American and young. Others of them are conti- 
nental, northern European, and older even than the 16th century 
Reformation. The Lutheran Church in America provides a major 
instance in Protestantism of an originally multi-lingual and 
non-Anglo-Saxon communion becoming part of the English speaking 
world. As it does so, its prime emphasis is on unity in faith. 
Indeed, this phenomenon would have been unlikely were it not 
for the distincitively unifying ‘role of ‘the Augsburg Confession 
and of Luther's Small Catechism, as well as other confessions.1 


However, this ecumenical involvement has not been achieved with- 
out. struggle. The challenge in a free society was for survival 
as well as for consistent adherence to a position on unity. The 
struggle, as we shall see, was two-fold: on the one hand it went 
on among American Lutherans themselves; on the other, it en- 
countered other communions. At stake was a basic understanding 
of the Church: on the way ecclesial unity and catholicity were 
perceived in light of a Lutheran concern for unity in faith. 

In its stated form this understanding was embodied in the 
Lutheran Book of Concord (1580) with its placing of three ecu- 
menical creeds as an introduction to the confessions. 


Thus, the emergence of a strong Lutheran constituency in the 
English-speaking world, is an ecumenical event of major impor- 
tance, for it adds an element not usually found in the various 
forms of Anglo-Saxon Christianity. Indeed, the Lutheran 
element at times has seemed incompatible and "foreign" and 


requiring adaptation. This element, however -- in its own 
sometimes perverse way -- has complemented an Anglo-Saxon 
notion of self-sufficiency by accentuating in doctrine, if not 
in practice; avgreater catholicity or -the Church, 


At the Minneapolis Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation 
in 1957, W.A. Visser't Hooft, long general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, insisted that the ecumenical move- 
ment should not be based on the principle of laissez-faire, of 
relativism, or indifferentism. An ecumenical movement which 
is true koinonia in Christ needs the confessional movements. 


Pointing to the deep insistence for the consensus de doctrina, 
a need for the grasp of the real essentials of the Gospel, as 
insisted upon by Lutherans, Visser't Hooft concluded: 


That is why I do not say to you, 'Dear Lutherans 
be less Lutheran in the Ecumenical movement,' 

but 'Dear Lutherans be as Lutheran as you can.' 
Liwyoucréallyego togehesroot ys: .i5. to shliercenter , 
the Lord himself takes the situation in hand 

and the truth can really become the victor in 

the ecumenical encounter. 
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I. ECUMENICAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE MAKING 


The Lutheran Church in America's involvement in the ecumenical 
movement grew directly out of the concern of its predecessor 
bodies for the unity of Christ's worldwide Church. The pro- 
posed statement on ecumenism before the Eleventh Biennial Con- 
vention has certain documentary antecedents which begin with 
the constitution of the United Lutheran Church in America (1918) 
and lead from there to the Lutheran Church in America's own 
constitution 44 years later. 


A few general observations may sharpen our perspective and 
heighten our appreciation of a slow but sure as well as ecu- 
menically significant development: 


Given their confessional basis, Lutheran churches the world 
over have a familial connection despite all differences in 
language, nationality or polity. 


In North America, for the first time, Lutheranism experienced 
a large-scale transition into the English-speaking world and, 
through immigrants and their descendents as well as through 
intermarriage with Anglo-Saxons and others, united the spiri- 
tual and cultural legacies of churches which in continental 
and northern Europe have been separate since the time of the 
Reformation. 


Ecumenical involvement in the Lutheran Church in America's 
predecessor bodies was guided by principles and declarations 
concerned initially for Lutheran unity, yet applicable more 
broadly to relations with other Christian churches on what 
came to be known as the evangelical (Trinitarian) and repre- 
sentative (ecclesial) principle.2 


The rapidly growing Lutheran constituencies represented 
only the remainder of a much larger immigration from Lutheran 
state churches in Europe who either found their way into other 
denominations or quit the church entirely. In effect, this 
unwitting and unwilling loss of tens of thousands of members 
to other denominations can today be seen as a special kind of 
ecumenical contribution to the American churches generally. 
At the time, however, the awareness of a linguistic and often 
economic disadvantage, coupled with the effects of proselyt- 
ization, made most Lutherans wary of close association with 
most of America's Protestantism, 
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Efforts toward Lutheran unity and ecumenical participation 
reveal multiple configurations, interlinking local, North 
American, European and Third World developments. During this 
period the Lutheran Church in America's predecessor bodies 
were all at different stages of growth and participation in 
the American and global church scene. The United Lutheran 
Church in America, as the oldest and far largest of the four, 
provides the best example of how Lutheran and interconfessional 
relations had to be pursued simultaneously at home and abroad. 


At home, cooperation and unity with other Lutheran bodies 
were fostered. Clarification on the basis of the evangelical 
and representative principal of relations between the United 
Lutheran Church in America and the Federal (later National) 
Council of Churches took place. Relations were defined between 
the United Lutheran Church in America's synods and boards with 
state councils and service agencies, and between congregations 
and local councils. 


Abroad, there was the coordination of relief and other 
efforts in the wake of two world wars (which affected Lutheran 
ties more disruptively than any other major communion), as 
well as the formation of a worldwide confessional organization, 
first the Lutheran World Convention (1923), and then the 
Lutheran World Federation (1947). 


Meanwhile, on the ecumenical scene, policies were shaped 
for participating in such ecumenically pioneer organizations 
as the world conference on Faith and Order (1910; first full 
meeting, Lausanne, 1927); the universal Christian conference 
on Life and Work (Stockholm, 1925 -- the movement initiated 
and led by Sweden's primate, Nathan Sdoderblom, Archbishop of 
Uppsala); and the International Missionary Council (1921). 
The International Missionary Council relationship proved highly 
significant in a fuller linkage of American Lutheran missionary 
efforts with rising Lutheran churches in Asia and Africa, 
These ecumenical connections abroad in due course made the 
United Lutheran Church in America and the Augustana Church 
charter members of the World Council of Churches established 
in 1948, as it consolidated the two movements, Faith and Order 
and Life and Work. Later, in 1961, the World Council of 
Churches merged with the International Missionary Council, 


Such developments and movements illustrate that basic to the 
inter-Lutheran and ecumenical involvements of the Lutheran 
Church in America's predecessor bodies were two major theolog- 
ical concerns: Christology and ecclesiology. 
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Inter-Lutheran Agencies and Predecessor Bodies 


In 1917, in anticipation of the 400th anniversary of the Refor- 
mation, efforts toward unity and organizational union already 
in progress among America's Lutherans were intensified, 

In April 1917 the United States entered the World War. This 
turn of events emphasized the importance of church union and 
required church cooperation for service at home and abroad as 
never before for Lutherans in North America. Key develop- 
‘ments included: 


(1) Lutherans of Norwegian origin united in 1917, forming 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America. At the time, the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church in America, under its president H.G. 
Stub, was the largest of the Lutheran bodies in the midwest 
outside the Missouri Synod. 3 


(2) The National Lutheran Commission for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Welfare was formed in the autumn of 1917. It repre- 
sented all Lutheran bodies except those in the Missouri dominated 
Synodical Conference. Its chairman was Frederick H. Knubel, a 
New York City pastor of vision and energy.4 


(3) The National Lutheran Council, organized in October 1918, 
was the natural outgrowth of cooperative experiences gained 
through the work of the Commission. “Its first president was H.C. 
Stub. Its eight charter members included two of Norse origin, 
two of German origin which in 1930 formed the first American 
Lutheran Church, and three which a month later were to comprise 
the United Lutheran Church in America, as well as the Danish 
Lutheran Church and the Augustana Synod. For the future Lutheran 
Church in America, only the Suomi Synod was missing; while for 
the future American Lutheran Church formed in 1960, only the 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church was absent. 


(4) Evangelical concerns were much evident in the churches 
that eventually formed the Lutheran Church in America, The 
United Lutheran Church in America, launched in New York City in 
November 1918, brought together synods descended from the parent 
body formed in 1748 in Philadelphia under the inclusive title of 
Ministerium of North America and led by the acknowledged patri- 
arch of American Lutheranism, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. The 
General Synod (1820), the General Council (1867), and the 
United Synod in the South (1863) represented three different 
brands of Americanized Lutheranism. Their roots were mainly 
German. They had done the lion's share of the task to bring 
key works of the Lutheran legacy on worship and theology into 
the English language. The three uniting bodies, however, re- 
lated differently to the American church scene, The General 
Synod, led in the middle of the 19th century by Gettysburg's 
Samuel Simon Schmucker, one of American Protestantism's ac- 


knowledged pioneers of Christian unity, was in 1908 one of 
the charter members of the Federal Council of Churches. The 
General Council, given its character by Charles Porterfield 
Krauth, author of The Conservative Reformation and Its Theo- 
logy, held itself apart from easy mingling with American 
Protestantism, largely on the basis of the Krauth-authored 
"Galesburg Rule" of 1875 which claimed Lutheran pulpits for 
Lutheran pastors only, and Lutheran altars for Lutheran 
communicants only; with exceptions allowable as a privilege 
and not a right. Southern Lutheran initiative, as well as 
other forces, helped to reconcile differences. ines the 
best, and submerge the rest, became a quotable prod. 


In the year 1918, after 48 years of association, the Augustana 
Synod chose to withdraw its membership in the General Council. 
The Swedish legacy was not yet ready to be merged. Augustana 
obtained an honorable dismissal. The rain-check resolution 

of the General Council expressed the hope that Augustana, ''may 
soon determine to enter into organic union with The United 
Lutheran Church and aid in the formation of one American 
Lutheran Church . =. ."7 Augustana was in no furry. Going its 
own way for some decades, it consorted with the other mainly 
midwestern bodies which in 1930 formed the American Lutheran 
Conference. By the mid-20s Augustana had brought out its own 
hymnal in English: In1935,. the Synod"s 75th anniversary,..a 
new and aggressive leadership took over, with P.O. Bersell as 
Synod President and Conrad Bergendoff as head of Augustana 
College and Seminary, Rock Island. The Synod received a new 
organizational structure, with permanent headquarters in 
Minneapolis. The United Lutheran Church in America's partner- 
ship in mission and friendship with Augustana were to prove 
immensely valuable in the future.8 


The small Danish Lutheran Church (later American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church), joined the National Lutheran Council in 1918 
and=pulled out im b925. ‘Its feeling was that the Couneii's 
immediate task of postwar work had been accomplished, When 
the American Lutheran Conference was formed in 1930, this Danish 
body did not join; perhaps, as some felt, its political lib- 
eralism and more socially applied theology, was too much for 
the other bodies to take. In 1936 this church elected Alfred 
Jensen as president, a position that became full-time in 1942, 
Also in 1936 this body rejoined the National Lutheran Council. 
Increasingly it tended to regard the United Lutheran Church in 
America as an understanding friend. Besides, Alfred Jensen 
and his kindred minds led the renamed American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church into early membership (1939) in the World 


Council of Churches: an act paralleling that of Augustana and 
the United Lutheran Church in America.? 


The Americanization process of the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, generally called the Suomi Synod, was a rather special- 
ized replay of what many other Lutheran immigrant groups had 
successfully achieved. After Suomi's participation in the 
National Lutheran Commission as early as 1917, its relation to 
‘the National Lutheran Council remained informal. Full member- 
ship came in 1942. As early as 1920, moreover, formal connec- 
tion with the United Lutheran Church in America was made whereby 
the widely scattered home mission work of Suomi received 
assistance. Personal friendships were established early when, 
for example, the United Lutheran Church in America's President 
Knubel in 1921, along with the president of Carthage College, 
accompanied a visiting bishop from a newly independent Finland 
to a festive occasion at Suomi College, Hancock, Michigan. 19 


The Icelanders, comprising mainly congregations in Canada's 
prairie provinces participated officially in the National 
Lutheran Commission, 1917-1918, and was active in the National 
Lutheran Council from the early 1920's until 1940. In that 
year the Icelandic Synod became a constituent body of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. As with many a future 
leader in North America's ethnically diverse Lutheranism, 
Icelandic Synod president, Kristinn K. Olafson, was an alumnus 
of the Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, an institution 
begun originally by the General Council to provide pastors 
with a confessionally sound and educationally thorough pre- 
paration for ministry in the English language.11 


There were also diverse ties with churches overseas such as the 
one established in 1920 with the Lutheran Church in Hungary. 
Similarly, an agreement was entertained with the Slovak Lutheran 
Church in the newly formed nation of Czechoslovakia, 12 Friendly 
relations with other Lutheran churches in Eastern Europe, like 
those in the resurrected Poland, or in the region of Transyl- 
vania reassigned from Hungary to Romania, had already been 
formed by immigration during prewar years but were strengthened 
by postwar relief and reconstruction assistance from the USA 
through the National Lutheran Council and its best known 
traveling commissioner, John Alfred Moorhead, a member of the 
United Lutheran Church in America from the South. He was the 
symbol of a whole spectrum of ties being resumed in Germany as 
well as in northern countries. A global Lutheran conscious- 
ness was stirring. 
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Added responsibilities brought on as a result of World War I 
must be mentioned. Germany's missions in Asia and Africa, as 
well as work among its emigrants in Latin America, especially 
Brazil, had been cut off from homeland support. The USA's 
National Lutheran Council, negotiating with leaders like J.H. 
Oldham of what became the International Missionary Council in 
1921, assigned and regularized an American Lutheran trustee- 
ship over these orphaned missions. For Augustana as well as 

the United Lutheran Church in America this soon added substan- 
tially.to.the work in India, China and Africa. Finnish missions 
in Southwest Africa (now Namibia), and elsewhere, were similarly 
aided. 


At home the scene was also in the midst of rapid change and 
resurgent activity not only among Lutherans but among other 
Protestants as well. The young Federal Council of Churches was 
the chief instrument of united Protestant action. Until 1918 
the Lutheran General Synod had been a member of it. Now the 
United Lutheran Church in America was on the outside, yet not 
completely so. The Federal Council's special meeting in Cleve- 
land in 1919 among other things reaffirmed its earlier adopted 
"Social Creed of the Churches" of 1912 and resolved to take 
appropriate action. United Lutheran Church in America repre- 
sentatives, including President Knubel, conferred in Cleveland 
with the Federal Council leaders as to the nature of the United 
Lutheran Church in America's relationship to the Council. A 
consultative relationship seemed likely. 


Meanwhile, the newly formed National Lutheran Council had inter- 
nal problems. Its adopted regulations spelled out its purposes: 
gathering information, providing publicity, creating common 
agencies, Lts representation rol Lutheran interests to “che 
government and the general public was to be without prejudice 

to the confessional, basis) of any participating body. But, the 
National Lutheran Council's bodies were of all sizes and of 
varied dispositions. The newly organized United Lutheran 
Church in America outnumbered all the others combined. Besides, 
the United Lutheran Church in America was heavily eastern; the 
others predominantly midwestern. 


Most subtle and sure to arouse suspicions or create a feeling 
of unease among the smaller bodies was the difference in theo- 
logical climate. Generally speaking, for the midwesterners the 
prevalent theology was that bearing the name, Repristination. 
It was a 19th-century restoration of Lutheran theology in the 
form held and systematized by the dogmaticians of 1/th-century 
orthodoxy. It had been held also in parts of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, notably in the General Council. 15 


However, a later 19th-century development in Germany drew new 
theological understanding from studies of the Reformation era 
itself. This so-called Erlangen Schooll® —- named after the 
university near Nuernberg where its leading exponents taught -- 
saw history whole, and within it the Scriptures unfolding God's 
plan of salvation in Christ, so that justification by grace 
through faith in Christ could be seen and appropriated by the 
believer as an historical event. This virtually experiential 
-understanding of God's action in Christ transcended the problems 
of biblical literalism.!’ It also saw the Lutheran Confessions in 
historical perspective opening the way to fresh, evangelical 

and catholic perspectives. 


Toward the end of the 19th century some leading "Erlangen 
School" proponents were teaching at the University of Leipzig. 
It was here that at least three subsequently significant 
shapers of United Lutheran Church in America theology did their 
graduate study: Frederick H. Knubel (1985-96), Charles M. 
Jacobs (1903-1904), and Abdel Ross Wentz (1907-1908). Knubel 
and Wentz, graduates of Gettysburg Seminary, were of General 
Synod background; Jacobs, of Philadephia, with a General Council 
pedigree -- notably through his father, Henry Eyster Jacobs. 
The elder Jacobs was foremost among the producers of key 
Lutheran works in English, by authorship as well as by trans- 
lation.19 


The real difficulty in the National Lutheran Council resulted 
not from faulty theology, as midwesterners surveyed the United 
Lutheran Ghurch in America; but from lax practice, a favorite 
although unfounded, charge by midwestern critics against indi- 
vidual members or against the entire United Lutheran Church in 
America. 


When in March 1919 the presidents of the several participating 
National Lutheran Council bodies met in Chicago, the theologi- 
cal position of the midwesterners was presented by the Council's 
president, H.G. Stub. He was Missouri-educated for the ministry, 
and, like Knubel, had studied in Leipzig University. His paper, 
composed with the help of others, became known as the "Chicago 
Theses." The mutual deetaration regarding doctrine, and its 
counterpart on practice was quite short, to the point, and 
narrowly confessional. President Knubel set forth the United 
Lutheran Church in America's position in a lengthier statement 
entitled, “Essentials of the. Catholic Spirit in the Church.” 
Time at the Chicago meeting did not suffice for a discussion 

of Knubel's paper. In effect, the Chicago Theses became the 
theological guideline of the National Lutheran Council; yet not 
completely so. The Knubel paper, reworked with the assistance 
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of Charles M. Jacobs, was readied to fill a considerably 
larger and more siginificant purpose ecumenically.20 


By the time of the United Lutheran Church in America's second 
biennial convention in 1920, much had already involved this 
largest of the Lutheran church bodies in relations not only 
with other Lutheran bodies but also with other Protestants. 
The United Lutheran Church in America had urgent need for 
guiding principles valid not only for the North American scene 
but for the world scene as well. Individual pastors and 
church members, congregations, synods, boards, and the church 
body itself faced a situation which could easily settle into 

a chronic state of confusion.?! The situation could indeed be 
assessed as an opportune moment for a clarifying statement of 
principles growing out of a dynamic understanding of Lutheran- 
ism's place within the Church catholic; and thus also provid- 
ing encouragement for making visible the unity of Christ's 
Church. 


This need for a clarification resulted in a "Declaration of 
Principles concerning the Church and Its External Relation- 
ships." (See pages 26-34.) 
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II. THE ECUMENICAL IDEA: ITS SHAPING AND TESTING 
1900-1920 


Those men and women who strove for Christian unity during the 
years 1900 to 1920 were heirs of the 19th and pioneers of the 
20th centuries. Among them, two Americans, John R. Mott 
(Methodist) and Charles H. Brent (Episcopalian), a Briton, 
Joseph H. Oldham (Presbyterian), and especially a Swede, Nathan 
‘S6derblom (Lutheran) stand out particularly as significant 
shapers of the ecumenical idea. During World War I, all 
efforts toward a manifested Christian unity were being severely 
tested. The new role for neutrals provided an opportunity for 
a Lutheran contribution to the ecumenical movement. Societies 
of many kinds blazed the trail for ecumenism, while the major 
communions cast their own outreach into variously composed 
world associations. 


Conferences and Functional Societies 


Pace setting for the new century was the Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference in New York in 1900. That gathering revealed the 
"Protestant Establishment's" manifold interest in world evan- 
gelization. The delegates, exceeding 1600 in number, included 
more than 350 Presbyterians, almost 300 Congregationalists, 
and 27 Lutherans. Public lectures drew an estimated 170,000 
in attendance. British participation was considerable, but 
that from the European continent was not impressive. Language 
was a barrier, as English was becoming the international ecu- 
menical tongue, thanks to the British Empire. 


Lutheran missions overseas were more significant than the small 
number of American delegates suggested. It remained for a 
representation from the Berlin Missionary Society to explain 

to the New York gathering how the German (mainly Lutheran) 
mission methods differed from the Anglo-Saxon. Frederick H. 
Knubel, a promising young pastor and later the United Lutheran 
Church in America's first president,may have been in attendance. 
His commitment to world missions remained life-long. 


The only American Lutheran speaker on the program was Luther 
Beniah Wolf. A Gettysburg Seminary graduate, he was in 1900 
principal of Andhra Christian College in Guntur, India. During 
these decades he is worth bearing in mind as "our man" in Edin- 
burgh, 1910; chairman of the newly formed Lutheran Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America (1919) in association 

with the National Lutheran Council and the care of orphaned and 
Finnish missions overseas; participant in the crucial planning 
of the International Missionary Council in Crans, Switzerland, 
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with Mott, Oldham and others in June, 1920. His biography, 
were it available, would reveal neatly the steps of Lutheran 
involvement in the missionary development of the ecumenical 
movement. 


The New York ecumenical gathering provided for no follow-up. 
Continuity still resided in societies as such and it remained 
for them to make the sustained efforts. In a complementary 

way the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions (1888), 
the Intercollegiate YMCA and YWCA, the Student Christian 
Movement in various nations, and above all the World Student 
Christian Federation (1895) generated sustaining forces for 
Christian unity. The importance ecumenically of the World 
Student Christian Federation can hardly be overestimated. When 
it was organized, its founders included a Methodist, two Presby- 
terians, and three Lutherans; by nationality, one English, two 
Americans, two Germans, one Swede. Three of these were YMCA 
secretaries, Mott was their leader. That tiny gathering was 
representative of thousands of students in many lands. The 
World Student Christian Federation became the prime supplier 

of talent and leadership in the ecumenical movement, for it 
provided experience in ecumenism and cultivated trust through 
an international network of friendship and shared concern, Its 
quarterly, Student World, became highly influential in shaping 
individual concerns as well as ecumenical developments, 

Decades later people dubbed the World Council of Churches as 
the "alumni association of the World Student Christian Federa- 
jemeroyey 


Other societies such as the Young People's International 
Christian Endeavor and World Sunday School Union could be cited 
as contributors to the ecumenical idea early in this century. 
The Bible Societies of Europe and America likewise contributed, 
Without their labors and publications -- in hundreds of 
languages -- the story basic to Christian unity would remain 
second hand, if mot unknown. Societies, however, presuppose 
churches. 


Christian World Communions 


Christian World Communions, the present designation for organ- 
ized confessional families, were then, and continue to.be, the 
basic components of the ecumenical movement. The Lambeth 
Conference of Anglican Bishops (1867), the General Evangelical 
Lutheran Conference (1868), the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches (1875), the Methodist Ecumenical (now World) Confer- 
ence (1881), the Baptist World Alliance (1905), are a phenom- 
enon rooted in the Protestant Reformation. The ecumenical 
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movement may thus be seen as a way of coping with the 
Reformation's consequences.4 


Among the Eastern Orthodox,the Ecumenical Patriarchate, and 
among Roman Catholics,the Papal Hierarchy served for many 
centuries! aslunifying*forces:s Only«in this 20th century, as 
we know, first the one and then the other has become ecumen- 
ically involved. 


On the Protestant side all but the Lutheran Church World 

Communion was first formed in the English-speaking world and 

its global outreach. Freedom of religion in America, and its 
resulting pluralism, gave strong impulses toward Christian 

unity. While Anglicans sought to make amends by confessing 

the "sin" of disunity, they also offered a minimum basis for 
reunion in the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral of 1886 (1888): The 
Scriptures, the ecumenical creeds, the sacraments of baptism and 
eucharist, and ordination in apostolic succession (the historic 
episcopate). Protestants, however, not only objected to the Angli- 
can insistence on succession but to the reference of ecclesiastical 
divisions as a sin. They said that implied the Reformation was 

a Sin. This was unacceptable to Lutherans especially.? 


The General Evangelical Lutheran Conference 


The General Evangelical Lutheran Conference was formed in 
Germany in 1868, William Lohe, looking to developments in 
America as well as in Europe, saw an eventually world-wide 
Lutheranism. Yet to be truly Lutheran he was certain it would 
have to retain the German language. Lohe's vision was subject 
to change as structures developed. Of these the General 
Evangelical Lutheran Conference was most important. 


In 1901, it met in Lund, Sweden, its first venture outside 
Germany. Its meeting in 1911 in Upsala confirmed its inter- 
national scope. Plans to meet in North America in 1914 were 
canceled by the outbreak of the first world war. But in this 
country the idea had come alive. What had already been ex- 
perienced twice in Sweden was shared with the Augustana 
Lutherans in America, notably through the visits of Bishop von 
Sheele of Visby. In Minnesota, for example, Eric Norelius, 
the venerable Swedish-American leader, caught the vision of a 
worldwide Lutheranism, as did Theodore E, Schmauk in Pennsyl- 
vania. Recalling that the General Council had participated 
in the General Evangelical Lutheran Conference since 18/70, 
Schmauk envisioned "a world federation. . . of Lutheranism." 
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Besides the parent German branch there would be three others; 
an’ American, a Scandinavian, andjan cOriental< . Thevietter: 
presumably, included not only Lutheran minorities in eastern 
Europe and Russia but also in India. The first move in Asia 
to unite Lutherans of Swedish, German and American origin 

had taken place in 1912. It was to prove its value when war 
caused a curtailment of the German work in India. 


"Edinburgh 1910" 


This World Missionary Conference stands as the starting point 
of the ecumenical movement in organized form. Its story has 
been told many times. Special interest centers on what made 
the Edinburgh Conference different and ecumenically pivotal. 
The difference was the continuation committee. It was 
initially proposed by German and then American mission leaders. 
Julius Richter, a Lutheran and a leading young missiologist, 
served John R. Mott, the conference chairman, as advisor on 
the work of the continental mission societies. Richter first 
made the proposal of a continuation committee at a pre-Edin- 
burgh meeting in New York early in 1910. Behind it lay the 
plan for an International Missionary Council as proposed in 
London already in 1888 by Johannes Warneck, German pioneer 

of mS science of missiology. The plan became a reality in 
O72 ie 


Major credit for the sustained continuity in ecumenical 
mission effort goes to Joseph H. Oldham, the sagacious Scot. 
His task.as secretary of the Edinburgh Conference led to his 
secretaryship of the Continuation Committee, In that 
capacity he also became editor of the International Review 

of Missions (1912), a widely influential quarterly. After 
the war his services proved invaluable in settling the issue 
of German missions overseas. Separated from their home 
societies by action of the British and French, many a Lutheran 
mission of German origin in Africa, Asia, and the South 
Pacific was continued by Australian, American and Swedish 
Lutheran counterparts. Oldham was one of the few ecumenists 
in Britain whom the German churchmen trusted. His own pengod 
of study at Halle enabled him to keep their confidence. 


Faith and Order 


This movement was born in Edinburgh in 1910 as Charles H. 
Brent realized that cooperation in world mission required 
accompanying efforts towards unity in faith as well. Brent, 
the Canadian-born American Episcopal Missionary Bishop of the 
Philippines, was well aware of earlier Anglican efforts 
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toward a reunion of the separated churches. He saw the need 
of chosen representatives to take up a dialogue between their 
churches; to bridge the gaps of separation, and to pierce 

the self-imposed silences of generations and even of centuries. 
For he thought not only of Anglican and Protestant churches 
but of the Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches as 
well. The accent on unity in faith would open the whole 
field of doctrine, which cooperation in mission had deliber- 
ately avoided. The accent on order meant ministry, the 
problems of a mutual recognition of ordination, polity, and 
ecclesial structures. A world conference on Faith and Order 
was Brent's dream. All churches would be welcome to take 
part which "accept our» Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior." 


In 1910, the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church acted favorably on Brent's proposal. The commission 
it appointed was authorized to invite other churches to 
participate by appointing Faith and Order commissions of 
their own. Aided by a large gift from the New York financier, 
James Pierpont Morgan, the Commission engaged Robert H. 
Gardiner as its secretary under Brent. A Harvard-trained 
lawyer from Maine and a devout churchman, Gardiner soon 
carried on a vast correspondence as he interpreted the inten- 
tion of Faith and Order and enlisted participation in it, 
Lutherans, too, became involved step by step, and the way for 
an eventual world conference unfolded, Invitations went out 
to the churches, eventually in all continents. Those in the 
English-speaking world were naturally the easiest to reach, 
Those in Germany, Scandinavia, and elsewhere in Europe were 
reached later. In the case of Germany, the invitation to 

the churches came too late. The war intervened. When it 
finally ended the German churches were bitter over two 

things especially: that their overseas missions had been 
taken from them, and that the Versailles Treaty expressly 
charged their country with the war guilt.? 


Among America's Lutherans the response to the Faith and 
Order proposal was mixed. A veteran church leader like Eric 
Norelius seemed to speak the Augustana mind when he saw no 
way to accept the invitation. The more diplomatic Theodore 
E. Schmauk, for the General Council, believed the idea had 
merit, but was puzzled by the juxtaposition of faith and 
order (thinking of the latter in terms of holy orders). 
Eventually, the Council named a Faith and Order committee. 
Yet its sole authorization was to watch. The United Synod, 
South eventually appointed a committee to gather more infor- 
mation. Gardiner's chief correspondent with the southern 
Lutherans was John A. Morehead, then president of Roanoke 
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College, Virginia. Morehead showed much personal interest as 
he awaited the delayed synodical action. Characteristically, 
however, the General Synod gave an immediate and positive re- 
sponse. Its commission of five included two New Yorkers. 

The one, Junius B. Remensnyder counseled Gardiner as he made 
contact with Lutherans; the other, Frederick H. Knubel, a 
born leader, was gaining recognition for his activity among 
young people, his social concern, and his promotion of inter- 
Lutheran understanding. 10 


At the first North American conference in 1916, preparatory 

to a world conference, Gardiner had Remensnyder deliver the 

keynote address on the Faith and Order basis, "Jesus Christ 

as God and Saviour.'"' The Garden City, Long Island event was 
"first," with some 24 church bodies represented. 


Because of its rootage in continental Europe and Scandinavia, 
Lutheran participation was clearly important as a complement 
to other American and British communions. American Lutherans 
could readily be seen as representing more than themselves. 
Therefore, we can understand Schmauk's evident disappointment 
that the other Lutheran participants in the 1916 meeting made 
little impact. Immediately after the formation of the United 
Lutheran Church in America in late 1918, Gardiner approached 
President Knubel in hopes of a speedy entry of his church 
body into Faith and Order, Again and again came Gardiner's 
overtures, And just as often came Knubel's courteous post- 
ponements of action. Even the fact that in Geneva, in August 
1920, Faith and Order's crucial and first intercontinental 
planning session would require a strong Lutheran presence, 
brought Gardiner no satisfying reply. The Lutherans in 
America were not yet ready. However, Morehead made a detour 
to Geneva from his postwar work in Europe for the National 
Lutheran Council, but did so unofficially.12 


At first Gardiner had hoped that an entry of a significant 
American body like the United Lutheran Church in America 
would encourage the Scandinavian Lutheran Churches to join 
Faith and Order. Yet, these state churches could move 
faster on this issue than their American fellows in the 
faith. The United Lutheran Church in America was still 
trying to find atselfy » During! the war years the thurches 
in the neutral countries, especially Sweden, had found their 
role in the modern ecumenical movement. For America's 
Lutherans this would prove immensely significant, although 
not always apparent, to them. 
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Life and Work 


Life and Work explains much of the social concern and present 
activity of the World Council of Churches, It looms large 

in the early involvement of the Lutheran Church in America's 
main predecessor bodies in the ecumenical movement. In fact, 
the earnest efforts of Nathan Sdderblom, the prime mover of 
Life and Work, to get Augustana and the United Lutheran 
Church of America into the movement, nearly cost him his ecu- 
-menical reputation in America. 


Pathbreaking Universal Christian Conferences on Life and Work 
weremheld- ain-Stockhoim, in 1925. and in Oxford in..1937;.,. Both 
meetings reflect the distress of war-torn humanity and the 
lamentable weakness of a divided Christendom. Origins of Life 
and Work and its emergence as a movement make a fascinating 
story as Christian leaders in neutral and belligerent nations 
communicated, however possible, during the first World War. 
They were testing an idea whose time they hoped had come. 

The situation unfolded this way. The neutrals were the 


Nordic bloc -- Sweden, Denmark and Norway. The neutrals were 
concerned Christians, lay as well as ordained, occupying key 
positions and rendering extraordinary services. Chief among 


them was Nathan Soderblom, Archbishop of Upsala. His epis- 
copal residence became a center of strategizing for peace 

and of striving for Christian unity. . Rome, never .forgotten, 
seemed beyond reach as the Pope pursued his own plans. But 
Canterbury and Constantinople were ancient ecclesial seats 
accessible to Sweden. Nearest of all was the solidly Lutheran 
constituency of the Church catholic in Scandinavia, An aide 
of Sdderblom sketched a plan, Start with these churches in 
the North; their common Lutheran confession was a beginning. 


It held the promise of an expanding corpus evangelicorum, 
eventually embracing churches in every continent. al 


Then came "Upsala 1917," a memorable gathering of the top 
Nordic bishops and other experts. The small December gather- 
ing betokened more to come as partners conferred, Its accent 
was on ecumenical worship as well as work toward peace and 
partnership. 


By emissary and by letter, adversity and frustration were 
circumvented and transcended, Trust and understanding were 
cultivated as Sdderblom kept open his lines of communication, 
often through Swedish diplomatic channels, with friends and 
contacts in Germany, Russia, France, Britain, America and 
other countries as well. As a member and then as chairman 

of the Swedish national committee of the grandly named World 
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Alliance for International Friendship through the churches, 
what else would he do but use the implications of that 
organization to the full? Indeed, while the talk of a League 
of Nations was spreading in the West, was there not an 
equally great need for an equivalent association among the 
churches? 


Significantly, for the future of Christian unity beyond 
Protestantism, the confidence of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
was won. Friendships formed by Mott, Sdderblom and other 
westerners, especially during the Constantinople conference 
(1911) of the World Student Christian Federation, were kept 
alive and strengthened as the possibilities for some sort of 
joint manifestation of Christian unity were explored. For 
Séderblom himself this wrestling with the issues of unity 
convinced him of the evangelical catholicity of the Church -- 
a term that he was to use frequently and that grew out of his 
deepened understanding of a Lutheran heritage in relation to 
others and to the ancient ecumenical creeds. 


With war's end, the peace conferences, and the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles (June 1919), the League of Nations was 
born. How would the churches, internationally, respond to 
the return of peace? While schemes of unity were springing 
up in many places, a critical problem was one of selection. 
The inauspiciously begun World Alliance, kept alive variously 
in Scandinavia as well as in Germany, Britain, and America, 
held its first undisturbed international meeting in Holland 
in October 1919. The name of Oud Wassenaar, the resort town 
near The Hague, stands in ecumenical history as the first 
postwar meeting of Christian leaders. It was a moment of 
confession and reconciliation for the select few who could 
attend. The Germans on hand included ecumenically oriented 
Lutherans from the Prussian Evangelical Union: among them, 
Adolph Deissmann, New Testament professor in Berlin; Julius 
Richter, the missiologist; Fredrich Siegmund-Schultze, the 
editor of the ecumenical journal, Die Eiche, and German 
Secretary of the World Alliance: also Friedrich Albert 
Spiecker, a prominent industrialist, president of the Central 
Committee for Inner Mission -- the overall agency of the 
German churches in the field of welfare, evangelization and 
social action; and Reinhold Schairer of the Student Christian 
Movement in Germany. Their presence was essential but un- 
official. They represented only themselves, but their 
presence was a promise of more to come. It was also a re- 
minder; for the World Alliance was itself the outgrowth of 

an association of German and British Churches begun in 1910 
and intended to foster friendship between the two empires .18 
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The British group at Oud Wassenaar was predominantly Anglican. 
The influential Quaker, Henry Hodgkin, and others, represented 
the Free Church interests. At this moment, moreover, Angli- 
Can ecumenism was rising to its height. Preparation for the 
1920 Lambeth conference, which issued "Appeal to All Christian 
People," left a mark on the World Alliance meeting. Arch- 
bishop Davidson of Canterbury possibly had reservations about 
the plans of the Swedish Archbishop, but at least he sent his 
chaplain, unofficially and not as a delegate. This was Georg 
K.A. Bell, the later Bishop of Chichester, and outstanding 

in the next generation of ecumenists. Swiss, French and Dutch 
Reformed were also present. A ten-man American delegation, 
representing the Federal Council of Churches, showed a keen 
interest in providing aid for European recovery. Its astute 
general secretary, Charles S. Macfarland was present .19 


An important shift in emphasis occurred at Oud Wassenaar 
whereby participation in a future large international con- 
ference would be not simply through co-opted individuals of 
known competence, but rather through official delegates named 
by each church. William Temple had emphasized this point in 
England already during the war, and Sdderblom got the point. 
The foreseen vastness of an international agenda would require 
a stronger church participation than the World Alliance 
structure could bear. Besides, the ecclesiological” tone of 
the Anglicans even then reflected the doctrinal concerns of 
Faith and Order. All, however, were agreed that while the 
Faith and Order emphasis on unity involved long range goals, 
these required the balance of immediate action. The latter 
would be expressed through the life and work of the churches 
acting together despite their differences. A later phrase 
caught this concern: "Doctrine divides, service unites." 20 


Séderblom himself had been moving in the church-oriented di- 
rection and away from the more individual-dependent World 
Alliance enterprise as such. The Oud Wassenaar conference 
resulted in an amicable separation. By informal action, 
future developments were left to two strong individuals: to 
the Archbishop of Upsala and to the general secretary of 

the American Federal Council of Churches. Sdderblom would 
be the presiding spirit; Macfarland, the knowledgeable 
operator. After a second brief meeting in Paris in November 
1919, the stage was set for Geneva, where the following 
August plans for the newly named Universal Christian Confer- 
ence on Life and Work would get under way; and where Angli- 
cans and American Lutherans would be conspicuously absent ,21 


The question of American Lutheran participation was repeatedly 
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on Séderblom's mind, especially as to the future role of 
Lutherans ecumenically. Through Macfarland and the other 
Americans at Oud Wassenaar, S&derblom would have been re- 
minded that, after 1918, the Federal Council of Churches 
had no Lutheran participants. With the formation of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, the General Synod had 
necessarily withdrawn from the Council. 


Keeping his eye on America, Sdéderblom early in 1918, cabled 
the General Synod pastor, Junius B. Remensnyder an invita- 
tion to fill one of the spots on the ecumenical lecture pro- 
gram of the Olavus Petri Foundation. When no passport was 
forthcoming, Remensnyder confided to Faith and Order's 

Robert Gardiner, "We (Americans) are hysterical."2Z In Remen-— 
snyder's place, Sdderblom later secured Sven Gustaf Youngert, 
an Augustana Seminary professor, He was in Europe in 1919 

as one of the five overseas commissioners of the National 
Lutheran Council, In him, a former university classmate in 
Upsala, Sdéderblom found an enthusiastic Swedish-born friend .23 


It is worth noting that New York's Lutheran pastors repre- 
sented all the ethnic varieties and stages of Americanization. 
The General Synod men among them had a way of taking the lead. 
Already in 1896, Dr, George Unangst Wenner's study was the 
place where the inter-Lutheran ''Koinonia' Society of pastors 
was organized. Remensnyder was a charter member, Frederick 

H. Knubel its first elected member. And there were many 
others. Lutheran unity, Federal Council participation, and 
many another current issue appear to have been included on 
their agenda. Wenner himself was a Yale College and Union 
Seminary graduate, an unusual route even in the General Synod. 
His prominence in the Federal Council became evident already 
at its formation in 1908 through his championing of religious 
education in the public schools as well as in the local con- 
gregations. Whether to anniversaries or emergencies, Koinonia 
members no doubt made their contribution; be it to the 
Reformation's 400th anniversary committee or to the initia- 
tive creating the National Lutheran Commission for Soldiers’ 
and Sailors' Welfare in October 1917. 24 


The Scandinavian connection with America was strong, and its 
ecumenical significance for American Lutherans can be seen 

best through Sdéderblom. His relations with America began early, 
His finst visit, tn 1e900to take part. in a sstudentoChristian. 
meeting in New Haven, was long enough to leave a lasting im- 
pression. New England Congregationalism and culture helped 
him to take American Protestantism seriously. Through the 
Rock Islander, Lars Gustav Abrahamson, a friend since 1897 
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and editor of the Swedish-language church paper, Augustana, 
Sdderblom kept in close touch with Lutheran developments in 
America generally and with the Swedish-American community 
particularly. On ecumenical matters, especially during the 
early years of the war, Sdédderblom's chief correspondent was 
the Federal Council's Charles Macfarland. 2° 


Nevertheless, wartime and postwar developments in no way 
changed Séderblom's position on Augustana. He was to risk 
his own American reputation as an ecumenist, to hasten 
Augustana's ecclesiastical education, and that of other 
American Lutherans as well. 


The war years had hastened the ecumenical experience and 
involvement of the Nordic Lutheran churches themselves. They 
had entered the Faith and Order movement ahead of the United 
Lutheran Church and of the Augustana Synod. For American 
Lutherans, an activated Nordic ecumenism was a significant 
power. While Americans were slowly but surely making Luther- 
anism indigenous in the English-speaking world, the Nordic 
churches were making their own understanding of Lutheranism 
count by their increasingly close ties with the Anglicans 

and other British churches. And they were doing so in a two- 
fold measure. For one’ thing, earlier ‘than’ Lutherans in Cer-— 
many, they showed their mastery of English as a second language, 
For another, to cite Sdderblom's example, they interpreted 
Lutheranism's ecumenical role in terms of evangelical catho- 
licity. The education of American Lutherans in ecumenism in 
1920 still had a considerable way to go. 26 
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III. BEGINNINGS OF ECUMENICAL PARTICIPATION: 


PRINCIPLES AND RELATIONSHIPS, CA. 1920 - 1946 


Between the United Lutheran Church in America's declaration of 
principles in 1920 (see below page 26) and the united stand of 
American and European Lutherans on a major policy in governing 
their ecumenical participation, there is a continuous but com- 
plex line of development. The Lutheran Church in America's 
predecessor bodies became involved ecumenically, with themselves, 
with other Lutherans, and with other Christians. 


The years in question are noteworthy for change in virtually 

every area of the individual and common life: in the economy, in 
politics, in culture and the arts, in moral standards, and in 

the’ leadings of. therSpirit.’ pTher general optimism of the 1920s, 
with the accompanying liberalism in much of the Protestant ''Estab- 
lishment," and the flourishing of the social gospel as well, had 
their day. 


The financial crash of late 1929 and the ensuing depression in 
economic life gave the 1930s a different tone. Neo-orthodoxy, 
the influence of Karl Barth, Emil Brunner and others, invaded 
the American scene from Europe. For the first time American 
theologians, like the brothers Reinhold and H. Richard Niebuhr, 
made common cause with kindred minded Europeans, like Paul 
Tillich, in’ calling American society as: well as the churches to 
order, on the basis of the profound understanding of human life 
as caught in the Scriptures and in the legacy of the Protestant 
Reformation. Indeed, the message of the bitter church conflict 
in Nazi Germany, of the church to be the church and not to be 
sold out to totalitarian ideology and neo-paganism, was an ecu- 
menical message. When the Second World War unleashed its terror 
around the globe and drove the nations apart, people experienced 
in every continent that the Spirit of God was holding the 
churches together. No wonder that by 1946, ecumenical involve- 
ments of an earlier day came to new life; and Lutherans too had 
a new vision of the Church's wholeness in Christ. 


In terms of structures and configurated activities of ecumenical 
design-thirs:period“of overrauquanter of) a,century Ts:-richly-en— 
dowed. In the USA, of course, the Federal Council of Churches 
was established in 1908.2 The General Synod was a charter member 
for a decade until it merged into the United Lutheran Church in 
America. The United Lutheran Church in America's own decision 

as to membership in the Federal Council was one of those issues 
awaiting a statement of principles; a statement applicable also 
at the state and local level of conciliar participation. The 
Federal Council, however, was but the largest of various other 
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functional agencies whose future, as seen already in 1941, 
seemed to lie in a comprehensive national agency awaiting for- 
mation after World War II. 


In the challenging field of global outreach, what should be the 
role of American Lutheran overseas missions in relation to the 
initial services and presently organized International Mission- 
ary Council? 


Amid the deeply felt social concern and demands for justice 
among races and nations as well as on behalf of Christian 
minorities, how should the United Lutheran Church in America, 
or how should Augustana, relate to the planned Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work; to its planning session 
in Geneva in 1920 and to the Stockholm Conference in 1925? 

What difference would the visit by the Archbishop of Upsala, 
Nathan Stderblom in 1923, make in the ecumenical attitude in 
the United Lutheran Church in America as well as Augustana? 

Or, for that matter, in the attitude of the Federal Couneil 
toward Sdderblom as an ecumenist? His preoccupation with Amer- 
ica's Lutherans and his seeming neglect of the Protestants in 
the Federal Council could easily be misunderstood, especially 
by those who really held out no ecumenical hopes for an aloof 
American Lutheranism. At the planning of Life and Work in 
Geneva in 1920, neither Lutherans nor Anglicans took official 
part. But two American Lutherans of stature, the National 
Councih's director;:Lauritz: Larson; and the Council! s»chief 
European commissioner, John A. Morehead, met briefly with Soder- 
blooms Tortheir question! as" to. which is mores important tan 
efficient confessional world organization or a cumbersome ecu- 
menical enterprise such as Life and Work, he replied, "Do the 
one without neglecting the others."4 Both the United Lutheran 
Church in America and Augustana sent representatives to Stock- 
holm in 1925, but only Augustana sent representatives to Oxford 
i LOS 7 


There was also the question: should the United Lutheran Church 

in America relate to the Faith and Order movement. The General 
Synod had participated in’at-trom: the:start. in 1911. The» General 
Council had looked on through observers. The United Synod, 
South, was interested but eager for more information, But in 
1918, the formation of the United Lutheran Church in America 
ended such participation. This, presumably, was a letting go 

to get a better grip. How long, for instance, would it take 

ror the United Lutheran Church in America to make up for not 
having had someone full-time at the Faith and Order planning 
session in Geneva in 1920, or for Augustana? The United Lutheran 
Church in America sent its delegation to:Lausanne in 1927, and 
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contributed to the volume called, Convictions (1934). Again, it 
had its delegates at Edinburgh in 1937, where Augustana partici- 
pated in Faith and Order for the first time. 


A merger of Life and Work with Faith and Order was considered 
atua “crucial meeting” inrtrecht pin 1938. Lurherans sfrom Ger-— 
many had been courted early after the war, yet they responded 
with a certain caution. They were prominent in Stockholm in 
1925,: but absent from Oxford in 1937. Similarly, they were in 
Lausanne in 1927, but absent from Edinburgh ten years later. 
Why? In Nazi eyes the ecumenical movement was suspect. The 
continuation committee of Life and Work,in a fateful meeting in 
Fano, Denmark, in the summer of 1934,sided with the Confessing 
Church in Germany and against the Government-dominatéed Reichs- 
kirche,® Later years would prove how courageously right the 
decision of 1934 had been, but for ecumenical developments of 
the 1930s and the years of World War II, the German Lutherans 
and other Evangelicals were cut off from free ecumenical 
participation. 


Meanwhile, the churches of Northern countries were left. to 
shoulder the main ecumenical responsibility of the Lutheran 
communion. They did so superbly and in their ecumenically 
open way. Only Sweden among these northern countries remained 
unoccupied and neutral during the war years. Once again, as 
during World War I, Swedish Lutherans rendered international 
services to refugees, to war prisoners, and to others, the 
likes of which could only be understood in terms of a confes- 
sionally generated evangelical catholicity in the manner of a 
Soderblom. 


Two American Lutherans were in the group of 75 delegates at 
the crucial meeting in Utrecht in 1938 when it was agreed to 
form a World Gounecil of Churches. Ralph H.. Long.,, director of 
the National Lutheran Council, represented that agency's 
churches aside from the United Lutheran Church in America, 
while Frederick H. Knubel, as United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica representative, spoke for the Lutherans from his own long 
experience. In the discussions on the World Council's proposed 
constitution, Knubel radsed the crucial question, of, why,, in 
light of such facts as the absence of German participation as 
caused by governmental ban, should representation in the 
Council's assembly and in its governing central committee be 
proposed entirely on a national basis and not also, as fore- 
seen for the Eastern Orthodox, on a confessional basis? Like 
many a searching question, the meeting at Utrecht laid this 
one aside./ To be sure, the search for an answer mobilized 
Lutherans internationally and, thanks to the tenacity of the 
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Americans, produced a united stand in Upsala in July, 1946, 
But this is the preview of an ecumenically highly significant 
outcome whose beginnings go back to Washington in 1920. 


The Washington Document of 1920: A Declaration of Principles 


The Washington Declaration's official title reads, 'Declaration 
of Principles Concerning the Church and Its External Relation- 
ships." (Excerpts of it will presently appear as part of this 
narrative. The full text appears in the United Lutheran Church 
in American Minutes of the 1920 Convention, 93-101. In slightly 
shortened form, it is included in Richard C. Wolf, Documents 

of Lutheran Unity in America (Phila.: Fortress, 1966), No. 148, 
346-355. An invaluable commentary on it at the time is by one 
of its co-authors, Charles M. Jacobs, "The Washington Declara- 
tion: An Interpretation," in The Lutheran Church Review, Vol. 

ML (January, L921), No. Po i=2h)" “The previous ‘history of 
Lutheranism in America,'’ wrote Jacobs, ''contains no such 
declaration of principles.'' Aloofness from other Christians, 

a critical attitude of Lutheran bodies toward each other, a 
reluctance to be mutually helpful, a fear of "unionism" (shared 
worship with other denominations seen as a denial of confessional 
integrity), and the like prevailed in many places. 


"So long as these factors operate," Jacobs deplored, "the Church 
bodies cannot feel the necessity of defining principles to 
govern relationships, for they are more concerned with the pre- 
vention than with the establishment of such relationships. But 
the United Lutheran Church has outgrown these influences farther 
than any of the other Lutheran bodies in America, To it the 
problem of relationships is a real problem."8 


Two points in the United Lutheran Church's constitution should 
be borne in mind. One: A continuing openness to other 
Lutherans to unite. The other: A centralizing of powers (as 
in the Federal government) in matters of external relations. 
Specifically, as to the first point, "We, members of the 
Evangelical Lutheran congregations in America, associated in 
Evangelical Lutheran Synods, recognizing our duty as people of 
God to make the inner unity which we have with one another 
manifest in the common confession, defense and maintenance of 
our faith, and in uniting efforts for the extension of the 
Kingdom of God at home and abroad; . . . hereby unite, and now 
invite and until such end be attained continue to invite all 
Evangelical Lutheran congregations and synods in America, one 
with us in fail ito unite with ws. .'" (From the Preamble to 
the Constitution of the United Lutheran Church in America.) 2 
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As to the second point, concerning external relations of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, Article VIII of its 
Constitution, defining the powers, declares: "The United 
Lutheran Church in America shall have power to form and dis- 
solve relationships with other general bodies, organizations 
and movements. To secure uniform and consistent practice 

no Synod, Conference or Board or any official representative 
thereof, shall have power of independent affiliation with 
general organizations and movements."10 


The Evangelical and Representative Principle, to which the 
Lutheran Church in America adheres today, in its practical 
exercise, derives from these two points: the one bearing on 
Trinitarian faith, the other on ecclesial order. 


The Washington Declaration became the opening door to the 
United Lutheran Church in America's progressive participation 
in the ecumenical movement. It. also cleared the way for other 
Lutheran bodies in North America to participate, the first 
among them being the Augustana Synod. Eventually the effect 
was cumulative, leaving its mark in one way on the constitution 
of the World Council of Churches, and in another on the National 
Counci fron hunches sof Christ tint, che USA. —fin1920,..LE.wass the 
purpose of the Washington Declaration first of all to call the 
United Lutheran Church in America itself to order, After all, 
the policies and practices of hitherto separate General Synod 
and General Council and United Synod, South often diverged from 
each other. It was a splendid thing to see the Common Service 
Book and Hymnal of 1917 foster oneness in worship, It was a 
consumation devoutly to be wished that comparable oneness 
should be achieved in an understanding of the Church and in 
practice appropriate to such understanding. 


To begin, the preamble avows that no statements in the declara- 
tion are to be regarded as "altering or amending the Confessions 
of the (Lutheran) Church in any particular, or as changing the 
doctrinal. basissofithesUnited) latheran, Church. }5.-+4-0n. the 
contrary, (the Preamble) considers this Declaration nothing 
more than the application to present conditions of doctrines 
already contained in the Confessions." 


The five sections that follow concerned the catholic spirit in 
the Church, the relation of Evangelical Lutheran Church bodies 
to one another, cooperative movements among Protestant churches, 
as well as movements and organizations injurious to the Chris- 
tian faith. In thought and language these five sections flow- 
ingly blend the input of their authors, Knubel and Jacobs; 


though the style strongly suggests the succinctness of Jacobs, 12 
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Ns*to the"eatholic spirit*in=theszChurchss thi swilongest of) the 
sections lays the foundation of all that is to follow, "One 
holy Church . . . will continue forever," functioning on earth 
through groups "who profess to be believers in Jesus Christ." 
Among them the Word of God is preached and the sacraments are 


administered. (Augustana VII). The existence of this one, 
holy Church is a "mystery" and it "can be apprehended only by 
faith." Indeed, "To the eyes of men it appears that there is 


not one Church, but only many churches; nevertheiess,- we 
believe that there is but one Church of Jesus Christ," uniting 
all Christians "into one spiritual body, of which He is the 
Head?si ty eo" 


There follows a spelling out of what it means, in confessing 
the faith in the words of the Nicene Creed, that the Church is 
one, holy, catholic; and ‘apostolic. Christians give expression 
to the attributes of this Church: "by professing faith in 
Jesus Christ," "by preaching the Word and administering the 
Sacraments,'' "by works of serving love," "by the attempt to 
secure universal acceptance of the truth which it (as Church) 
holds and confesses."" Moreover, of all those "who hold the 
same truth, every group will seek to attain universality, and 
thus express completely the holy Church's attribute of cathol- 
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Toward that end, "every group will maintain the office of 
Ministry, commanded and instituted by Christ." It wilb also 
devise appropriate forms of organization "for the sake of 
good order and efficiency." 14 


Given-the fact of the one ‘Church and ithe diversity of churches, 
how is the progress to be made toward unity sought? "Every 

eroup or profession Christians .«:.°.. is truly, partial and 
imperfect as it may be, an expression of the one holy Church, . ." 


We believe, however, that distinctions must be 
recognized between one group and another 

(for) we believe that those groups in which the 
Word of God is most purely preached and confessed 
according to the Holy Scriptures, and in which 
the Sacraments are administered in the closest 
conformity9to they institution of;-Christs twill 
be the most complete expression of the one, 
holy ‘Church 49. s90(ihws) feo is tnecessarys that 
any such group of Christians shall decide its 
relationship to other groups which also claim 
the name of Church, as well as to other groups 
and organizations which do not bear that name, 
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This definition of relationship should be 
fraved inwche gsparit ofreatholicity oe. 


1. To declare unequivocally what it believes 
concerning Christ and His Gospel, and to 
endeavor to show that it has placed the 
Erue Jinterpretattion-upon~that Gospel 2.7. 
and to testify definitely and frankly 
against error, 


2. To approach others without hostility, 
jealousy, suspicion or pride, in the 
sincere and humble desire to give and 
receive Christian *service. 


3. “Loverant cordial réecogenttaonmvor alt 
agreements which are discovered be- 
tween its own interpretation of the 
Gospel and that which others hold. 


4, To cooperate with other Christians in 
works of serving love. . . insofar as 
this can > be ‘done without’ surrender* of 
its interpretation of the Gospel, with- 
out denial of conviction, and without 
suppression of its testimony as to what 
it holds to be the truth.1 


As to the relation of the Evangelical Lutheran church bodies 
to one another, this shortest section of the declaration sets 
forth in a single sentence the policy that still holds for 
the Lutheran Church in America itself. It says nothing about 
the need for any additional statements or proofs of authen- 
ticity, such as have been undertaken among other Lutheran 
bodies in North America in their quest for-Lutheran unity. 
"In the case of those Church Bodies calling themselves Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, and subscribing the Confessions which have 
always been regarded as the standards of Evangelical Lutheran 
doctrine, The United Lutheran Church in America recognizes no 
doctrinal reasons against complete cooperation and organic 
union with such bodies." 


AS to organic union of Rrotestant Churches the third section 
lays down some basic principles and sound procedures. The 
declaration is here breaking new ground for North American 
Lutherans while also addressing other Protestants. 
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of Christians inva single-oreanization.to.be-of 
less importance than the agreement of Christians 
in the proclamation of theiGospel -; 9. Union 

Of, OF ganization. werholds 7. ..t0. be aumatter .0f 
expediency; agreement in testimony to be a matter 
eof principle. 


IIs a5 « ao wesbelieve.that. a,clear definition 
of what is meant by "Gospel" and "Sacrament" 
must precede any organic union of the Churches. 


Lik. wees wWeEbelievesthat. the Protestant 
Church Bodies in America should endeavor to 
set forth, definitely and positively, the 
views or Christian truth for whieh each of 
them does nowestand.,.un order: that. <<. .«the 
nature and extent of their agreements and 
disagreements may become apparent. 


IV. That we recognize the obligation which 
rests upon us to make a clear and full declar- 
ation concerning the truth which we hold and 
ak WabOVeIVew.. |. OU Teasons for accepting 
and maintaining the doctrines and principles 
set forth in the Confessions of the Evangeli-< 
cal Lutheran Church. 


V. That until a more complete unity of con- 
fessionict attained ..... « Lhe, United, lutheran 
Church in America is bound in duty and in 

conscience to maintain its separate identity 
as a witness to the truth which it knows; and 
iis Sn SECES. Ltsyupulpits.. 1s soonts. and) iits 
altars must. testify,.onky to that truthe/ 


As to cooperative movements among the Protestant Churches, 
the declaration's fourth section is extensive. It notes, 
among other things, the relationship between doctrines de- 
rived from Scripture and their application in joint under- 
takings. Although it is not mentioned by name, the Federal 
Council of Churches is foremost among the cooperative move- 
ments implied. So, too, was implied the then International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Education. The General 
Synod had been actiive in these as well as other cooperative 
movements, so that this section is also an in-house reminder 
of policy, Determinative foniall parties is the, fact that 
the United Lutheran Church in America's external relations 
are under the control of its central administrative body, the 
Executive Board. (United Lutheran Church in America Constitu-— 
Pion. Aro. Ville) 
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This section must also be read against the background of the 
American religious scene. Protestantism was rife with theo- 
logical liberalism. Evangelical Christianity, struggling 
against liberalism, was being hardened into Fundamentalism. 

In many quarters, adherence to the Gospel was being enforced 
by legalism. Social conditions were in such need of correction 
that the Social Gospel, applied Christian ethics, political 
action, and the like, seemed like the main message and task 

of the churches. The Federal Council's updating of its 
commitment to the "Social Creed of the Churches" in 1919 was 
seen as symptomatic of a prevailing condition. The combating 
of racial injustice was gathering strength, mainly under 

black leadership. Women's rights were being exercised in new 
ways since the recent granting of their right to vote. Temper- 
ance, meanwhile, had triumphed in terms of Prohibition; which, 
in turn, made moral standards appear higher than they were and 
fostered the rise of new forms of corruption and gangsterism, 


Lutherans, due largely to the rootage of so many of them in 
Germany, continued to suffer in the wake of the World War, 

A theologically solid explication of the Lutheran position in 
the Protestant and wider religious context was given in the 
United Lutheran Church in America's Washington Declaration. 
therefore, sis fourth section is’ illuminating, 


Sw. we declare: 1.9 That 2b is one earnest 
desire to cooperate with other Church Bodies 
in all such works as can be regarded as works 
of serving Love .%. «provided thatwsuchco- 
operation does not involve surrender of our 
interpretation of the Gospel, the denial of 
conviction, or the suppression of our testi- 
mony to what we hold to be the truth. 


Lies. (se Since we holdsthat co-operation 1s 
notvlan “end dwckt self 7.7), (our attrtudéxmust 
be determined by a consideration of 


(a) The purpose which it seeks to 
accomplish, 

(b) The principle on which it rests. 

(c) The effect which our participation 
will produce upon the independent 
position of our Church as a witness 
to the truth of the Gospel which we 
Conress 4... 


ELL. That; ‘holding the following doctrines 
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and principles, derived from the Holy Scrip- 
tures to be fundamental to the Christian mes- 
sage, we propose them as a positive basis of 
practical cooperation among the Protestant 
Churches . . . we do not regard them as a 
summary of Lutheran doctrine, or as an addition 
toy a substitute for) or a modification: of 
the Confessions of our Church; nor do we pro- 
pose them as an adequate basis for an organic 
untonver the Churches, but) G.. «sal criterion 
by which . . . to determine our attitude to- 
ward proposed movements of cooperation. 


Then follow nine doctrinal points. 


1. The Fatherhood of God, revealed in His 
Son Jesus Christ, and the sonship bestowed 
by God’; through Christ, upon*ali who: believe 
in Him. 


2. The true Godhead of Jesus Christ, His 
redemption of the world, and His living 
presence in His Church. 


3. The continued activity of God the Holy 
Spar ies 


4, The supreme importance of the Word of 
God and the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, as the means through which 
the Holy Spirit testifies of Christ,.and 
thus creates and strengthens faith. 


. The authority of the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, as the only rule 
and standard ‘by which jalay doctrines and 
teachers are “to -be judged. 


6. The reality and-universality of sin and 
the inability to earn salvation by character 
or works. 


7. The love and righteousness of God, Who 
for Christ's sake bestows forgiveness and 
righteousness. 


8, The present existence upon earth of the 
kingdom of God, "founded by his Son Jesus 
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Christ, not as an external organization, but 
as a spiritual reality and object of faith. 


9. The “hope of Christ's second coming, to 
be the Judge of the living and the dead, and 
to complete the kingdom of God."19 


This fourth section concludes with a statement of limitations 
on the openness of attitude expressed in the foregoing text. 
The categories of exception are three, They are stated as 
cautions to the United Lutheran Church in America members, as 
reassurance to other Lutherans that the United Lutheran Church 
in America is not loose or liberal, and as fair warning to 
organizations like the Federal Council of Churches and also 
state or local “coun¢ils, “YWe-cahnot* enter into=, 2.7 


ll.» . . any cooperative movement or organi- 
zation which denies any of the doctrines or 
prinegiphessset forth singer , faboviex 


2. (say any-organization«or movement. which 
limits the cooperating churches in their con- 
-fession of the truth or their testimony-against 

errorys | is we elaim ithe-rnighterand jrepard at 
asvaduty, to’ testify freely toxthettiruthoas 
i& 2s sets forth anthe (Confessions Yobpour 
Church, “and we believe that the same right 
must be guaranteed to every participating 
Church, 


3. . . . cooperative movements or organiza- 
tions whose activities lie outside the proper 
sphere of the Church activity" (namely, out- 
side of preaching the Word, administering the 
Sacraments, and performing the works of love). 
We hold: that. the:use.of the Church. ..« ¢ as an 
agency for the enactment and enforcement of 
law, or for the application of other methods 
of external force, is foreign to the true pur- 
pose for which the Church exists .20 


The fifth, and final section on "movements and organizations 
injurious to the Christian faith" carries an implied admo- 
nition to United Lutheran Church in America pastors and laity 
to avoid membership in secret societies, notably Freemasonry, 
or any others practicing a quasi-religious ritual. Here, 
therefore, stands the declaration's strongest statement on 
the diety of Christ. This is a warning "against all teachers, 
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sects, and societies whose doctrines and principles deny the 
reality of sin, the personality of God, the full and complete 
Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ, and His redemption of the 
world by his sufferings and death, and the truth and authority 
of the Holy Scriptures."2! In the application, finally, of the 
principles set. forth in this ;déclaration; “wemtherefore lay it 
upon the conscience of the pastors and the members of all our 
congregations to scrutinize with the utmost care the doctrines 
and principles of all teachers, sects, organizations and 
societies . . . (distinguishing) possible contradiction between 
these principles and doctrines and those set forth in Holy 
Scripture and in the Confessions of the Church. In the ‘appli- 
cation of this principle the Church should always appeal to a 
conscience which it is her sacred duty to enlighten, patiently 
and persistently, for the Word of God J 22 


The action of the United Lutheran Church in America convention 
was preceded by a brief history of the beginnings of this declar- 
ation. Both Professor Charles M. Jacobs and President Frederick 
H. Knubel, in complementary explanations, showed how, in fact, 
efforts initially intended to provide a common basis for inter- 
Lutheran cooperation in home mission work under the National 
Lutheran Council broke down; how the inability of the National 
Lutheran Council's pro tem conference of church presidents to 
give equal time to the United Lutheran Church in America's pro- 
posed statement on the catholicity of the Church allowed the 
so-called Chicago Theses to become a policy statement for the 
other bodies in the National Lutheran Council (see page 9); how 
the United Lutheran Church in America informed the others that, 
without having its own position given a full hearing, it would 
not be possible to present only the other side to its governing 
body; how the United Lutheran Church in America itself had need 
of a clear statement of policy and principles and therefore had 
proceded to revise and enlarge the statement initially prepared 
for the conference of church presidents; and how, subsequently, 
the Executive Board had given full attention and approval to the 
new statement. With minor amendments, the "Washington Declara- 
tion" was adopted unanimously by the convention. The standing 
vote was capped by a singing of Luther's hymn, "A Mighty Fortress." 23 


An enabling resolution, moved by Dr. Jacobs, was adopted and 
referred to the Executive Board with power. It provided "that 
all Officers, Boards, Committees and other agencies of the Church 
be instructed to govern their policies and actions by the prin- 
ciples here adopted." 2 


The United Lutheran Church in America was now ready to proceed, 
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in a position of responsible leadership among America's Lutherans 
and of potential partnership with others ecumenically. 


The Inter-Lutheran Syndrome 


The United Lutheran Church in America, as large in numbers as 

the other participating bodies in the National Lutheran Council 
combined, inevitably provided them with incentives to get to- 
gether. The "Chicago Theses" of 1919 were enlarged into the 
"Minneapolis Theses" of 1925.25 These underlay the merger of the 
Joint Synod of Ohio, formed in 1818; the Iowa Synod, formed in 1854; 
and the remnant of the Buffalo Synod, formed in 1846 (the main part 
had joined the Missouri Synod decades earlier) to form the American 
Lutheran Church in 1930. Simultaneously, the new American Lutheran 
Church and five other National Lutheran Council participants 
(except the United Lutheran Church in America) joined in the 
loosely bound American Lutheran Conference. Campus ministry was 
the main activity of the Conference, itself a significant ecu- 
menical venture and an anticipation of greater union. 


The National Lutheran Council, meanwhile, made the transition 
from predominantly international activities in the 1920s to 
domestic services in the 1930s. 


On the world scene, moreover, the formation of the Lutheran World 
Convention at Eisenach in 1923 made history. The original pro- 
posal was made in the 1919 report of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil commissioners in Europe. The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, in convention in 1920, as well as other American bodies, voted 
their support of a world gathering. In Europe the General Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Conference, in a weakened postwar condition, 

also voted participation and co-sponsored the call to Eisenach. 6 


The newly published study of these developments in E. Clifford 
Nelson's, The Rise of World Lutheranism is inclusive and informa- 
tive. As to the Eisenach gathering itself, only three points need 
be sine Ted out. 


(1) It was mutual assistance in time of need that accentuated 
the already present unity in faith among those of the same con- 
fession. "Let us help one another" was Morehead's stirring 
appeal. In effect, it became the Lutheran World Convention's 
watchword. 


(2) It was a significant achievement to work out a mutually 
acceptable doctrinal basis for membership in the Convention. 
Given the wariness of some American Lutherans toward any co- 
operation that might carry the taint of "unionism," the resolu- 
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tion adopted at Eisenach was simple and direct. Except for 
the much later inclusion of the "three ecumenical Creeds," the 
initial version has remained virtually unchanged and continues 
today to serve as the basis of the Lutheran World Federation. 
ie declares: 


The Lutheran World Convention acknowledges the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as 
the only source and infallible norm of all church 
doctrine and practice, and sees in the Confessions 
or the Lutheran Church, especially in the Un-= 
altered Augsburg Confession and Luther's Small 07 
Catechism, a pure exposition of the Word of God. 

(3) Prominence was given to "the ecumenical character of 
the Lutheran Church." This apparent contradiction of terms 
was justified on multi-ethnic as well as Christological grounds. 
Ludwig Ihmels, Bishop of Saxony, Leipzig professor, and head 
of the General Evangelical Lutheran Conference, which was host 
to the Convention, marveled at the diversity of Lutheranism. 
"T hope that today we have the feeling," he said, "that we, who 
represent the most. diverse national “expression oF Ele rone .e- 
formed Christianity of Luther, have only to learn from one 
another and are obligated to serve one another. In many tongues 
to many melodies (we sing) the one hymn of grace! In this is 
revealed the oneness and richness of the Lutheran Church. But 
all of this comes from Ehe strong consciousness or therunity 
with all believers in Christ, of “all times and sin abl commintons. 
That is the other sense in which we speak of the ecumenical 
character of our Ghuaren,” 


Affirming the need of penitence toward God, and accentuating 
the Christological, Ihmels concluded, "if the other communions 
desire the Word of God, and if they are nevertheless unable-to 
recognize the ecumenical character of Lutheranism, then they 
must prove to us that we depart from the Word in any respect. 
If, on the other hand, we are able to convince ourselves that 
the Word of God bears testimony for us, then the question of 
the ecumenicity of Lutheranism is decided.28 


For Lutherans, Eisenach was an unparalleled moment of discovery. 
Archbishop Sdderblom signalized this as he spoke of "the three 
great centers of Lutheranism," meaning Central Europe, North 
America, and the Balto-Scandinavian North. Finland's Bishop 
Jaako Gummerus, returning to the ecumenical theme, said what 
Americans could not say with such objectivity of themselves. 

He pointed to the rise of an English-speaking Lutheranism in 
North America as a development greatly enhancing "the ecumenicity 
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of Lutheranism." Among the American speakers, the United 
Lutheran Church in America's Frederick H. Knubel and Charles 
M. Jacobs accentuated the Scriptural basis of Christian unity 
and the significance of Martin Luther's translation of the 
New Testament in the Wartburg tower overlooking Eisenach. 
Among the many other contributors was the voice of J.C. Asir- 
vadam, pastor in the Tamil Lutheran Church, India, challenging 
forth a great missionary outreach, In summing up the Conven- 
tion's first gathering, the young Gettysburg historian, Abdel 
Ross Wentz, endeavored to show how the manifold character and 
the essential unity of the Lutheran Church offer it a "glorious 
future! | He icawwit acu" the, beginning: of. a,new. permiod, im .the 
history of Lutheranism."29 


Evangelical Catholicity 


More prominently than anyone else, Nathan Sdderblom personified 
in his generation the problem of being confessionally Lutheran 


and creatively ecumenical. Could anyone be both? His own ex- 
perience during the war and postwar years, shaped in a land 
ecumenically neutral, told him "Yes.'' You can be both. His 


visits to Germany after the war were intended to help revive 
the churches. Besides, being now separated from the state and 
the old practice of lay bishops (summus episcopus), was it not 
time for Lutheran and other evangelical folk churches to have 
bishops? For example, the Lutheran Church of Hanover in 1925 
elected its first bishop, August Marahrens; while the Lutheran 
Church of Saxony did so already in 1922, making Professor Ihmels 
its first bishop. How much influence Sdéderblom may have had 

in the fostering of episcopacy among leaders in the General 
Evangelical Lutheran Conference is not clear. Yet episcopacy 
was an element -- not the central one to be sure -- in Sdder- 
blom's vision of a "Lutheran world strategy."' If certain 
German Lutheran factions were critical of this episcopal over- 
ture, they were fully as critical, perhaps even more so, of his 
stress on evangelical catholicity. 


These authentic confessionalists sought to block Séderblom's 
appearance on the program in Eisenach, but his friend of Leipzig 
days; Rishop hmels) found «a place. for himassin this., Ihmels 
had the support of the American delegation when Augustana's 
president, Gustaf Albert Brandelle, warned that closing the 

door to Sé6derblom would be "unacceptable,"' This, however, was 
not an endorsement of evangelical catholicity. The Americans 
would have to hear more about that before falling in line. 


Meanwhile, Sdéderblom's ecumenical reputation was such that four 
non-Lutheran American groups extended him a joint invitation. 
They were the World Alliance for International Friendship 
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through the Churches, the Church Peace Union, the American 
Scandinavian Foundation, and, of course, the Federal Council 
of Churches, whose general secretary, Charles Macfarland, was 
Sdderblom's right hand in preparing the coming Stockholm con- 
ference on Life and Work. Lest it appear as though only non- 
Lutherans were interested in him, Sdderblom had almost at the 
same time received an urgent invitation from the Augustana 
Synod. Sédderblom had deep regard for Augustana as "the Church 
of Sweden in America." Personal friendship linked him with 
Augustana leaders of his own student generation as well as of 
more recent years. Besides, there were the newly found friends 
in the United Lutheran Church in America, including President 
Knubel, Charles Jacobs, John Morehead, Abdel Ross Wentz. They 
were all participants of note at Eisenach.3! 


The Archbishop's three-month tour of the United States during 

the autumn of 1923 was a thorough visitation of Augustana and 
certain other Lutheran centers. It ineluded»universities ‘as 

well, like Chicago, Yale, and Harvard. For lavishing bis time 
and energy on the Lutherans and seemingly neglecting his equi- 
valent ecumenical obligations he was bitterly criticized. Yet 

his own mind had been made up. He would spend his time with 
those who needed it most, with those Lutherans whom he sought 

to win over to full participation in the ecumenical movement 
generally and to the coming Life and Work conference particularly. 


Macfarland and his friends were irate. Macfarland's letter to 
Sdderblom in September, 1924 was acid with bitterness as well 
as steeped in contempt for America's Lutherans. Listen to Mac- 
farland, the partly Swede himself: 


It has been remarked here (in America) several 

« times that you had little or no contact with 
the great denominational leaders who lead the 
cooperative movement. It has been further re- 
marked that your time was spent with men hostile 
to co-operation or who knew or cared little or 
nothing about it. It was very unfortunate that 
your sponsors forced you to seem discourteous 
in appearing to decline to meet with the Fed- 
eral Council which had invited you to America 

only to have your declination. 


To tell, you. the truth, Lowas*te blame... 1 

heralded you as the great prophet of unity. 
Then when you came, it looked as though you 
not only repudiated the title but also re- 
pudiated myself. I was the subject of many 
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jokes for some time. That however is all past. 
It has had the effect, however, of creating the 
impression that you stood for Pan Lutheranism 
rather than for general co-operation: 


Obviously, Sdéderblom had taken a risk. Yet he staked his ecu- 
menical career on winning at least some of America's Lutherans 
not only for participation in Life and Work, but also, and 
‘more ‘perceptively, for a recovery of the evangelical catho- 
licity inherent. injtheir own confession of faith. 


It made excellent sense for Sdéderblom to set forth his maturing 
thoughts not only in Augustana circles but also in such a then 
vibrant center of thought as the United Lutheran Church in 
America Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. 

"Evangelic Catholicity," said Séderblom to the assembled faculty, 
students and guests, 'means to me not only a historic fact, but 
also the only direction in which organic unity can be reached." 
"When we confess our belief," he explained, "we (think not) of 
any ‘special, section,of the, Church, but of "One,:Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.'"33 Moving from the Universal Church as 
an object of faith to its historical appearance, "it has be- 
come usual to call one section of the Church 'Catholic,' in 
differenceyto ther other seetdions hi. 4. . Canpractice): inpdarect 
opposition to the Creed itself."" Thus, if one section empha- 
sizes the Church's orthodoxy, another its "absolutistic govern- 
ment,'’ as in its Roman manifestation, "the third emphasizes 

it's teaithfulness .to,ther Evangel, the) Gospel.» wacs, .gAllL three 
(sections)- must) claim: the: quality ,Cathobic." 


Soderblom went on to show that "our (Lutheran) forebearers 
took the word Catholic very much more in earnest than Evangelic 
Christendom (does) today.'' In John Gerhard, the prime theo- 
logian of early Lutheran orthodoxy, he saw the reminder that 
"the Evangelic faith is a necessary continuation of the Catho- 
lic Church." Which led Sdéderblom to conclude with this thesis: 
"The Catholicity of the Church cannot be accomplished and 
fulfilled as long as formalistic or nomistic conditions are 
deemed to be necessary for salvation or for Christian unity. 
Only our pure Evangelic doctrine of salvation through trust 

in God is able to rally the Christian communions with their 
manifold divergencies of worship, church-order and tradition 
into, one single fellowship, one organic nd Dee 


To this the Lutheran Church Review, which published "Evangelic 
Catholicity" as its lead article (1924), added an editorial 
note, (probably: by, Charles M. Jacobs): "In order to avoid any 
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possibility of misunderstanding it must be added that the aim 
of the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work to be 
held in Stockholm’ August ~ 1925, is not Organic-Unity, but joint 
action, co-operation on common clear lines in the burning moral 
problems of International and National life."36 


Unhappily this vision of Christian unity, and even its advocacy 
on the grounds of Lutheran orthodoxy, had the opposite effect 
in many areas of Lutheranism in the midwest. Augustana might 
indeed lavish attention on the Swedish Archbishop, and even 
have him dedicate the new seminary complex in Rock Island; and 
the United Lutheran Church in America, itself the allegedly 
liberal wing of American Lutheranism, would quite naturally 
give him a hearing. Yet among those bodies later forming the 
American Lutheran Church in 1930, as well as among Missouri 
Lutherans and those of Norse origin, Sdderblom was the "radical 
liberal," and attentiveness to him was guilt by association.3/ 
Besides, the Sdderblom visit called attention to the fact that 
Augustana and the United Lutheran Church in America were co- 
operating in mission overseas (India), a collaboration begun 
decades earlier 'in the context of the General Council and wére 
jointly engaged in university work among Lutheran students. 
Even in the Augustana ranks were some who bitterly opposed 
Sdderblom, not for his acknowledged Luther scholarship so much 
as for his interest in world religions. Nathan Sdderblom, a 
pioneer for Christain unity, was censured for taking seriously 
the world religions in whose context the Gosepl must find its 
way. As Gustaf Albert Brandelle, Augustana's president (1918- 
1935), has been called the advocate of ecumenism, who led the 
synod through the transition "from the older Augustana, 
suspicious in its dealings with non-Lutheran Church bodies and 
cautious in relations with Lutheran synods in America, to a 
synod friendly in its attitudes toward other Protestants and 
active in furthering co-operation within Lutheranism," so there 
were younger men who during Sdderblom's visit caught the 

larger vision.39 


In a sense, the Sdderblom mantle in America fell to Bergendoff. 
For he subsequently gave the Evangelical and Catholic elements 
of -ecelesiotosy their ‘Christcelogiceal- center sa fact ‘thaws 
caught in the Preamble of the present Lutheran Church in America 
constitution, of which Bergendoff was the author .40 


Similar stirrings were under way among young people, especially 
in the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church, where commitment to 
the catholicity of the Church was central to the theology in- 
herited from Nikolai F.S. Grundtvig. This was linked closely 
to a pervading sense of the people as community and a concern 
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for social justice perhaps more keenly felt than in any other 
part of Lutheranism in America. In a quite different way, and 
with a broadly cultivated piety, the Finnish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church wrestled with social as well as theological 
issues in making the American transition. Small as these two 
constituencies were, their importance to the creation of a 
Lutheran climate of thought disposed positively to Christian 
unity far exceeds their numbers. True, Suomi like the other 
Lutheran bodies was not without its detractors who warned 
against the dangers of association with other Christians; a 
warning often born of painful experience of loss and betrayed 
trust. “Only inside these groups could one sense the antici— 
pation of an ampler and coming unity. It was present, for 
example, in the ecumenical theology of a Grundtvig, with its 
focus on the Apostles' Creed; and it was sung -- not yet in 
English translation -- in what many regard as the most powerful 
and moving of Grundtvig's hymns of unity, "O Day full of grace 
that now we see," with its focus on Pentecost and its praise 
of God's redemption of the human race in Jesus Christ. 1 
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IV. PRINCIPLES APPLIED ECUMENICALLY 


The Washington Declaration's principles governing the United 
Lutheran Church in America's external relationships were poised 
for immediate application. In some cases, however, the time 
lag because of required action by the biennial convention could 
be two to four years. In fact, the passage of the Declaration, 
although timely in most respects, was too late to provide for 
official United Lutheran Church in America participation in 

the planning conference of Faith and Order, and also of Life 
and Work in Geneva during August, 1920. Happily, the United 
Lutheran Church in America's experienced mission man, Luther 

B. Wolf, had been in Crans, Switzerland earlier that summer at 
the informal preparations for an International Missionary 
Council. In the first postwar decade, it was uncertain how 

the many efforts toward Christian unity might fare. 


Latent in the United Lutheran Church in America constitution 
and more explicit in the Washington Declaration are the com- 
ponents of the Evangelical and Representative principle. It 
emerges as a summary of a Lutheran church body's policy on ex- 
ternal relationships. The evangelical component presupposes 
relationships with churches of Trinitarian faith only. The 
representative component of that principle requires the culti- 
vation of such relationships with other ecclesially chosen 
representatives only, with co-opted individuals who represent 
themselves only being held to an unofficial role, Three 
decades later, in 1950, United Lutheran Church in America 
President Franklin Clark Fry defined this Evangelical and 
Representative principle again, and a published survey showed 
how it had been applied throughout the church from pastors and 
congregations to synods and boards, as well as to the church 
body itself. 


Secretary Gardiner, of the Faith and Order movement, was tact- 
fully enthusiastic when he acknowledged receipt of several 
copies of the Declaration. Writing as a friend as well as an 
official, he told President Knubel: "I am greatly obliged for 
the admirable Declaration of Principles adopted by the United 
Lutheran Church of (sic) America in Washington last October, 
and if you could send me six copies I think I could use them 
to great advantage."’ Then came Gardiner's customary pitch for 
action, ''The Declaration is so entirely in harmony with our 
hopes and purposes of the World Conference movement, that I 

am more anxious than ever that the United Lutheran Church 
should appoint a Commission in this important matter." As it 
was, four years would seem like a very long time to wait. 
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The Formative 'Twenties 


During this first postwar decade, called politically isolation- 
ist and religiously liberal, by some, a worldwide ecumenical 
movement was doing two things to Lutherans: drawing them closer 
together than ever before, and bringing them into association 
with other communions in unprecedented ways, It may be enough 
simply to itemize a number of events where an application of 
the Washington Declaration gave the United Lutheran Church in 
America, and the Augustana Synod with it, a clear sense of 
purpose. During this period Suomi and the Danish (American) , 
Evangelical Lutheran Church were, in effect, represented by 

the Church of Finland and Denmark in matters of-larger ecu- 
menical scope, while they themselves participated in the tasks 
of the National Lutheran Council. 


In 1921, with the organization of the International Missionary 
Council at Lake Mohonk, New York, Luther B. Wolf of the United 
Lutheran Church in America was one of the 14 Americans on the 
70-member Council. His presence represented American Lutheran- 
concern for the German missions overseas, still deprived of 
support and personnel from the home societies in Germany. 
Actually, as American Lutherans shared with Swedish and Austral- 
ian and other bodies in bearing these additional burdens, they 
were to become increasingly involved ecumenically in Asia, 
Africa, the South Pacific, and Latin America. 


In 1922, the United Lutheran Church in America convention voted 
to take up a consultative relationship with the Federal Council 
of Churches. The implications and conditions of full member- 
ship had been studied with great care. Functional areas in 
which cooperation was deemed possible were listed and spelled 
out; such as the study of questions of Christian unity, common 
phases of educational work, surveys, publicity, declarations 

On matters of common concern, relief for stricken countries, 
and the like. All this, however, was qualified on theological 
grounds. Not only was the Federal Council seen as the major 
exponent of the Social Gospel, whereby the Gospel was easily 
distorted into Law, but the Council's constitution had a pre- 
amble which caused the United Lutheran Church in America to 
have second thoughts. Exception was taken sharply to the 
opening sentence: 


Whereas in the providence of God the time has 
come when it seems fitting more fully to mani- 
fest the essential oneness of the Christian 
Churches of America in Jesus Christ as their 
divine Lord and Savior, and to promote the 
Spirit of fellowship, sérvice and cooperation 
amones them. . .- 
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"The essential oneness of the Christian Churches .. . in Jesus 
Christ as their divine Lord and Saviour" was welcomed by the 
United Lutheran Church in America as "the rock." Nevertheless, 


given the American religious scene, what was to prevent Uni- 
tarians from accepting Christ's Lordship while still denying 
his deity? Was not the basis chosen by Faith and Order much 
sounder in this respect as, in accord with the Nicene Creed, 
it confessed "Jesus Christ as God and Saviour"?? Besides, other 
American Lutheran bodies were closely watching the United 
Lutheran Church in America. A consultative relationship was 
as far as the United Lutheran Church in America would go; and 
none of the other Lutherans went that far. This decision on 
the preamble would spark unprecedented United Lutheran Church 
in America action prior to the formation of the National 
Council of Churches in 1950.4 


In 1923 the first meeting of the Lutheran World Convention 
endeavored to assert the ecumenical character of the Lutheran 
Church. Going beyond this declarative statement the United 
Lutheran Church in America sought something more. As President 
Knubel told the 1922 convention, he was looking to the Eisenach 
gathering as a step toward achieving "a common understanding 

on the part of Lutherans throughout the world.’ “He explained, 
"We have taken no positive steps in such matters as the Faith 
and Order Movement and the Conference on Life and Work, One 

of the important reasons for our hesitance concerning these 
international movements is that we have steadily hoped for 

the possibility that the Lutherans of the world might come to 
some understanding as to the attitude which we ought to assume," 
He recognized that the churches in Europe were taking their 

own course and that Archbishop Séderblom was a man of "towering 
influence.'' He became more pointed: 


Our hearts, however, are very desirous that 
there might come to be a combined pressure of 
the Lutheranism of the world influencing and 
shaping these movements. .. . We recognize 
that there is a great necessity for which 
Lutheranism lives in the world. . ... to 
testify for-the truth we know before other 
Christians. 


Admitting that American Lutherans have much to learn from their 
brethren in Europe, he added, 'We believe also that there are 
some things which we can show (them) . . . especially as con- 
cerns American Protestantism," 


Eisenach appears to have brought such hopes a little nearer 
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realization, and Sederblom'’s visit to America in 1923 -did 
bring results, but long-range factors should not be overlooked. 
Knubel's plea for confessional representation in the proposed 
World Council of Churches’ constitution is particularly sig- 
nificant, for the plea he made in 1938 he had already voiced 
most clearly in 1922. The "common understanding" for which he -- 
along with a growing number of others -- hoped, was achieved, 
at least on the point of confessional representation, by his 
successor in office and others of like mind only after World 
War IT. 

\ 
Eisenach, moreover, saw the first international meeting of 
Lutheran women. Responding to felt need, they determined to organ- 
ize worldwide. One of them was the mother of Franklin Clark Fry .8 


In 1924, the United Lutheran Church in America convention voted 
participation,in Faith and Order. The “world conference, set: for 
1927, was reassuringly described as "truly a Free Conference." 
The instructions as to the use of this freedom were clear, "Our 
representatives may and shall present in love, yet with all 
frankness, the view of the Lutheran Church on any and all points 
that may come under discussion.'’ Furthermore, the United 
Lutheran Church in America representatives were to bear in mind 
the confessional scene as a whole and "not take any action in- 
volving inconsistency with our Doctrinal Base or with any 
covenanted obligations of the United Lutheran Church to other 
Lutheran bodies in this country or throughout the world." 9 


This action of 1924 marks most nearly the official entry of the 
United Lutheran Church in America into the main stream, the 
doctrinal one, of the ecumenical movement. Faith and Order was 
the point of entry. Behind the decision to join lay numerous 
inguities; many requests for clarification, much pondering sot 
possible consequences, plus a sustained emphasis on the central 
doctrines of theology: God, the Atonement, the Incarnation, 
the Trinity; ALP of this: comes out an the more than five svears 
of correspondence between Gardiner, of Faith and Order, and 
Knubel as well as Melanchthon G. G. Scherer, the United Lutheran 
Church in America secretary. This prolonged exchange offers an 
unmatched insight into the sometimes anguished struggle pre- 
ceeding the ecumenical phinge. ‘To be sure, “alréady-in “1920, 

the United Lutheran Church in America's John Morehead, then 
chief European commissioner of the National Lutheran Council, 
found that his brief visit to Geneva had “led te hissbeing .co- 
opted to the Business Committee of Faith and Order; for the 
participation of American Lutherans was eagerly being sought. 
The Scandinavians were in, and so were the Hungarian Lutherans 
under their farsighted Bishop Sandor Raffay. But the German 
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Lutherans (those of the General Evangelical Lutheran Confer- 

ence and Bishop Ihmels especially) remained aloof. Therefore 
the United Lutheran Church in America action of 1924 remains 

an ecumenical milestone. 


Likewise in 1924 the United Lutheran Church in America conven- 
tion approved participation in the Universal Christian Confer- 
ence on Life and Work. Even before Archbishop Séderblom's 
visit to America in the autumn of 1923, the United Lutheran 
Church in America membership was being informed and urged to 
take part in the forthcoming Stockholm conference.!9 Different 
from other contemporary movements, the purpose of this one "is 
rather to concentrate the thought of Christendom on the mind 
of Christ as revealed in the Gospels toward those great social 
questions, industrial and international, which are so acutely 
urgent in every country." Besides, the Stockholm Conference, 
it was anticipated, 'will be to the whole life and work of the 
Church substantially what the World Conference at Edinburgh 
was for Foreign Missions." 


Séderblom must have wondered at the great caution exercised by 
the leaders of the United Lutheran Church in America, If it 
was intended for the United Lutheran Church in America's own 
membership it certainly was loud and clear enough to be heard 
by other American Lutherans as well. "It is clearly understood,’ 
according to the American Committee on Arrangements, "that the 
Conference will not in any way affect denominational autonomy, 
either in organization, doctrine, or administration, and that 
no ecclesiastical body will be compromised in its distinctive 
position by participating in the Conference. It is to be a 
free Conference for mutual benefit; a Conference only." At 
United Lutheran Church in America prodding, this statement was 
given wider publicity. On that condition, moreover, it was 
agreed that "the Conference will not be proclaimed as a manifes- 
tation of Christian Unity.12 For Lutherans, Christian unity is 
primarily oneness in faith and its confession."' The instruc- 
tions for the United Lutheran Church in America representatives 
were clear. They "shall be guided by our Declaration of 
Principles adopted at Washington, especially Section D, con- 
cerning Co-operative Movements Among the Protestant Churches, 
and .. . they shall not: assume: any attitude or take any action 
inconsistent therewith."13 


The year 1924 thus retains a double significance as it marks 
the entry of the United Lutheran Church in America into the two 
streams of ecumenical endeavor which 14 years later were to 
converge into the World Council of Churches "in process of 
formation." 
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Meanwhile, the implications of ecumenical involvement were 
being decided in the Augustana Synod as well. Its decision 
was to participate in Life and Work and to send delegates to 
Stockholm, but. not, fo participate ine fattn and Order. im Lact , 
that negative stand -- so it seems even today -- reflected the 
suspicion that Faith and Order was dominated by Anglicans and 
Episcopalians; and the unpleasant memories of American Episco- 
palians wooing away Lutherans lingered on, 14 


In any case, for Augustana as well as for the United Lutheran 
Church in America, the course was now set for ecumenical in- 
volvement to a greater degree than hitherto, both at home and 
abroad. 


To the Stockholm Conference in 1925 “their first ecumenical 
plunge, the United Lutheran Church and Augustana sent their 
assigned quota of delegates. The Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America also took part-(J:.C.K. Preus, et: al’). Among the 

United Lutheran Church in America's four delegates, sadly, was 
the first Conference casualty, Gettysburg's Professor Jacob 

AY CGlutz, dying of injuries received when “struck by a truck, 

The American delegates were impressed, not least by the opening 
of the Conference with an address of the King of Sweden who, 
with Nordic aplomb, recalled*the opening “of the Council “of 
Nicaea just 1600 years earlier by the Emperor Constantinel? For 
the first time, too, a group of leading Eastern Orthodox church- 
men took part in a largely Protestant assembly; thanks mainly 

to the ecumenism of the Archbishop of Upsala. The issues were 
treated by lecture rather than by discussion and included those 
of peace and war, the Church and social as well as moral 
problems such as alcoholism, marriage and divorce, industrial 
relations’. 


The American Lutheran delegates expressed disappointment that 
the Conference failed "to give us the solution of at least some 
of the problems that were discussed.'' Instead, its message 

saw the mission of the Church "to state principles and to 
assert the ideal."" We now know that one of the chief authors 
of the Stockholm message was Berlin's New Testament scholar, 
Adolph Deissmann, a Lutheran of the Evangelical Union. These 
Americans, however, saw that Stockholm's greatest benefit lay 
in the prospect of better relations between the churches, And 
this was exactly Sdderblom's idea of a good gathering; the 
cumulative effect of mutual trust through personal friendship. 1 


Professor Emil Fischer of Philadelphia observed, "Is it fair, 
ok is “it even wise,” tor the American litheran Church to altow 
European Lutheranism to assume full leadership and responsi- 
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bility in matters which are of immediate concern to us also?"l/ 


Like "Edinburgh 1910," Stockholm's Life and Work program was 
given a continuation committee. Soderblom was its first 
chairman, and assisting him for the year 1925-26 was the young 
American theologian, Conrad Bergendoff, the living link with 
Augustana.1l® 


Folenearlyo three weeks, in, August. 1977, the city of -Laucapne. 
on the shores of Lake Geneva, was host to the first World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. Of the nearly 400 delegates about 
70 were Lutheran (or near-Lutheran from the Evangelical Union). 
The Norwegian Lutheran Church of America and the Lutheran Free 
Church were represented by one delegate each; the United 
Lutheran Church in America by four. Charles H. Brent, whose 
vision in Edinburgh 1/7 years earlier had now culminated in 
this solemn gathering, gave his opening sermon as a '"'Call to 
Unity." Of the three ensuing addresses on this subject, the 
first was by the young Erlangen theologian and member of the 
Lutheran Church of Bavaria, Werner Elert. During the ensuing 
days, other themes were presented and discussed, including: 
the Church's message to the world; the Gospel; the nature of 
the Church; the Church's common confession of faith; the 
Church's ministry; the Sacraments; the unity of Christendom 
and the relation thereto of existing churches.19 


Aside from the addresses, the themes were not so much discussed 
as commented upon by spokesmen of the various communions. 

Among some of the participants, as could be anticipated, the 
temptation was strong to synthesize the input on certain sub- 
jects and to formulate some sort of provisional agreement, 
Although this might have pleased the impatient, it prompted the 
more cautious to propose a deliberative and long-term method. 


This is the concern underlying the "Declaration by Members of 
the Lutheran Communion." It was a methodological concern and, 
So far-ast*thio.writer “bas been able to ascertain. 10 first 
appeared in the correspondence between Secretary Gardiner and 
President Knubel as early as 1922.29 at that time, and follow- 
ing, Knubel was at pains to learn about the method to be 
followed by Faith and Order. In short, Knubel was eager to 

see all the communions state their own positions clearly before 
attempting any doctrinal consensus, This was precisely the 
argument that had been developed by the United Lutheran Church 
in America with respect to its own decision on whether or not 
to become a full member of the Federal Council of Churches, 

Now at Lausanne came the crucial moment for the same kind of 
emphasis on solid doctrinal inquiry and exchange. 
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Among the eight signatories of the Lutheran declaration 

were two Americans; both from the United Lutheran 

Church in America: M.G.G. Scherer, secretary of the church, 
and Augustus Steimle, pastor of Advent Church, New York City. 
The latter read the text in English; the Ecclesiastical In- 
spector (Lutheran) in Paris, read it in French; the General 
Superintendent of the Evangelical Church in Westphalia, Wil- 
helm Zoellner, a Lutheran, read it in German.22 The other signa- 
tories included Nathan Sdderblom, Archbishop of Upsala, a 
Norwegian and a Latvian Bishop, and a prelate of the Wuertem- 
berg Church, Germany. The well known position of the United 
Lutheran Church in America certainly influenced this statement, 
It spoke for more Lutherans than the eight signatories as it 
proposed the formation of a ''small commission composed of 
trusted representatives of the various groups, namely the Ortho- 
dox, the Evangelical Lutherans, the Reformed Presbyterians 
(Calvinists), the Anglicans, the Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Congregationalists, etc. . . . to examine these propositions 
(turned in by the respective communions) in the light of the 
discussions during this conference and to set forth the points 
of agreement and difference in doctrine and practice." 


All of which grew out of a profound sense of gratitude for the 
fact that a conference such as this one had been convened. So 
the declaration added: 


It is therefore our judgement that the Confer- 
ence should in its public proclamation strongly 
éxpress the great significance of this gathering, 
that deep spiritual unity which we recognize with 
gratitude to God, the serious will to unity which 
prevails, and the value and necessity of thorough 
and fraternal discussion in continyance of the 
labors here begun .24 


As to the mastery of theological substance, the Lutheran side 
was even then gifted with promising theologians of ecumenical 
stature. Among the Scandinavians, Sdderblom was the senior 
among the Swedish participants that included Gustaf Aulen, 
Anders Nygren, Yngve Brillioth, and others. These protago- 
nists of Swedish theology would, in future, also help establish 
Lutheranism ecumenically in the English-speaking world. 


The statements from the participating churches were published 

in a volume called Convictions (1934). Among the Lutheran 
responses, that of the United Lutheran Church in America came 
last, and concluded with two matters of the Faith and Order 
report from Lausanne to which these Americans gave full endorse- 
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ment. For one, the Faith and Order encouragement for "the 
union of bodies of similar doctrine, polity and worship" was 
helping the United Lutheran Church in America to increase its 
efforts toward Lutheran union in North America. The United 
Lutheran Church in America's "Savannah Declaration," made at 

its 1934 convention in Georgia, was a determined step in this 
direction, but with little immediate effect.25 For another, the 
commitment of the Faith and Order method to avoid "equivoca- 
tions and ambiguities," to which hasty statements are prone was 
naturally welcomed. "We believe that the movement for union 
should proceed along lines which recognize ecclesiastical order, 
and we deprecate any impatience which would force the issue 
without regard to the development of the Church as a whole."26 


During the Easter season 1928, on the Mount of Olives overlook- 
ing the Holy City, there convened "the first truly representa- 
tive global assembly of Christians in the long history of the 
church.'' The small company of 250 persons comprised the first 
enlarged meeting of the International Missionary Council. The 
gathering took place on the grounds of the Empress Augusta 
Victoria Institute, former German mission property. 2/ The sole 
representative of the United Lutheran Church in America was its 
president, Frederick H. Knubel. His own long interest in world 
mission had brought him to the right place; for he was then on 
his return journey from an extended trip to the United Lutheran 
Church in America-related Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church and 
to other churches and places of religious significance in India. 
More is the pity that this pause in Jerusalem rates but a single 
sentence in the United Lutheran Church in America Foreign Mission 
Board report to the 1928 convention. 28 


Lack of fuller recognition of the Jerusalem conference may, how- 
ever, be excused on the grounds that the United Lutheran Church 
in America interest at that time was focused on a history-making 
event in India itself. The first and largest of the overseas 
missions of the United Lutheran Church in America, begun by 
“Father” C.F, Heyer in 1842), was now at last and officially a 
church. For all Lutheran as well as other overseas mission 
work, the 1920s were the beginning of the transition from 
mission status to self-governing church status. Not fully, as 
yet, but well under way. In fact, already in 1926 the Feder- 
ation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India (FELCI; today 
the United Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India) had come 

into being. The work, sprung from German, Swedish and American 
efforts and divided by different Indian tongues, was striving 
for union. In many quarters it was said that the formation of 
the United Lutheran Church in America had provided a model as 
well as proven an incentive. Elsewhere, as in the Tamilnad of 
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southernmost India, the assistance rendered by the Church of 
Sweden Mission to the neighboring beleagured Leipzig Mission 
work, hastened ecclesial change. Archbishop Sdoderblom had con- 
secrated Paul Sandegren as first Bishop of the Tamil Evangeli- 
eal. Lutheran, Chureh.. And in the north,.the Gossner-Mission 
people, cut off from German.support, directly after the-war 
declared themselves the Gossner Lutheran Church. In more ways 
than one, the move from the category of mission to that of co- 
equal church body was under way. As President Knubel and many 
others well knew, the road would be a long one; but he had 
been in India to see the beginning of this long journey. And 
the pause, for him, in Jerusalem 1928 was a cause of thanks- 
giving. 


In 1919, the second Lutheran World Convention convened. It 
was early summer; Copenhagen was the hospitable place and the 


Church of Denmark the generous host. Ecumenical issues, though 
present in the minds of many, were eclipsed by confessional 
interests. Positions taken six years earlier.at Eisenach were 


reaffirmed in the wake of a mutually exercised helpfulness. To 
be sure, all was not calm. The dire need of fellow Lutherans 
in communist Russia sent signals of foreboding. Among the Ger- 
man delegates, a peace treaty they considered unjust made them 
at times withdrawn in an international setting. American 
Lutherans labored under their own chronic tensions in the lower 
echelons of leadership but retained their strong place in the 
Lutheran World Convention, a fact reaffirmed by the continued 
presidency (Executive Committee) of John A. Morehead. 


"Copenhagen in 1929" celebrated confessional identity in several 
ways. It observed the 400th anniversary of Luther's Catechism 
and saw it, next to the Bible, the common denominator among the 
world's estimated 70 million Lutherans. It anticipated the 
quadricentennial of the Augsburg Confession in 1930, noting 
that document as the legally identifying mark of Lutheran 
churches in. every continent. It. welcomed-a book, .- The Lutheran 
Churches of the World (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1929) as a means 
of acquainting the faithful with each other. Even its three 
authors had never seen each other, yet each was attaining 
stature in the global movement: the United Lutheran Church in 
America's Abdel Ross Wentz (Gettysburg), Denmark's Alfred Theo- 
dore Jorgensen, and Hanover's Paul Fleisch. 


Theveontessional- principle meaning unity in faith as  borniot 
the Scriptures and set: forth in Luther's Small Catechism and in 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, was re-affirmed as the first 
of seven general principles. The Lutheran World Convention it- 
self was defined as "a free conference or a free association 
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of Lutheran churches and organizations."29 The full autonomy of 
each church body was recognized. Politics were to be excluded 
from the Convention's programs. Its assistance to "the needy 
and deserving Churches of the (Lutheran) faith'' was to be 
rendered "without respect to race, language or political 
alignment." The declared purpose of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention was to be "the servant of all in the Gospel and in the 
faith that worketh by love.">l 


Without naming them, the Copenhagen resolutions on promoting 
unity in the Lutheran Church and on developing a proper con- 
cern for social problems seemed to imply some ongoing aware- 
ness of, and participation in, the ecumenical movements of 
Faith and Order and of Life and Work. The International 
Missionary Council was specifically named as an agency in 
which Lutheran mission interests should be "more strongly 
represented .""32 


In brief, the tone of Copenhagen 1929 was set by the intention 
for a worldwide Lutheran constituency to grow together and to 
remember the wholeness of the Church,?2 


Meanwhile, in another quarter, the Faith and Order continua- 
tion committee met in Prague in September, 1929. Here, too, 
rang the note of re-affirmation. The United Lutheran Church 
in America delegates to Lausanne, 1927, comprised the church 
body's commission on Faith and Order. With approval the 
Lutheran Church in America commission conveyed in its report to 
the 1930 convention the resolution as adopted at Prague. 
Namely: "that the Continuation Committee reaffirms the foun- 
dation principle of the World Conference on Faith and Order 
that the ultimate union of the Churches requires 'the clear 
statement and full consideration of those things in which we 
differ as well as of those things in which we are at one.'” 


EGod wadbe unity, sayeoFaith.and Order.e Yes, (replies the 
United Lutheran Church in America, Upon this basic subject 

"we have concentrated our attention.'' The commissioners ex- 
plained, "We believe that our United Lutheran Church is ready 
to endorse this proposition so qualified as to make clear the 
difference between unity and union,'’ They made the distinction 
in. these terms. .The.unity,God_ wills for-the Church “is a unity 
involving the relationship of personalities. It is therefore 
in its very nature spiritual, the unity of the Spirit tandia 
Unity in cpirit.., che unity of the-Ghurel, in this “sense exists 
even now. Certainly God wills such unity."34 


However, 'whether God wills the union of all Christians here 
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on earth in one visible body, without regard to the existence or 
non-existence of the spiritual unity, is quite another question. 
We believe that the way to union of the Churches is through 

the inner spiritual unity of a common faith, and that the union 
should be as comprehensive as this unity will permit." 


Illustrative of what the commissioners here meant was the trans- 
parent joy with which they approved the Faith and Order report 
on "The Church's Message to the World -- the Gospel." The 
second of six reports produced at Lausanne, the commissioners 
characterized it as "a most significant and HOS SAE phenomenon 
in the realm of “Christian thought and Bbelier.” 5 


Chief among its authors, it was said, was again the German New 
Testament scholar, Adolf Diessmann. But as with all ecumenical 
achievement, it was a product of joint effort and common dedi- 
cation. 
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in place of the relatively steady pace of events thus far, a 
time of turmoil and discontinuity changed the climate of the 
ecumenical movement. On the world stage, the beginnings of an 
economic depression late in 1929 spread relentlessly. The 
effect of National Socialist Grtindlichkeit on the churches in 
Germany went far beyond what church leaders and others usually 
considered Church-State relations. Race relations, religious 
liberty, freedom of conscience, and the very fabric of society 
were manipulated by a cruelly deft totalitarian hand. 


For two of the main ecumenical streams there was change in the 
personal dimension too. Faith and Order's founding father, 
Charles Brent, had died in March, 1929, Life and Work's spirited 
leader, Nathan Sdderblom, was taken suddenly in the summer of 
1931. Fortunately, as with the missionary movement earlier, 
continuation committees carried on after Stockholm 1925 and 
Lausanne 1927. The importance of these ongoing committees can 
hardly be overestimated. But the hard times of the depression 
curtailed and even supspended their meetings for a few years, 
By 1934, however, new leaders were in place, William Temple, 
Archbishop of York, nad succeeded Brent in Faith and Order. 
George K.A. Bell, since 1929 Bishop of Chichester, chaired the 
Life and Work continuation committee during a crucial biennium, 
1934-36. 


For the Lutherans, the early thirties brought comparable changes 
in North America and certainly in Nazi Germany. In the USA, the 
National Lutheran Council's activities were being turned around 
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from primarily international to mainly domestic concerns. For 
years John Morehead had shouldered both types of responsibil- 
ities, but in 1930 the director's post in the National Lutheran 
Council was taken over by Ralph H. Long, from the newly formed 
American Lutheran Church. Morehead remained president of the 
Lutheran World Convention's executive committee until 1935, 
when the third Lutheran World Convention gathering, this time 
in Paris, made him honorary president, Failing health had 

long burdened him, and he died in 1936, 


American Lutheran involvement in the ecumenical movement was 
now in a "wait-and-see'" position. But such early developments 
as a tight foreign exchange monetary policy in Germany were 
enough to alert American, Australian and Scandinavian Lutherans 
that once again they might be called upon to share in the 
support of German missions in Asia and Africa. By the middle 
thirties, moreover, the policies of the Nazi party had begun 
toyvcreate’ a. stream of refugees. In brief, not doctrine so 
much as the destiny of people became ecumenical issues. Not 
unto put the Christian taith .tselr would be on trial: and 
in Europe this was sensed a good deal earlier than in America, 


One by one the years 1934 to 1938 reveal an interplay of 
interests, some confessionally Lutheran, others calling forth 
a new kind of ecumenical confessing. 


Events from 1934 to 1939 


1. 1934: In May, 1934, the soon famous theological 
declaration made by an emergency synod in Barmen in the Rhine- 
land, moved the already tense struggle in the German Protestant 
folk churches a decisive step forward. Over against the Nazi- 
friendly German Christians who sought control of the churches, 
a powerful counter force emerged which called itself the Con- 
fessing Church; or, in the strictly Lutheran bodies, the Con- 
fessional Church. The focus of the Barmen Declaration drafted 
by Dewi Kari Barth, was on the Lordship of Jesus Christ. ~The 
German Church struggle was really a struggle within the church 
itself and involved either partial or complete loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. Supporters of Barmen were Evangelical, Lutheran, 
and the Reformed minority; opponents were the recently created 
German Evangelical or National Church, under Nazi control ,36 


In August, 1934 the Life and Work continuation committee met 
on the Danish island of Fano. Chaired by George Bell, Bishop 
of Chichester, the German situation was the main item on the 
agenda. Danish Lutherans had carefully surveyed the German 
situation. In the background, in a liaison capacity, was 
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young Deitrich Bonhoeffer. The German Church representatives 
from Berlin presented the official version of government policy 
toward the churches. The exchange, at times heated, was highly 
informative. Life and Work had,since Stockholm,enjoyed strong 
German support; stronger, indeed, than had Faith and Order. 

The second Universal Christian Conference would be coming up 
soon, in 1934. Where, even at this preparatory stage, would 
Life and Work take its stand? Not without agonizing and much 
prayer was its mind made up. Its decision was: To stand by 
the Confessing Church. Free ties with Germany's churches 

were ffom then on progressively restricted . 


2... 1935: _The year 1935 was hiehlignted’ for the Lutheran 
World Convention by its third international gathering, this 
time in Paris, during early October. Compared with its two 
predecessors, this was a small business meeting. Among the 
less than 100 in attendance were the heads of churches from 
21 countries... Prepared addresses laid stress on the Speng- 
lerian decline of the West and the worsening world situation. 
Everyone knew that Hitler's Germany was a prime source of 
anguish, but its name was not mentioned, lest there be retali- 
ation against the German churches, 


In the face of the challenge, the discussions in Paris repeat- 
edly deplored the inadequacy of the Lutheran World Convention 
as a "free association of Lutheran churches."' At least three 
significant steps were taken. 


First, a new president was elected to succeed the retiring Dr. 
Morehead. It was Germany's turn. Numerically, of course, its 
Lutheran churches comprised the far largest single national 
segment; and they had waited long for their place at the top. 
August Marahrens, Bishop of Hanover,was elected president of 
the Lutheran World Convention executive committee. 


Second, the Convention's clear need for a permanent office was 
recognized by all, so the Paris meeting authorized the office 
of General Secretary. “Hanns Lilje, also of Hanover, and@until 
then general secretary of the Student Christian Movement in 
Germany, was elected. A young man of uncommon ability and 
linguistic facility as well as theological and cultural under- 
standing, he was a Lutheran of confessional commitment and 
ecumenical expérience. “His efticé, alas, was in Berlin, ‘and 
he was watched with interest by more than the Lutheran World 
Convention. 


Third, the Paris meeting authorized the preparation of a con- 
stitution for the Lutheran World Convention, 


he 


Meanwhile, however, in view of the world situation, the choice 
of top personnel created the uneasy feeling that, in effect, 
the Convention had painted itself into a corner. Both its 
president and general secretary were inside Germany and curbed 
in their freedom to act. their role. Happily, the first wice- 
president was the United Lutheran Church in America's President 
Knubel. He thus was head of the American Section of the 
Lutheran World Convention. Time would come when one section -- 
Scandinavian, American, or German -- would have to act for the 
others « 


3. 1936: A most crucial meeting of the Lutheran World 
Convention officers and executive committee took place in New 
York in 1936. The non-political character of this meeting had 
cleared the way for the coming not only of Marahrens, but also 
of Bishop Hans Meiser of Bavaria and General Secretary Lilje. 
Meiser's presence was the more gratifying inasmuch as he had 
two years earlier been under house arrest in Munich. His 
strong stand for the freedom of the church earned him ‘the ire 
of Nazi officialdom. The latter relented only after a*march 
of Franconian farmers to the Bishop's residence demonstrated 
the church's popular support. 


The Scandinavian Section, represented at the New York meeting 
by Dr. Per Pehrsson (Sweden) and Dr. Alfred T. Jorgensen (Den- 
mark), the Lutheran World Convention's treasurer, was cast in 
a mediating role. Its importance became evident in the sub- 
sequent discussion of the function and preferred structure of 
the Lutheran World Convention and a corresponding constitution. 
As to the latter, a preliminary draft was prepared by General 
Secretary Lilje. Among various alternatives, Abdel Ross Wentz 
proposed the creation of a Lutheran World Council, a form 
which could draw on the National Lutheran Council as a model. 
Practical matters, however, required a deferment of this 
Structural interest until a dater times “But even the ensuing 
meetings of the executive committee in Amsterdam in 1937 and 
in’ Upsala in 1938 came up with no’ conclusive actions ~Most™ im- 
portant, in terms of the times, was that Sweden was henceforth 
represented on the executive committee by Archbishop Erling 
Eidem.3/ 


The mentioned practical matters included not only assistance 

to minority churches and financially distressed German missions 
overseas, but also the issue of a common Lutheran approach to 
the ecumenical movement. Plans, meanwhile, were taking shape 
for the fourth Lutheran World Convention gathering, this one 

to be held in Philadelphia in 1940. Those appointed to this 
task included leading members of the church bodies participating 
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in the National Lutheran Council. Their working together on 

a project of global scope was seen as an aid toward a firmer 
Lutheran partnership in America. However, the intervention of 
World War II postponed a first convening of world Lutheranism 
in North America until 1957, 


4. 1937: Ecumenically, the year 1937 is remembered as the 
moment when two world movements voted to become one. The story, 
so big with significance and so often told, here needs but a 
respectful reference. Experience had shown that the more 
Faith and Order came to grips with social and cultural context 
of its concerns, the more it became involved in matters of 
Life and Work. Similarly, the more Life and Work probed the 
meaning of its social concern, the more it found that meaning 
in the realm of Faith and Order. To those present at the 
Oxford Conference, where Life and Work dealt formidably with 
issues of "Church, Community, and State," and/or at the Edin- 
burgh Conference on Faith and Order, the vote to unite these 
two converging streams made climactic sense. Well might 
William Temple, who chaired the Edinburgh meeting with confi- 
dent understanding, call the ecumenical movement, "the great 
new fact of our era." 38 


American Lutheran participation found an Augustana delegation 
at Oxford, and a United Lutheran Church in America as well as an 
Augustana delegation at Edinburgh. Conrad Bergendoff, along 
with the two other Augustanans, had the benefit of seeing this 
dual phenomenon whole. The writer of these lines gratefully 
recalls this accent on wholeness, as Bergendoff took pains at 
Edinburgh to introduce him to the ecumenical movement and thus 
to turn one student's summer study tour into a life-long com- 
mitment to ecumenism and the unity of the Church.72 The United 
Lutheran Church in America's three-man delegation comprised 
Augustus Steimle, Abdel Ross Wentz, and Elmer E. Flack of the 
Hamma School of Theology, Springfield, Ohio. The two American 
Lutherans appointed to the large continuation committee of 
Faith and Order were Bergendoff and Wentz. The latter was one 
of three Lutherans on the 18-member executive committee, the 
other two being Sweden's Bishop Gustaf Aulen as vice-president 
and Copehagen's Bishop Fuglsang-Damgaard .40 


Significant for American Lutheran movement involvement was 

that they had 19 fellow Lutherans on the continuation committee, 
of whom nine were from the Northern churches. Eight places, 
reserved for the Germans, were unfilled. It was a loss to the 
ecumenical movement that no German delegates could be present 
either at Oxford or at Edinburgh. They did contribute important 
essays to the discussions at Oxford. In large part these 
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contributions were possible because of the wise planning and 
informed co-opting by the designer of the Oxford Conference, 
Joseph H. Oldham. Earlier he himself had been drawn from his 
absorption in the International Missionary Council to a lively 
participation in Life and Work. And he knew better than most 
others, notably after the decision at Fano in 1934, what the 
loss of active German participation would mean to the ecumeni- 
cal movement as a whole.41 


Perhaps Oxford better than Edinburgh was able to register the 
widespread change of ecumenical climate. A sense of the Church, 
long in eclipse, especially in the more individualistic and 
Kingdom-courting American Protestantism, was back. Orthodox, 
Anglicans, Lutherans, as well as certain other communions found 
this change congenial. Oxford's repeated call, "Let the Church 
be the Church" found its ready response in Edinburgh. 


Equally pervasive was the cumulative effect of the Continental 
theologians especially and their renewed emphasis on the 
Scriptures. Karl Barth's commentary on Romans in 1918 had 
sounded the alarm. He played a major role in Germany, until 
ousted in 1935 from Bonn and continued to be influential from 
his base in Basel. Emil Brunner, in America as well as in his 
native Switzerland, sounded the warning in his theology of 
crisis. The crucial choice was to abandon a sterile liberalism 
and to return to the imperatives asserted by the Reformation. 
In America, thanks to the brothers Reinhold and Richard Neibuhr 
and to refugee theologians, Paul Tillich especially, the Amer- 
ican religious climate was changing. American Protestantism, 
which Dietrich Bonhoeffer while briefly at Union had described 
as religion without Reformation, was theologically and ecclesi- 
ologically "coming of age.'' In brief, the very absence of the 
usual complement of Germans at ecumenical gatherings seemed 
compensated by other forces.42 


D. kooe:. On May J3. 1938... the- Provisional Comitttee or 
the World Council of Churches in Process of Formation held its 
first meeting in Utrecht, the Netherlands. The official rep- 
resentatives of the churches elected William Temple (Arch- 
bishop of York) chairman. He was flanked by three vice-chair- 
men: John R. Mott (USA, Methodist), Strenopoulos Germanos 
(Archbishop of Thyateira, Greek Orthodox), and Marc Boegner 
(France, Reformed Church). The call to become General Secre- 
tary was extended to Willem Adolf Visser’t Hooft (The Nether- 
lands, Reformed), at that time general secretary of the World 
Student Christian Federation in Geneva. There were no Lutherans 
in the top spots at this initial point, and only later was 
Erling Eidem (Archbishop of Upsala) added to what was to be- 
come, after Temple's death in 1944, a five-member presidium. 


Bags 


Lutherans, to be sure, were represented from the beginning in 
the main body of 35 members. In 1938 no Germans were permitted 
to leave their country to attend this meeting. The .one Amer- 
ican Lutherans were United Lutheran Church in America President 
Knubel and his alternate, Ralph H. Long, director of ‘the 
National Lutheran Council and a member of the American Lutheran 
Church, 


The main Utrecht agenda was the adoption of a constitution for 
the World Council of Churches. In draft it had already been 
circulated and discussed by the continuation committees of Faith 
and Order and Life and Work in 1937. Also, an advisory con- 
ference of church representatives had gone over it thoroughly. 
Three issues in particular had been up for discussion. 


(1) One issue, on the nature and authority of the proposed 
council, brought our clearly that the World Council was in no 
sense a Super-Church. As a memorandum by Temple explained: 


It is not a federation as commonly understood, 
and its Assembly and Central Committee will have 
no constitutional authority whatever over its 
constituent churches. Any authority that it may 
have will consist in the weight it carries with 
the churches by its wisdom.4 


Temple employed almost the same words Soderblom had used nearly 
two decades earlier at Oud Wassenaar when proposing a world 
council. 45 


(2) A second issue was the Council's proposed basis. Although 
some church representatives claimed they could not conscientiously 
accept if , ‘the great majority favored the Faith and Order basis, 
and the final vote was unanimous. Membership based on the credal 
formula of accepting 'Jesus Christ as God and Saviour" made clear 
that the churches were gathered in the name of the Lord of the 
Chane. 6 In the summer, the Lutheran World Convention executive 
committee, meeting in Upsala, recorded "with satisfaction that 
the confession of ‘our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour' was 
unanimously adopted as the basis of the proposed World Council 
of Churches. We would emphatically state that thereby agreement 
in faith was acknowledged as the unavoidable requirement for a 
true unification of the churches."4/ 


Thus there is a consistent emphasis on Lutheran solidarity run- 
ning through all strivings for unity and union among Lutherans 
themselves as well as between Lutherans and those of other 
communions in the ecumenical movement. It may be called the 
confessional principle in action and, from the United Lutheran 
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Church in America standpoint, an application of the Washington 
Declaration. 


(3) A third issue concerned the understanding of the form 
of ecclesial participation in the Assembly and Central Committee 
of the Council. At this point varying concepts of the nature 
of the church came into play. The proposed constitution made 
use of two forms; one for the Eastern Orthodox en bloc, as a 
kind of confessional representation; and another for Anglicans 
and Protestants, on a national or regional basis. The latter 
meant that for most of the Council's member churches represen- 
tation would not be by communions but by nations. To American 
Lutherans especially, the regional or national form was un- 
acceptable. 


Precisely with respect to eventual membership in the World 
Council, the Lutheran World Convention executive committee 

in 1937, before the Utrecht meeting, and again in 1938, latched 
onto the place given the Orthodox in the Council's constitution 
asi'a precedent. Butethen it went? 'on to isay,) ini a Line of 
reasoning based on Article VII of the Augsburg Confession: 


Onby when ‘the Cospel ‘of Jesus Christ rs rightly 
and purely taught and the Sacraments are admin- 
istered according to the institution founded by 
Jesus will true church unity be maintained, 
according to the testimony of the New Testament 
ae contressed “by “our *chureh i... 


The Lutheran World Convention believes that 
only on a confessional basis will participation 
in the work (of the World Council) possess 
permanent and hopeful prospect. 


In place of Bishop Marahrens, who was unable to leave Germany, 
President Knubel made the presentation. Yet the large majority 
at Utrecht felt that Knubel was raising a problem for which 

the time available could provide no satisfactory solution. He 
was assured, however, that through the appropriate committee 
presenting the constitution to the first assembly of the Council, 
an appropriate amendment could be submitted. 


Actually, a decade would pass before that day. In the mean- 
while, the presence of Knubel and Long, the one from the United 
Lutheran Church in America, the other from the American Lutheran 
Church, gave visible evidence that American Lutherans were at 
pains to coordinate and make official their progressive involve- 
ment in ecumenical endeavors. Besides, the bid for others to 
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recognize and accept the validity of confessional representa- 
tion would involve considerable patience and persistence, 


Another event of 1938 was the extended meeting in December of 
the International Missionary Council in Tambaram (Madras), 
India. For it, the Dutch Reformed lay theologian and missionary, 
Hendrik Kraemer, had written the widely read and often debated 
book, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. It re- 
flected the Biblical realism which was becoming current in the 
churches. Among the speakers, the United Lutheran Church in 
America's Professor Wentz (Gettysburg) treated the New Testa- 
ment conception of the Church. "To all of us," he said, ''the 
New Testament conception of the Church's unity suggests that 
since the Church is one, we should enter now with joy into a 
sense of real unity among us."49 While the Faith and Order and 
the Life and Work movements showed great promise of manifested 
Christian, wnity by their sconsolidation, ~they were, heavily 
western. The time for Asian and African ecumenism, however, 
was on its way. The conference message could therefore strike 
the snote: 


In our midst we have seen anew that devotion to 
the things of Christ will work a miracle among 
men and women. We have prayed, and as we prayed 
the barriers of nationality and class have melted. 
Knit jby «the Holy, Spirit the one to the iotherand 
all to God, we have known the meaning of fellow- 
ship. We feel this to be a promise of what may 
be in all the earth.29 


6. 1939: In Amsterdam, from late July to early August, 
1939, the World Conference of Christian Youth drew young people 
from 7/1 nations. This was a moment to share news and experi- 
ences of the ecumenical advance in recent years. Augustana's 
Carl E. Lund-Quist, later General Secretary of the Lutheran 
World Federation, and other representatives of the Lutheran 
Student Association of America were able to complete arrange- 
ments for the membership of the Lutheran Student Association 
of America in the World Student Christian Federation. They 
thus made theirs the first denominational organization to 
participate as such in the World Student Christian Federation. 
Ties of many other kinds were formed in Amsterdam. The con- 
ference message caught the larger meaning of this gathering, 
In terse terms it declared: "The nations and peoples of the 
world are drifting apart, the Churches are coming together, 
There is a growing conviction of the essential togetherness of 
abl Christians." 1 
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The Burdened War Years, 1941-45 

In marked contrast to their attitudes displayed during the 
previous global conflict, the churches this time showed a 
greater awareness of the Christian unity that transcends the 
lines of battle. Nevertheless, the ecumenical movement was 
being tested as by fire. For the movement was people, and 
these shared fully with their fellows the awesomeness of the 
destruction as well as the anguish of suffering and death and 
dislocation. Yet in the Asian as well as the European scene, 
many an evidence of reconciliation in Christ gave promise of 

a "healing of the nations."" In Germany, as the church struggle 
continued, the news of leaders like Martin Niemoeller in con- 
centration camps or like Dietrich Bonhoeffer martyred made the 
Confessing Church a silent but powerful partner in the ecumen- 
ical movement. 


Again, as in the previous global war, America's Lutherans had 
more co-religionists under enemy domination than any other 
major Protestant communion. As more responsibilities for emer- 
gency services came their way, American Lutherans not only 
intensified cooperation among each other, many of them, notably 
the United Lutheran Church in America, became more deeply in- 
volved in making common cause with other Christians; especially 
in the Federal Council of Churches, where the United Lutheran 
Church in America's consultative relationship was much 
strengthened. In the process, moreover, the evangelical and 
representative principle was effectively applied at United 
Lutheran Church in America insistence that the Council retain 
"its evangelical character." 92 


Illustrative of this United Lutheran Church in America involve- 
ment was the participation of its delegate, 0. Frederick Nolde, 
to the Federal Council-sponsored sequence of conferences on 

"A Just and Durable Peace." 0. Frederick Nolde was dean of 
the graduate school of the Philadelphia Seminary. His mastery 
of succinct statement as well as sharp insight brought him 
into prominence in company with a then leading Presbyterian 
layman and lawyer, John Foster Dulles. Nolde's assistance in 
framing the Council's "Statement on Religious Liberty" in 1944 
stood him in good stead also as advisor on religious affairs 
to the planners of the United Nations. When, in 1946, the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs was formed 
at Oxford, Nolde was made associate director. Article 18, on 
religious liberty, in the United Nations Charter on Human 
Rights (1948), was largely Nolde's accomplishment. 
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Among the American Lutherans themselves the war years involved 
enlarged service programs in the burgeoning defense industry 
settlements, a far-flung network of service centers for mili- 
tary personnel, relief work of many kinds, plus cooperation 
with a variety of voluntary religious and secular agencies as 
well as government offices. These programs, and others, were 
undertaken through the National Lutheran Council. Much of the 
cost was underwritten by the funding program called Lutheran 
World Action. Begun in 1940, it had originated in the campaign 
for Finnish relief in the wake of the Russian attack - the 
"winter war' of 1939. Now Lutheran World Action was indis- 
pensible for the vitally needed aid to over 40 missions in 

Asia and Africa cut off from their supporting societies in Ger- 
many as well as the occupied countries of Finland, Norway, and 
Denmark. Liaison with Sweden and Australia and Britain was 
maintained. 


With the National Lutheran Council as its agency, the American 
Section of the Lutheran World Convention acted on behalf of the 
other sections. - From an elite quartet, it was doubled to eight 
in early 1944. Its then three United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica members -- Knubel, Wentz, and Theodore G. Tappert (Phila- 
delphia Seminary historian) -- were joined by the heads or 
representatives of five other bodies participating in the 
National Lutheran Council; namely, Augustana, through President 
Petrus Olaf Bersell; the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, 
President Johan A. Aasgaard; the Suomi Synod, President John 
Wargelin; the United (Danish) Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Ethan Mengers; the American Lutheran Church, Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
National Lutheran Council director.23 Soon a few others were 
added, including the representative of the Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, President Alfred Jensen. Here, too, a be- 
lated word of recognition is due Dr. Lars W, Boe, late president 
of St.* Olaf Gollege. He was one of the founders of the National 
Lutheran Council and long active in support of Lutheran unity 
at home and overseas. He firmly held this position despite 
criticism in his own Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. His 
successor, Norwegian Lutheran Church of America President 
Aasgaard, became a valued member of the American Section. It 
is heartening to recall that the Roe Line’ >on Lutheran unity 
and union is alive and well in today's American Lutheran Church. 4 
in ‘Facts, “it would’ be hard to imagine the “existing attitude of 
mutual trust between it and the Lutheran Church in America 
without the preparatory work of Lars Boe. In that connection, 
Boe's closest partner in contemplating and planning the future 
course of the Lutheran World Convention had been Frederick 
Knubel. His retirement as United Lutheran Church in America 
president in 1944 did not remove him from the chairmanship of 
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the American Section. His death in October, 1945 awarded that 
spot to his alternate, Abdel Ross Wentz, who in turn was 
succeeded as alternate by the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica's new president, Franklin Clark Fry. 


When plans were announced for Long and Bersell to visit Europe 
as soon as the waning war situation permitted, the Missouri 
Lutheran request to participate was granted. Lawrence A. 

Meyer, a top executive directing that body's Emergency Planning 
Council, made the Lutheran expeditionary a trio, Bersell made 
the initial contacts in Sweden and then joined Long and Meyer 

in Germany, Switzerland, and other key places. Their contact 

in Geneva with officials of the World Council of Churches in 
Process: of Formation -- especially with its general secretary, 
Visser't Hooft -- opened the way for coordinated postwar 

relief and reconstruction efforts on an ecumenical basis. The 
United Lutheran Church in America's Stewart W. Herman, former 
pastor of the American Church in Berlin, was already on the 
Worild<Cotncil stafi.g By July, Dry SylvestersG.-Micheltelder 

of the American Lutheran Church had established for the American 
Section a center for coordinating not only Lutheran postwar 

work but also for linking it with its ecumenical counterparts, 2© 


Immediately upon his return from visiting wartorn Europe, 
President Bersell shared his concerns with the Augustana Synod 
convention in Moline in June 1945, "The field is the world," 
said he, quoting the words of Jesus (Matthew 13:38). "The 
paramount desideratum is that out of the global cataclysm, and 
facing the crises of the present hour, the Christian churches 
of the world might be reconsecrated and empowered to meet the 
world's need.'' Bersell proposed that his synod not only 
continue the leading part it had taken over the previous 25 
years to bring America's Lutherans together, but also that it 
do more. "Augustana," he dared to say,"is ready to give up 
its lite at any time,sbut te mist be convanced that. thereby 

it will be giving its largest contribution to Lutheranism and 
to the Christian Church of the world.” 


The question at the moment was whether Augustana should join 
with the other members of the American Lutheran Conference 
(established in 1930) in forming a new church body, or, should 
Augustana maintain its independent status a while longer? If 
independent, then like the United Lutheran Church in America, 
Bersell challenged, 'I believe that the time has come for our 
synod to take under serious consideration the question of its 
relation to the Federal Council. The voice of Lutheranism must 
be heard in the general councils of evangelical Christians. 

He did not stop there, but returned to the venture from which 
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he had just returned, concluding, 'In my opinion the most 
valuable results of the recent visit of the three American 
Lutheran Commissioners to Europe came out of the conference 
in Geneva with the leaders of the reconstruction work of the 
World Council of Churches. A definite relationship has been 
established whereby the Lutheran Church will be adequately 
represented both in headquarters in Geneva and in all the 
national committees where the Lutheran Church is involved 
either as a giving or receiving Church." 


Meanwhile, for the younger generation, a vision had been in 

the making that was ecumenical in its potential and inter- 
Lutheran in its immediate application. In 1945, as the war 

was ending, the Student Service Commission of the American 
Lutheran Conference and the campus ministry originally pioneered 
by the United Lutheran Church in America Board of Education 

was merged into a new Division of Student Work under the 
National Lutheran Council. From this work would come many a 
present day leader in the move toward Lutheran union as well 

as toward fuller Lutheran participation in Christian unity. 
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V. A PLACE IN THE ECUMENICAL PATTERN (c. 1945-1950) 


With the end of the war came a new era for the ecumenical move- 
ment in America and worldwide. For better or worse, other 
nations looked to the USA for leadership. 


For Lutherans, the effects of the war were no doubt more pro- 
found ‘and physically more traumatic than on any other major 
Protestant communion, They were rightly grieved and felt a 
shared guilt for the death of six million Jews in the Holo- 
caust. Also, an almost comparable number of Lutherans and 
other Protestants, and about the same number of Roman Catholics 
of German ethnic background were driven from scores of regions 
in eastern Europe where their forebears had settled and become 
part of a nation's composite history. 


These were among the searching issues confronting Lutherans 

and others in many lands during the postwar years, The greater 
the adversity, it seemed, the stronger the unity in faith. 
Among Lutherans, moreover, the will toward mutual assistance 
seemed to exceed anything in living memory. 


Any consideration of the ecumenical involvement on the part of 
the Lutheran Church in America's predecessor bodies -- as al- 
ready suggested by P.O. Bersell's statement in 1945 -- requires 
us from here on to keep in mind a much larger supporting cast. 


The effects of the decisions taken and of the services rendered 
reach into the present time. To preview the period: 1945 is a 
time of clearing the ground; 1946, of clarifying a consensus; 
1947 of restructuring the largest Protestant world communion; 
1948 of joining the World Council of Churches; 1949 of fostering 
constitutional change in the coming National Council of Churches; 
and 1950 of at last fully joining the ecumenical partnership 

in the USA. 


During these years, an important leader of American Lutheranism 
was Franklin Clark Fry (1900-1968). Born in Bethlehem (Penn- 
sylvania), the only child of Franklin Foster Fry and Minnie 
(Clark), this son of a Lutheran parsonage was of a long Ameri- 
can lineage. In its Lutheran and Anglo-Saxon Protestant ele- 
ments lay a strong ecumenical potential: Rochester, New York 
with its Reformation Church; Hamilton College; the Philadelphia 
Seminary '25; a graduate year in Greece; a parish in Yonkers; 
and Trinity Church, Akron Ohio (1929-1944). This Akron parish 
saw his ministry linked to the wider tasks of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, first in the area of church extension (Board 
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of American Missions, 1934-42), and then in the shaping and 
oversight of policy churchwide (Executive Board, 1942-44). The 
convention that elected him to the Executive Board in 1942 

also voted "that the United Lutheran Church in America partici- 
pate in the formation of the World Council of Churches," but 
clearly spelled out conditions. Participation would be pending 
the World Council's recognition in its constitution of the 
principle of confessional representation, The United Lutheran 
Church in America's membership in the Faith and Order continu- 
ation committee would be its way of entry into the World 
Council. This much and more was plain to the 44 year old 

Akron pastor when the 1944 convention in Minneapolis elected 
him to succeed Frederick H. Knubel as the second president of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. Some, not of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, who knew Fry from Ohio, had certain 
misgivings as to how inter-Lutheran relations would fare under 
this new leader. His transparent honesty and committed faith 
determined the direction of his brilliant mind and manifold 
talents; but his occasionally biting wit and withering sarcasm 
betrayed an impatience with mediocrity. For example, in lieu 
of the line in the collect, "0 Lord, we have sinned against 
Thee,'’ he could quip, "O Lord, we have synod against Thee." 

The seriousness of the times, however, and the solid founda- 
tion for the presidency laid during Knubel's 26 years enabled 
Fry to enter also the ecumenical field without allowing the 
church any loss of momentum, Early in January, 1945, he moved 
into his New York office. There he remained for- the rest of 
his life, an avid New Yorker, and before long, American 
Lutheranism's outstanding ecumenical figure.+4 


Clearing the Ground 


Even before the end of the war, preparations for postwar relief 
and reconstruction by "giving" churches were being matched by 
progressively all-out performances on the part of "receiving" 
churches. In Germany, reeling under the most widespread devas- 
tation, self-help was the order of the day. The Evangelical 
Hilfswerk, organized in anticipation of this gigantic need and 
led by persons of vision and faith, sought to coordinate the 
activities from the national and regional levels down to the 
local parish. The determining factor was need, regardless of 
creed. The guiding: principle, wasefirst to identify and use 

the resources at hand; then to request outside help, and to 
request enough so as to help the people help themselves. 


In May 1945, as P.O. Bersell and his two fellow Americans had 
observed, the rudiments of this type of assistance were under 
way not only in Germany but in many another war ravaged 
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country as well. Geneva was the place offering the best over- 
view of these developments, facilitating and ordering the 
process of giving and receiving. Geneva also became the co- 
ordinating base of Lutheran operations. Soon Michelfelder was 
coordinator of the material relief activities of the World 
Council of Churches (in process of formation) and of the 
Lutheran World Convention (American Section). America's 
Lutherans, not only the United Lutheran Church in America, 
Augustana, Suomi and the Danish Evangelicals, but the rest of 
the National Lutheran Council participants as well, plus 
Missouri Lutherans in their own way, were being drawn into 
association with other Christians by the enormous pressures 

of circumstances =— or by the Creator iSpirit. 


In October 1945, in Stuttgart, representatives of the World 
Council, including Michelfelder for the American Lutherans, met 
with the Council (Rat) of the recently formed Evangelical Church 
in Germany. To their ecumenical visitors, the members of the 
Council offered a Declaration of Guilt, a confession daringly 
made by the foremost of church representatives, also in behalf 
of the German people. It was a risky move, sharply criticized 
in some parts of Germany, but it was the action that opened 

the: way to reconciled ecumenical cooperation. Later, the World 
Council's Visser't Hooft, recounting how its first assembly 

in 1948 had come about relatively soon after the war, reflected 
sagely, "No Stuttgart, no Amsterdam." 2 


The bitter church conflict:undergone invGermany exacted ats 
priee for some time to come. = Indeed, the incipient Evangelical 
Church in Germany -- not officialy constituted until the spring 
of 1948, saw itself as a federation (Bund) of Lutheran, Re= 
formed and Evangelical Churches. Valiant leaders of the Con- 
fessing Church, that movement within the territorial churches 
with which the Life and Work continuation committee, as we saw, 
had sided already at Fan6é in 1934, now comprised the leader- 
ship in every one of the regional churches, Lutheran and other 2 


As news of these developments reached the Lutherans in America, 
the questions naturally arose: Is the Evangelical Church in 
Germany really a church, or is it a federation of churches? 

What is its ecumenical significance? How do the World Council 
people in Geneva regard it? If the Lutheran churches, via a 
possible Evangelical Church in Germany membership in the World 
Council, should simply be swallowed up or eclipsed, what would 
then happen to the much vaunted and earnestly desired principle 

of confessional representation? Postwar liberation had indeed 
created a new ecumenical situation for the American Lutherans too, 
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Concurrently with the ecclesial developments in Germany, 
American Lutherans consolidated their position toward the 
World Council of Churches on the matter of confessional rep- 
resentation. In July, the United Lutheran Church in America 
Executive Board instructed President Fry to invite "official 
representatives of all Lutheran Church Bodies in America for 
the purpose of achieving a common understanding with reference 
to the World Council of Churches."" All the bodies partici- 
pating in the National Lutheran Council responded, as did the 
Missouri Synod. All were represented at the meeting held in 
Columbus, Ohio in early September. The United Lutheran Church 
in America president was elected chairman, and the Augustana 
Synod's home missions director, Sigfrid E. Engstrom, secretary.4 


The mood and mind expressed at the meeting revealed an intensi- 
fied sense of confessional unity. Only Missouri's President 
John Behnken went so far as to caution against participation 
in the.World..Council,of Churches, «ay step ‘His’ church ‘body 
opposed. Yet all were agreed on this preamble: "We earnestly 
desire to extend the influence of our Lutheran testimony 
within the entire Christian world community through the gener- 
ations.'"' Responsibility to take the initiative was assigned 
to those Lutheran bodies which had already accepted, or were 
contemplating their acceptance of, the World Council's invita- 
tion to membership. It was resolved to carry out two inter- 
dependent tasks. The one was to approach the Provisional 
Committee, "insisting that the provisional constitution of the 
World Council be amended so as to provide for Lutheran repre- 
sentation in both the Assembly and the Central Committee on a 
confessional basis."' The other was to approach the American 
Section of the Lutheran World Convention, and through it, the 
Convention's full executive committee, in order to throw the 
weight of the European churches behind this demand .° 


A second resolution reenforced the first, declaring that "it 
is highly desirable that the Lutheran Bodies of America and 
the Lutheran Churches of the World should unite in insisting 
upon "confessional" representation. 


The first results of the Columbus agreement came a week later 
when the American Lutheran Church in convention voted to accept 
membership in the World Council of Churches, contingent upon 
the provision of confessional representation. By mid-September 
1945, three major North American bodies were thus ready to 
participate in the’ World Council of) Churches’ ¢ onditional ly. 

The United Lutheran Church in America, Augustana, and the 


American Lutheran Church were soon joined by others, notably 
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the Evangelical Lutheran Church (formerly Norwegian Lutheran 
Church in America). The burden of responsibility lay with 
Fry, Bersell and Long, The Evangelical Lutheran Church's 
president, J.A. Aasgaard, successor to the late Lars W. Boe, 
was valuable for his contacts with liberated Norway. But the 
man most knowledgeable, and successor to the United Lutheran 
Church in America's late President Knubel as president of the 
American Section, was Abdel Ross Wentz. He personified conti- 
nuity from the pre-war era in the Lutheran World Convention; 
and he would soon be pleading the case for confessional repre- 
sentation before the Provisional Committee, which was scheduled 
to meet in Geneva in February 1946. 


Two factfinding delegations to Europe, one Lutheran and the 
other ecumenical, highlight the situation, Franklin Clark Fry 
was a member of both, and it was his initial travel experience 
with American colleagues as well as his introduction to European 
church leaders with whom he would in future be working. From 
mid-November he was absent from New York for more than a month, 
a period during which he experienced at first hand the frustra- 
tions as well as the promise of Lutheran and ecumenical collab- 
oration. 


Responding to the Columbus resolution, the American Section 
requested the. Lutheran World Convention's vice-president, Erling 
Eidem, Archbishop of Upsala, to callvwa full “meeting of *the 
Convention's executive committee as soon as possible. A team 

of three from the American Section -- Aasgaard, Long, and Fry -- 
attended. In London, the trio unexpectedly ran into Eivind 
Berggrav, Bishop of Oslo and gallant resister against the Nazi 
occupation. Thanks to Berggrav's intervention, Eidem called a 
Lutheran World Convention Executive Committee meeting. 


When the meeting at last took place, December 16-17 in Copen- 
hagen, only four regulars were present. This suggests the 
intense frustration accompanying attempts to revive the nearly 
dead Convention. Despite the lack of a quorum, the "rump" 
session went through a full agenda. The resignation of Hanover's 
Bishop Marahrens from the Lutheran World Convention presidency, 
submitted as of October 31 to the Convention's vice-president, 
Archbishop Eidem, was accepted. In absentia, Eidem was named 
president, and the confessionally sturdy Professor Olaf Moe 
(Norway) was chosen as vice president. A six-man ''Relief 
Committee," anticipating tasks far beyond those envisioned by 
the former Liaison Committee, included four Scandinavian and 
two American members, Fry and Long, with others to be added 
from Norway and Finland. Sylvester C, Michelfelder, whose 
services in Geneva were coordinating Lutheran and World Council 
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material aid, was chosen secretary of the Relief Committee, 
as well as_executive secretary of the Convention's executive 
committee. 


The Copenhagen meeting had little enthusiasm for the American 
request that the Convention's executive committee urge the 
participating churches to come out in favor of confessional 
representation. Under the circumstances, it was thought wiser 
for the American Section to draft an appropriate communication, 


Ralph Long, with an eye to world Lutheranism far beyond the 
North Atlantic scene, made it a matter of record at Copenhagen 
that during the war years and the remainder of 1945, the 
American Section had expended some $2 million in aid to orphaned 
German and other Lutheran overseas missions. Happily, with the 
beginning of 1946, Danish and Norwegian missions would again 

be on .sthe Le iown 


The pioneering work of Lars Boe (d. 1942) and Frederick Knubel 
(d. 1945) was gratefully assessed by Jorgensen. His own 
confessional loyalty and ecumenical commitment was well known 
in Europe. 


Long and Jorgensen, together with Edvard Rohde, were named a 
committee to make preparations for the next gathering of. the 
Lutheran World Convention, selecting the place as well as 
nanine the time form 1b. 


This Copenhagen meeting discloses the significance of the en- 
suing Lutheran involvement in the ecumenical movement. From 
the Lutheran side, moreover, the meeting soon appeared to have 
been an exercisé an ‘frustration. “For one thing), Archbishop 
Eidem ruled that, for lack of a quorum, the actions taken in 
Copenhagen were out of order and would have to be reconsidered 
at the next full meeting of the executive committee; Mean= 
while, Bishop Marahrens regarded himself as still a member of 
the executive committee, and Dr. Hanns Lilje considered him- 
self still the Convention's executive secretary, a function 
which, for all practical purposes, Michelfelder was already 
discharging in Geneva. In short, Copenhagen had provided the 
‘dry fun! for an agenda now set for July, 1946: 


Meanwhile, President Fry's learning experience also had its 
ecumenical side. -For the first half of December 1945... heawas 
a member of the threé-man fact-finding: teamséent to Europe: by 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Council's first such team 
since the end of the war. Fry's two partners on the team in- 
cluded Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church, and G. Bromley Oxnam, ranking Methodist 
bishop and prominent in Federal Council affairs. Their guide, 
detailed from the Geneva staff, was the United Lutheran Church 
in America's Stewart W. Herman. Fry and Sherill proved 
congenial. 


The German church situation after the war was bound to puzzle 

Fry fully as much as it did others, especially when contem- 
plating the Evangelical Church in Germany as, in its own words, 
"a federation of Lutheran, Reformed and United churches." How 
else interpret "Bund" than federation; and how else read "Church" 
than “ohureh'\) Drea Fey wasrcurdtousas'-to chow this: situation. was 
seen in Geneva. or it involved the application. of certain 
principles when considering the nature of German church member- 
ship in the World Council. If, as was rumored, the thought was 
to invite the Evangelical Church in Germany as a whole, then 

what sense of membership in the Council would the Lutheran 
territorial churches have? Would they simply be subsumed under 
the Evangelical Church in Germany membership? If so -- and here 
was the problem, then what would this do to Lutheran Confessional 
representation? 


This was among the urgent matters discussed by Fry and the World 
Council's general secretary, William A. Visser't Hooft in Geneva 
at their first meeting. Fry benefited from his "brief and 
strenuous visit" at World Council headquarters, counting the 
memory of it "an illuminating experience."' He also acquainted 
himself with the still modest Lutheran operations as conducted 
in the gatehouse of the headquarters at 1/7 route de Malagnou. 

He used the opportunity to explain to Visser't Hooft the action 
taken on confessional representation by the American Lutheran 
churches in Columbus as well as the subsequent authorization by 
the Copenhagen meeting, encouraging "the American Section to 
circularize the Lutheran churches of the world with our plea 

for confessional representation in the World Council." Dr. Fry 
followed up his visit by sending the general secretary a copy 

of the official minutes of the conference in Columbus. 


As to the Evangelical Church in Germany issue, Fry discussed 
this at length with Visser't Hooft in company with Samuel McCrea 
Cavert. The latter subsequently summed up the facts of the 
German church situation and its relation to the World Council. 
The issue, he indicated, is still far from being decided; an 
assurance which Visser't Hooft himself repeated in his own 
follow-up letter to Fry. To which he added -- and this became 
typical of their relationship over the years ahead -- "I hope 
that between you and me there will constantly be the under- 
standing that we tell each other quite frankly and openly just 
how we feel about this matter.'9 
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On this positive note of mutual understanding and respect, the 
hard months of new beginnings after a terrible war had tested 
the one who would soon become the most familiar figure in inter- 
Lutheran efforts and ecumenical involvement. 


Gaining a Consensus 


"We are all very glad to know that Dr. Bersell, as well as Dr, 
Wentz, is to attend the meeting of the Provisional Committee 

of the World Council here in Geneva next month," was Cavert's 
friendly word to Fry in mid-January. The meeting on February 
21-23 was but the first in a sequence of crucial moments when 
ecumenical history was in the making and the nature of Lutheran 
involvement in it was being decided. For 1946 it will suffice 
to center attention on the World Council aspect of it in Feb- 
ruary, and the world Lutheran aspect in July. 


The meeting of the Provisional Committee in Geneva was its 
first after the war. Changes in its leadership and composition 
had taken place. Death had taken the chairman, William Temple 
in 1944. Germany's Bishop Marahrens was no longer on the list. 
Select persons were invited "as guests, not as members.” But 
presently they were elected to vacancies that had occured 

among the regular members or alternates, or were simply added 
to the committee as nominees of the continuation committee of 
Life and Work. Both of these were Lutherans: Eivind Berggrav, 
Bishop of Oslo, whose subsequent role was virtually that of 
pastoral counselor to the Provisional Committee, and Theophil 
Wurm, Bishop of Wuerttemberg, and chairman of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany's Council. In effect, Wurm's nomination by 
Life and Work made him the successor to Marahrens. Besides, 
Wurm's permanent alternate, on the proposal of George Bell, 
Bishop of Chichester and a churchman most respected by the 
Germans, was Martin Niemoeller. As newly installed head of 

the Evangelical Church in Germany Foreign Office, Niemoeller 
carried special responsibilities for the German congregations 
outside the country, as well as for the Evangelical Church in 
Germany's ecumenical relations. A Berlin pastor, a charismatic 
leader in the church struggle, and a prophetic advocate of new 
beginnings, his years in concentration camp had made him, out- 
side his own country, Germany's best known Christian. 


Augustana's President P.O. Bersell was seated in Geneva as a 
temporary alternate for an absentee Anglican Bishop, The three 
continuing regular members of the Provisional Committee were 
Erling Eidem, Archbishop of Upsala, Hans Fuglsang—Damgaard, 
Bishop of Copenhagen, and Abdel Ross Wentz, Gettsyburg Seminary 
professor and president of the Lutheran World Convention's 
AMerican Se€clion. 
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To Wentz fell the task to present the case for Lutheran con- 
fessional representation. Reading a prepared statement, which 
explained the reason for the request and which also cited the 
already granted confessional representation to the Eastern 
Orthodox, Wentz responded to many questions. His chief sup- 
porter in the "considerable discussion" appears to have been 
P.O. Bersell. The two versions of what happened reveal some- 
thing of the problem. The official minutes state: "It was 
finally agreed that the Provisional Commitee: (a) Receive the 
petition of the American Lutherans with sympathetic apprecia- 
Gion....  andsrequestefurther information. 2b: (b) Request 
the Committee on Arrangements for the first Assembly to con- 
sider whether an amendment to Article V of the Constitution 
should be submitted to the Assembly. . ."12 


Wentz's own version, written later, is more informative. ''The 
proposal for a change in the constitution," he wrote, 


was received: with polite coolness, largely be- 
cause there was a feeling that the proposal 
represented the wishes of only a small group of 
Americans alone. It was also pointed out that 
the various Christian Churches had accepted the 
invitation to join in forming a World Council 
on the basis of the constitution as it then 
stood, and that any change in the constitution 
could be made only by the first Assembly of the 
World Council itself.13 


As Dr. Wentz himself was on the Committee on Arrangements, the 
February meeting in Geneva was only the first round. In fact, 
European Lutherans, like Bishop Berggrav, coming from national 
churches were unclear over the nature and purpose of the Amer- 
ican request. To them, a Lutheran "bloc" seemed ecumenically 

ardent, the confessional stance of the Americans seemed over- 

done .14 


The one who politely but firmly took issue with the apparently 
impulsive way the World Council had been wooing the Evangelical 
Church in Germany as a church, seemingly not willing to concede 
that it was in fact, as it said, a federation, was Franklin 
Clark Fry. "You will understand our pronounced misgivings 

about the Stuttgart (October 1945) invitation to the Evangelical 
Church in Germany to become a member of the World Council of 
Churches. . . We do not agree that the Evangelical Church in 
Germany is eligible under the proposed constitution of the 

World Council until it is recognized as a Church," wrote Fry 
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in a sharp and exceedingly perceptive assessment of the rela- 
tions then obtaining between the Evangelical Church in Germany 
and the World Council. He also perceived the nature of Bishop 
Marahrens' replacement by Bishop Wurm. At issue was whether 
the World Council of Churches itself had assumed the role of 
church-maker by influencing "the scales in favor of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany becoming a church."1° 


At this time the World Council itself was then in process of 
formation. Two mainstreams of ecumenical development were 
actually contending within the World Council: that of Life and 
Work, whose strength on occasion lay in co-opting the persons 
it sought; and that of Faith and Order, whose emphasis from 

its beginnings had been on clearly recognizable church repre- 
sentation. This representative principle, linked with a Trini- 
tarian theology, underlay and animated American Lutheran 
participation in the World Council. And President Fry was 


rising as a new spokesman for it. As he saw Faith and Order, 
with its accent on the Church, confessional representation was 
far more than a partisan ploy. It was an ecclesial perspec- 


tive important for the World Council to recognize early in 
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At Upsala in July 24-26, 1946, the tide turned, and agreement 
was achieved internationally on the subject of confessional 
representation as a condition for Lutheran participation in 

the Werld Councail of Churehes.: The occasion was, Bhe: first 

full scale meeting of the Lutheran World Convention executive 
committee since 1939. What had been attempted seven months 
earlier in Copenhagen, but declared invalid, was taken up 

again and treated far more fully. Even so, the)German members 
of the committee were not present for the decisive discussions, 
although advance correspondence had informed them of the agenda, 
lt-may, indeed, ave been because military permits for the 
travel of the three Germans were so slow in being granted that 
only Bavaria's Bishop Hans Meisner still managed to arrive in 
time for the last day's sessions. The two from East Germany, 
Professor Ernst Sommerlath and Mission Director Karl Ihmels, 
both of Leipzig, reached Upsala only after the meeting had 
adjourned .16 


Besides validating what the Copenhagen meeting had proposed, 
the members in Upsala approved the plan to reconstitute the 
Lutheran World Convention into a Lutheran World Federation. 

A constitution was adopted provisionally, continuing the 
theological basis already adopted at Eisenach in 1923. The 
objects of the Lutheran World Convention included the aim "to 
achieve a united Lutheran approach to ecumenical Christian 
movements." 
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Behind this statement lay much preparatory work of recent date. 
First, the proposed constitution was largely the work of Abdel 
Ross) Wentz, being asrefinement of his 1939-orieinal version, 
Next, the American Section had inquired of Lutheran churches 

in other parts of the world, soliciting their opinion on con- 
fessional representation. At Upsala, a sheaf of replies was 
shared, endorsements coming from churches in Australia, Fin- 
land, France, the Netherlands, and Poland. A questioning 
statement from Bishop Berggrav was also read. 


Lengthy discussion revealed that Berggrav, and even the pre- 
siding officer, Archbishop Erling Eidem, had long labored under 
mistaken impressions. Berggrav, rightly, was opposed to the 
idea of a Lutheran power "bloc.'' Eidem, presumably, shared 

this view and still another, akin to it, that confessional 
representation intended to route membership in the World Council 
via the Lutheran World body's organization; a notion that would 
in “erfeect makerenae world body a= church or “churches, Patiently. 
and with persuasive lucidity, Wentz and Fry, and others too, 
laid all objections to rest. 


The Upsala minutes record the decisive action taken by the 
executive committee: "It was unanimously and wholeheartedly 
resolved that we support the petition of the American Lutheran 
Churches concerning confessional representation in the World 
Council of Churches and recommend it to the Committee on 
Arrangements of the World Council for favorable action." 1/ 
Other actions with ecumenical implications included: the 
appointment of Sylvester C. Michelfelder as executive secretary 
of the Lutheran World Convention operations in Geneva, and the 
designation of him as official representative to the World 
Council's Department of Reconstruction and Interchurch Aid; the 
acceptance with regret of Dr. Hanns Lilje's resignation as 
general secretary of the Lutheran World Convention. The invi- 
tation from the Church of Sweden was accepted that the Lutheran 
World Federation hold its first assembly in Lurid. “The date was 
set for late June and early July, 1947. 


Most moving was the belated entry of Bavaria's stalwart Bishop 
Hans Meiser. The warm welcome accorded him by the Swedish pri- 
mate was alive with the spirit of reconciliation. ''There are 
meetings in life, dear Brother, when we must meet with sad 
hearts. A heavy burden has fallen on us and upon all mankind. 
All ‘Ob ws must bear*our “shere “or the responsibility, - We do not 
wish to judge. . . we receive you in our midst with brotherly 
love. 18 
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Bishop Meiser's reply, expressed profound gratitude for this 
resumption of ties. "You cannot imagine how I have missed that 
broken. relationship in the past years. . . Forces were. loosed 
in our country which could not be controlled even by those who 
have released them. . . We simply could not offer effective 
political. resistance.” Picking up themnote of reconciliarion, 
he went on, "You must believe us that what we declared as our 
confession of guilt at Stuttgart (above, October 1945) was a 


sincere declaration. It was no tactical move on our part but 
was intended as an earnest declaration to be taken just as it 
was spoken.'' Thanking for the help from abroad which had 


begun to flow from the churches in North America, Sweden and 
elsewhere, he concluded, "The material aid which has been given 
so generously is at the same time spiritual aid. . . (Again) 

we can only ask that you will forgive the wrongs which we have 
committed ."19 


Li sisiwell-tosnotesthesienificance of «thisshich moment,oin 
Upsala, for it marked the return, tardy and small but movingly 
representative; of that largest of all luthéran constituencies 
into the reviving fellowship of a world confessional family. 


One who caught the meaning of Upsala with uncommon insight was 
Frankhin,Clark fry... In light. of -earlier frustrations, the out 
come of this meeting sent. his spirits soaring, as he wrete: 
"July 25, 1946, was one of those pivots on which history is 
swung. Although the future recorder may not have the acumen 

or the information to detect it, it was a decisive day for 
ecumenical Lutheranism.'’ He spelled out what he meant: 


A momentous issue was in the balance at Upsala. 
The Executive Commitee of the Lutheran World 
Convention had been meeting affably. Now it 
had to make up its mind. Should the Lutheran 
Churches of the world adopt a common stand in 
relation to the emerging World Council of 
Churches? A more powerful Lutheran unity or 

a pivotal cleavage waited on the choice. The 
verdict on that day would affect the future 
decisively .20 


(American Lutherans were seriously hesitant 
about the World Council of Churches if the 
assumption should prevail, as set forth in 
the constitution on representation in the 
World Council's Assembly and Central Com- 
mittee, ‘that the closest affinity, the most 
significant ties were regional (geographical, 
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National) rather than those of a common faith. 
That distressed us. The folk churches of Scan- 
dinavia, in marked contrast, had fewer qualms. 
Their national character made the geographical 
rule of representation appear less repugnant 
and even less illogical to them. They had 
accepted this electoral device without chal- 
lenge and apparently without any sense of its 
deep incongruity in declaring their adherence 
to the World ‘Council. 


The grave peril confronting world Lutheranism 
on July 25; -1946, “was that its “most potent 
surviving elements, the Scandinavians and the 
Americans, might be divided. If the article 
of the World Council's constitution about 
representation were not altered, the Scandin- 
avians would be in and the Americans would 
stay out. . . The glory of the achievement 
in Upsala was that Lutheran solidarity was 
not only preserved, it was mightily buttressed 
and extended. 


The thrilling conclusion was that the convic- 
tions of the American Lutherans prevailed. 
Our most impressive pleas proved to be three, 


1. As sincere friends of the World Council 
of Churches, we vigorously favor grounding 

it on the strongest possible foundation. 

The really effective bonds which unite 
Christians are not primarily those of nation- 
ality or culture but those of a common faith. 
The World Council will need the most powerful 
adhesive it can find . . . How paradoxical 
it would be if the World Council were to en- 
courage a fusion of Churches on a national- 
TSstic basis in Germany; for instance, —* of 
alt places; 


2. We American Lutherans are reluctantly 
aware that not all the Protestants of our 
continent are evangelical Christians ... 
It would be unnatural for American church- 
men with negative doctrinal leanings to 
ailiocate seats in a council of Churches to 
us or for us to allocate seats to them, 
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Both our affection and our confidence link us 
with our confessional brethren rather than with 
our physical neighbors. (Incidentally, it is 
well to bear this assessment in mind when re- 
calling the United Lutheran Church in America's 
reasons for maintaining only a consultative 
relationship. to the Federal Council of Churches.) 


3. Every minority Lutheran Church which has re- 
ported its views on this issue - in Holland, 
France, Poland, Hungary, Australia - has declared 
in favor of confessional representation ,. 

The rights of the outnumbered Lutheran churches 
have been slighted or eclipsed (in many a situ- 
ation). May this not happen again in the allo- 
ecatbionof seats an-the, World Council, it itis 

to be by nations or continents and not by con- 
fessions.21 


Of the 18 in attendance, including staff, at the Upsala meeting, 
eight were Americans. All of them eagerly awaited the chair- 
man's decision. Fry's conclusion may indeed have spoken for 
the xcest:+ “To. the last .day of my life 1) shali.still tingle.to 
the magnanimous reply of Archbishop Eidem, 'We of the northern 
countries are willing to recommend this proposal with gladness 
to. our ‘brethren.and. our, Churches. This,is not just.a gesture 
of compliance. We agreed because it is right and expedient." 
Without any hesitance Doctor Jorgensen of Denmark, Professor 
Moe of Norway, and Bishop von Bonsdorff of Finland concurred. 
An epochal victory for world Lutheran unity had been won." 22 


Professor Wentz -- second vice-president of the Lutheran World 
Convention and member of the World Council's Provisional Com- 
mittee, went from Upsala to England in a more confident mood 
than he had traveled earlier that year from Gettysburg to 
Geneva. This time he was attending the meeting of the Committee 
on Arrangements charged with making plans for the World Council's 
first Assembly. The Provisional Committee, as we have seen, 
referred the question of confessional representation to those 

in charge of Arrangements. At that August meeting Wentz "could 
speak confidently on behalf of the largest group of Churches 
that would participate in organizing the World Council." 


The fifteen-member committee included four Lutherans, .six 
Presbyterians/Reformed, two Anglicans, two Methodists, and a 
Bulgarian Orthodox. Chairman was the American Federal Council's 
general secretary, Samuel McCrea Cavert; and secretary, the 
World Council”s general secretary, Visser't Hooft. Sitting 
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in, with voice, was the Study Department chairman, Henry P, 

Van Dusen, president of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Among the members sat the gray eminence of the ecumenical move- 
ment, John R. Mott; Kathleen Bliss, the astute Anglican writer; 
James Hutchison Cockburn, Moderator of the Church of Scotland; 
Alphons Koechlin, president of the Swiss Confederation of 
Churches; Marc Boegner, colorful leader of the Reformed Church 
of France; Hans Asmussen, chancellor of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany; Leonard Hodgson, Canon of Christ Church (College), 
Oxford; Stephan Zankow, professor of theology in Sofia; George 
Wu, the ardently evangelical Methodist from China; plus the 
Bishop of Copenhagen and the Archbishop of Upsala. 


Reading again from his carefully prepared brief, Abdel Ross 
Wentz said, "Our reasons for this request are two: I. Because 
of what the World Council professes to be; II. Because of what 
the World Council proposes to do." On the basis of what it 
professes to be, "the Council is a fellowship of Churches. It 
is not a platform for contacts among regional segments of 
Christendom, not an ecclesiastical League of Nations." Ina 
characteristic manner he continued, "The logic of this would 
seemutc be that “any representation, in the Councilor its parts 
should be by Churches or groups of Churches rather than by 
regional segments of Christendom or some other device.” Con- 
ceding that the continuation committees of Faith and Order and 
of Life and Work "have found it convenient to work in geograph- 
ical sections," they have thereby not necessarily been repre- 
sentative of the Churches. Now, however, "the World Council 
must be constituted directly, not indirectly, of the Churches 
which have accepted membership, and the Churches as such must 
directly appoint their representatives and determine the 
policies. of the Council." 


Proceding to analyze what the Council proposes to do, he noted 

that one of its important functions "will always be to mobilize 

the witness of the Church of Christ to concrete prophetic 

action,'' and that this the Churches "can best accomplish through 

a solidarity of official representatives chosen directly by 
themselves."" If this were not the case, then "the way to a 

united Christian testimony before the world of today would be 
rendered even more difficult by sectionalism than by sectarianism."24 
As might be expected, "the idea encountered very sharp opposition." 
In Wentz's own words, ''To many of the Committee members the 
perpetuating of confessional groups seemed like a threat to 

"the ecumenical ideal.' But on the second day, the petition 

of the Lutheran Churches was granted, at least in principle.” 
Through the Provisional Committee the First Assembly would be 
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asked to consider ''a change in the provisional constitution 
that would eliminate the entire portion which had allocated 
seats in the Assembly and the Central Committee to various 
areas ."25 


Since this almost marks the culmination of the position orig- 
inally taken in the United Lutheran Church in America's Washing- 
ton Declaration of 1920, and of the proposal first made to the 
Provisional Committee by the United Lutheran Church in America 
President F.H. Knubel at Utrecht in 1938; and since the wording 
drafted by the sub-committee on Constitutional matters, of 

which Dr. Wentz was chairman, was accepted unanimously by the 
Provisional Committee, meeting at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
in April 1947; and since the First Assembly adopted the proposed 
change unanimously at Amsterdam, in August 1948, the exact 
wording is best presented here: 


Seats in the Assembly shall be allocated to the 
member churches by the Central Committee, due 
regard being given to such factors as numerical 
size, adequate confessional representation and 
adequate geographical distribution. Suggestions 
for readjustments in the allocation of seats 

may be made to the Central Committee by member 
churches or by groups of member churches, con- 
fessional, regional, or national, and these re- 
adjustments shall become effective if approved 
by the Central Committee and the member churches 
concerned. 


A similar change was proposed and adopted at Amsterdam for the 
Central Committee itself, reading: 


. Membership in the Central Committee shall 
be distributed among the member churches by the 
Assembly, due regard being given to such factors 
as numerical size, adequate geographical dis- 
tribution. 


In light of this outcome in 1948, it is possible to see more 
clearly the significance of a number of developments bearing 
upon the ecumenical involvement of the Lutheran Church in 
America's predecessor bodies during 1946 and the years 
following: 


(1) First, the year 1946 saw the will to Lutheran unity 
intensify; but it was a confessional awareness seen not in 
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isolation but as increasingly in association with other 
Christians. Some of the churches, quite naturally, responded 
sooner than others to this evangelical catholicity. By 1946, 
the American Evangelical Lutheran Church (Danish), the Augus- 
tana Synod, and the United Lutheran Church in America were 
ready to join the World Council of Churches; so, too, were the 
American Lutheran Church (first form) and the United Evangel- 
ical Lutheran (the other Danish) Church. Meanwhile, the 
Finnish Lutherans (Suomi) were undecided, and the powerful 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (Norwegian) was opposed to partici- 
pation. So too was the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod and its 
ecclesial allies. In any case, Lutherans were coming out of 
hiding and, by their readiness as never before to make common 
cause with other Protestants, tended to unsettle the composure 
of the latter, at least in their notions of ecumenism, as we 
shall see. 


(2) Second, an awareness of need worldwide struck American 
Lutherans as never before. The plight of refugees by the 
million in Eastern and Central Europe, so many of them fellows 
in the faith, threw dowm an unprecedented challenge. Similarly, 
the urgent need represented by orphaned missions in Asia and 
Africa and the Pacific expanded the horizon and called forth a 
communicable response. 


(3) Third, the readiness to help moved America's Lutherans 
to launch a $10 million campaign over the two years 1946-1947; 
literally Lutheran World Action, spelled out as "Love's Working 
Arm," with the United Lutheran Church in America's Paul C. 
Empie in charge, and the National Lutheran Council the ready 
instrument whose efforts were coordinated with those in Geneva. 
To this was added Lutheran World Relief, the channel of material 
aid, coordinated with the interdenominational American agency, 
Church World Service, as well as with the work in Geneva. 


Restructuring the Largest Protestant World Communion 


The story of this restructuring has been fully told in the recent 
work by Professor E. Clifford Nelson, The Rise of World Lutheran- 
ism: An American Perspective. (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1982) up to the first Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation 
in 1947. The story of the Lutheran World Federation itself, 
however, still remains to be told. 


Among the stated purposes of the Lutheran World Federation, the 
one reading, ''To achieve a united Lutheran approach to ecumeni- 
cal Christian movements,'' was seen by some as too limiting, 
although obviously commendable. The wording as amended, read; 
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"To foster Lutheran participation in ecumenical movements." 
The wording today is ampler still, declaring that the Lutheran 
World Federation shall "foster Lutheran interest in, concern 
for, and participation in ecumenical movements." 


Readiness to make this change may well have been facilitated 
by the decision of the Provisional Committee, meeting at Buck 
Hill Falls in April 1947 to recommend a complementary change 
in the World Council's Constitution and thus, by granting 
Lutheran confessional representation, to make the emphasis on 
a united approach subsumed under the intention of actual 
participation. Stewart W. Herman made the motion to amend, 
and this author, then serving as the World Council's liaison 
with the churches in Germany, made the supporting statement. 


The prospect of largescale Lutheran participation in the ecu-— 
menical movement was a sobering thought not only to Lutherans 
themselves but to many others as well. Something like this 
had not happened before. There had only been partial partici- 
pation. 


General Secretary Visser't Hooft, apparently had thoughts like 
these in mind when addressing the Lund Assembly, saying, "The 
World Council is deeply aware of the fact that the ecumenical 
task can only be performed if the main confessional federations 
and alliances perform their task of bringing the churches of 
their confessional family together in close fellowship and so 
prepare the way for the even greater and more difficult. task 

of establishing the wider ecumenical Christian brotherhood, 

We express, therefore, the wish that the Lund Conference may 
lead both to a fastening of the ties among the Lutheran churches 
of the world and to a strengthening of the bonds between the 
Lutheran churches and those of other communions which find 
their expression in the World Council of Churches,"'29 


Having attained confessional representation, what would Lutheran 
churches make of it? Would it be regarded as an end in itself, 
as a bulwark of confessionalism? Or would it become a means to 
an end, a motivation to strive for a manifested unity of 
Christians in the Gospel? Had not the latter been the intention 
of the Lutheran Confessions? The Reformers and even earlier 
proponents of Lutheran orthodoxy always presupposed the Church 
catholic and evangelical as fact and challenge. When Lutherans 
in 1947 talked about the "contribution" they would make to the 
ecumenical movement, what would that be? Numbers, yes. A 
theological legacy, yes. Cooperation, yes. Financial support, 
yes. 
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How would participation in the ecumenical movement be affected 
by the creation of a strong Lutheran World Federation? Great 
was the enthusiasm in 1947 that confessional fellows-in-the- 
faith had at last been brought together again after long and 
painful separation. Even at Lund the inclination was to make 
no small plans. For the need was great and the motivation to 
respond was high. The Lutheran World Federation demonstrated 
how effectively church programs could be carried out, certainly 
when church bodies of a single confession cooperated across 

the globe. Any sharp observer in Geneva could sense traces of, 
perhaps, envy in the occasional comments and criticisms from 
the World Council side. 


This change could already be noticed by the end of 1947 or in 
early 1948. For it was then that two key persons, until then 
closely involved in World Council activities, began to serve 
the Lutheran World Federation full time. The one was Dr. 
Michelfelder, whose duties as executive of the Lutheran World 
Federation could no longer give part of his time to the growing 
task of directing and coordinating the Material Aid program of 
the World Council. The other was Dr. Stewart Herman, who was 
called from the World Council's Department of Reconstruction 
and Interchurch Aid to the new Lutheran World Federation 
Service to Refugees. In short, what had been a promising 
Lutheran presence in World Council work during the formative 
years after the war was thus diminished. Henceforth a very 
great deal would depend on other ways of coordination and co- 
operation. This was indeed the case for many years at least. 
Michelfelder's sudden death in September 1951 brought the 
Augustana Synod's Carl E. Lund-Quist into the executive secre- 
tary position. Wisely, as some remember, he sized up the 
Lutheran World Federation enterprise and said, ''Keep it small." 
Later, with a generosity almost outdoing that initially shown 
by American Lutherans, the German and Scandinavian churches 
channeled their giving through the Lutheran World Federation, 
and, of course, also through the World Council of Churches. 
But the Lutheran World Federation enjoyed a certain favor. As 
its programs grew, and its staff numbered nearly one-third that 
of the World Council, the temptation was to "go it alone" or, 
at least «to t!doritcour way.’ dn? short. antimpressively big 
Lutheran World Federation operation could - and often did - 
give the impression that World Council activities, while aware 
of the principle of confessional representation, would be 
better carried out independently, for the Lutherans, as all 
could see, were doing their own thing .29 
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Joining the World Council of Churches - Amsterdam, 1948 


Among its earliest items of business, the first Assembly of 

the World Council of Churches voted unanimously to adopt the 
proposed amendment to the constitution that allowed for con- 
fessional representation. Five American Lutheran church bodies 
joined as charter members: Augustana, the Danish (American) 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (first form) and the United (Danish) 
Evangelical Lutheran, The Evangelical Lutheran Church (Nor- 
wegian) joined only in 1956. The common position taken by all 
American Lutherans in Columbus in September 1945 was thus 
activated by most of them. 


Ecumenical involvement and its interrelationships did not go 
unnoticed by certain American Lutherans, notably, by Franklin 
Clark Fry or Stewart Herman. The Evangelical Church in Germany 
became increasingly to be regarded, within the country as well 
as outside it, as an ecumenical test case. The Evangelical 
Church in Germany was said to be "less than a church but more 
than a federation."’ From its own provisional status in 1945 -- 
as successor to the German Evangelical Church of the Nazi era, 
it became a constitutionally based body in the spring of 1948, 
At Eisenach that year it adopted its constitution, elected its 
governing Council (Rat), and re-affirmed the functions it had 
already been carrying out through its General Secretariat 
(Kanzlei), its Foreign Office (Aussenamt), through its central 
relief agency (Evangelisches Hilfswerk), its press agency 
(Evangelischer Presse Dienst), and the like. The Evangelical 
Church in Germany embodied 2/7 territorial churches, Lutheran, 
Reformed, and United. 


A few days after this event, and also in Eisenach, the United 
Lutheran Church in Germany was duly constituted. It embodied 
strictly Lutheran territorial churches within the Evangelical 
Church in Germany. Certain other Lutheran churches, Oldenburg 
and Wuerttemberg, chose not to join. These United Lutheran 
Church of Germany bodies held the same concept of confessional 
representation as did the American Lutherans and as did the 
Lutheran World Federation. What, then, about membership in the 
World Council? At Amsterdam, the entire Evangelical Church in 
Germany delegation was seated as one church. The Lutherans 
were eclipsed. After the Assembly, as this author learned first- 
hand, even Evangelical Church in Germany leaders from United 
territorial church bodies prominent in the Evangelical Church 
in Germany Council were surprised to be classed "with the 
Church of South India and other United churches instead of with 
the Lutherans." 32 
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A compromise was presently worked out, also to the satisfaction 
of Franklin Fry. The United Lutheran Church of Germany being 
composed of Lutheran territorial churches, like those of Bavaria 
or Hanover, its general synod in January 1949 voted that, in 
accordance with the premise that the World Council of Churches 
comprises a membership of churches, each territorial church 
would be designated as a member in its own right and as a 

church of the Evangelical Lutheran Confession. The outcome 

was that, until this day, the membership roll of the World 
Council lists the Evangelical Church in Germany, and below it 
brings the names of all the territorial churches, duly indicating 
that the Lutheran churches in the United Lutheran Church of 
Germany are "represented in the World Council through the inter- 
mediary of the Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany." 

A complicated amendment, but in lieu of an all-German Church of 
the Augsburg Confession, as some had hoped after the war, this 
both-and arrangement has worked out fairly satisfactorily over 
the years .33 


In its complex way, this arrangement illustrated better than 
anything else what Professor Anders Nygren (later Bishop of 
Lund), a president of the Lutheran World Federation, had re- 
peatedly said: The way to ecumenicity is not around the 
confessions but through them.34 


The long-term participation of the LCA's predecessor bodies 

in the ecumenical movement is well illustrated in the presence 
of two American Lutherans on the World Council's Central 
Committee; Augustana's President Bersell, and The United 
Lutheran Church in America's President Fry. At Amsterdam, 82 
of its 90 seats were filled, the remaining eight being held 
for additional Orthodox representatives. Of the 82, there 
were 17 Lutherans, of whom four were from Germany. The Council's 
six-man presidium, which included Erling Eidem, Archbishop of 
Upsala, were ex-officio members of the General Committee. Its 
task was to guide the work of the World Council between 
assemblies. The position of chairman was therefore one of 
extraordinary importance. 


George K.A. Bell, the Bishop of Chichester, brought wisdom and 
experience to his chairmanship. No strict parliamentarian, 

he was inclined to hear people out and to move quietly toward 
a consensus.2° 


The Central Committee elected Franklin Clark Fry as its vice- 
chairman. The story is told that while en route by ship to 
Amsterdam, Fry was heard to claim that the World Council "won't 
last."" To which Visser't Hooft commented, that to help disprove 
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this claim, as well as to engage the gifts of someone quite 
the opposite to Bell, 'Fry was our man."3® To us in the Lutheran 
Church in America, the stories of Fry's great gifts as parlia- 
mentarian and as the nearest thing to a completely knowledge- 
able leader are part of our ecclesial lore, Time was, however, 
when he was learning the ecumenical task and voraciously ac- 
quiring information, essential and detailed, about churches 
and their nations and peoples in all parts of the world. 
Bell's chairmanship gave Dr. Fry an unmatched opportunity to 
acquaint himself with the people and the work of the World 
Council. On occasion, when called upon to preside, especially 
in.cetbain difficult «situations, he-didvso’ with: greatwexpert— 
ness. George Bell, apparently had such confidence in Franklin 
Fry that, half-way through the term he wondered privately to 
Visser't Hooft whether he should not relinquish the chairman- 
ship, «in 21954 Fry wasvelected: chairman sand vt hen, imal. 96 
re-elected for another seven-year term. When he died in May, 
1968, it was less than two months before the Upsala Assembly. 
He was mourned and missed, and is today remembered as the man 
who held a key position in the World Council's elected offices 
longer than any other person.3/ 


The formal beginnings of Dr. Fry as an ecumenical leader- start 
with 1948. However, the intensity of his involvement in ecu- 
menical matters years prior to that got him off to a running 
start:... His almost anstant perception .of the-tissue ofthe 
Evangelican Church in Germany membership in the World Council 
seems surely to have been illuminated by his prior involvement 
in the American Lutheran insistance on a united approach to 
the ecumenical movement on the part of Lutheran churches as a 
whole. Things like this may not show up in official minutes, 
buty-they doi im: -comrespondence.. <In-factto: citewonly the ‘Fry 
Visser't Hooft correspondence, how it gradually changed from 

a correct friendliness to a 'Dear Wim-Dear Frank' sharing of 
concern and council, reveals in engagingly human terms how much 
the ecumenical movement is a movement of persons committed to 
a cause, and themselves in turn moved by the Spirit .38 


How Fry managed to keep his specifically Lutheran responsibilites 
from coloring his conduct of ecumenical affairs is a question 
that at times has mystified inquirers. Was he truly concerned 
for, the, unity, of Christ's. Charch? That he washedn eny casey 
Those who recall how he could tangle with his fellow American 
Lutheran, Augustana's president, P.O, Bersell, at meetings 

of the Central Committee will know that Fry played no favorites. 
If favorites he had, it was the Orthodox who, of all people, 

were in need of a sure engrafting into the ecumenical movement. 
Perhaps his year of study, years earlier in Greece, enabled 
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him to gain the confidence especially of the Greek Orthodox. 
Among European Lutherans, moreover, Fry enjoyed a good rapport; 
especially with his virtual contemporary in age, Hanns Lilje, 
who had succeeded August Marahrens as Bishop of Hanover. 
Lilje's wide experience in the ecumenical movement since his 
student days and his acceptance by fellow Germans as well as 
by the Genevans placed him in a complementary relationship to 
|i ager 


Fostering Constdeattonall Change im the Coming Natdonal Council 
of Churches - 1949 


Ecumenism in America was a thing apart, because in the exercise 
of their freedom, the denominations stood apart. In a mood of 
high resolve and deep lament, they then felt within themselves 
thaw the time Had ‘come to manifest their univy anecurist , 

Towe> hey could *blame-much *oy their divided state sonmtherd 
confessionally and nationally divided European roots. Those 
who tended to cling to those roots and their accompanying 
cultural ways were often dismissed as "un-American." Especially 
Roman Catholics, but also Lutherans were often singled out for 
such favors. General Synod Lutherans, however, being the most 
Americanized of their confession, made common cause with other 
Protestants in organizing the Federal Council of Churches. 
Other Lutherans avoided the Federal Council and made their 
avoidance of it a virtue .40 


During World War II -- indeed already in 1941 -- there was a 
demonstrated need for something more than the Federal Council. 
Plans were sketched and endorsed for the merging of no less 
than eight separate organizations at that time endeavoring to 
serve Protestant interests. Besides the Federal Council it- 
self, this ingathering included the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, the Home Missions Council of North 
America, the International Council of Religious Education, the 
Missionary Education Movement, the National Protestant Council 
on Higher Education, the United Council of Church Women, and 
the United Stewardship Council. Chairman of the Planning 
Committee was the respected dean of Yale Divinity School, Luther 
A. Weigle. A graduate of Gettysburg Seminary, '02, and a 
former General Synod Lutheran, he had long since become a 
Congregationalist. 


Amidst the multitude of postwar tasks, the desirability for a 
National Council was amply demonstrated, as were the difficul- 
wiles Or creatine it. “Perhaps at no point was the difficulty 
brought out with more painful clarity, yet also with appropri- 
ate charity, than in the annotnced: intention of certain Lutheran 
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bodies to join the National Council. To be sure, the Lutherans 
had been wooed often enough. But, as we know, only the United 
Lutheran Church so much as maintained a consultative relation 
to the Federal Council; though it also maintained similar 
connections with the other service organizations. 


"Thanks to the clear. stand of the United Lutheran Church in 
America in its negotiations with the Planning Committee of the 
National Council,'' President Bersell told the annual synodical 
convention in Washington, D.C. in June 1950, Augustana was 

ready to become a member of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the USA. But what was that "clear stand"?*2 


Interest in a prospective National Council of Churches revived 
speedily in 1947, after having receded to a low ebb after the 
wat to) 1A scrutiny of the proposed constitution by President Fry 
and others, however, revealed two fundamental difficulties, 
according to the report of the United Lutheran Church in America 
commission to the Federal Council. For it made possible 
"admission into membership churches and agencies whose evangel- 
iealchavacter.is mot, clearly established;.<and) at provides 

for rather inclusive cooptation of personnel not representative 
Of theschurches jas such: 


Questions like those arose quite naturally out of principles 
set forth in the Washington Declaration of 1920 as well as out 
of the position taken by the United Lutheran Church in America 
when, opting for a.consultative relationship to, and: not,full 
membership in, the Federal Council. Meanwhile, the creation 
of the World Council of Churches had variously given new 
impulses to continuing the emphases of Life and Work and to 
Faith and Order as well. The Federal Council, in the earlier 
leadership of its executive secretary, Charles Macfarland was 
strong on the side of Life and Work. The United Lutheran 
Church in America, however, with Augustana, was more strongly 
committed to Faith and Order and the clear emphasis it placed 
upon the church. Quite innocently in-194/, Franklin Fry 
inquired of Visser't Hooft about the future of Faith and Order 
after the Amsterdam assembly of the World Council. The reply 
from Geneva was direct. "After Amsterdam," wrote the general 
secretary, ''the Continuation Committee of Faith and Order 
becomes the World Council's Commission on Faith and Order," 
with its secretariat a department of the World Council. Then 
Visser't Hooft added this observation on how times were 
changing, saying, "It would seem that in our generation (Fry 
and 't Hooft were both born in 1900), it is better understood 
that the questions of doctrine and.the questions of practical 
activity cannot be separated to such an extent as they were in 
the beginning of the ecumenical movement." 
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From this we may conclude that, given this interdependence, 

the United Lutheran Church in America would have its own 
declaration of principles to support its approach to the 
planners of the National Council. For, upon inquiry by the 
United Lutheran Church in America president, it was evident 
that the planning and drafting of a constitution had proceded 
without really consulting the churches, Whereupon, by action 
of the 1948 United Lutheran Church in America convention, the 
Executive Board was instructed to seek a consultation with 

the National Council of Churches' Planning Committee and 
through it "a conference with the executive heads of the member 
churches" of the Federal Council concerning the new constitution, 46 
In preparation for such an approach the United Lutheran Church 

in America statement was drawn up replete with options of the 
executive heads of key boards and agencies of the church. All 
this was done against a background of "long conferences and 
detailed correspondence .}. i injpour honest,effort.tosfind a 

way in which the United Lutheran Church in America could take 
part in the National Council." 4/ 


Swiftly and courteously the officers of the Planning Commission 
arranged for ''a meeting of ecclesiastical leaders of the major 
denominations" and of "the executive officers of six of the 
merging interdenominational agencies."' On February 24, 1949, 
"this exceedingly important conference" took place. Besides 
President Fry and Secretary F. Eppling Reinartz of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, representatives were on hand from 
the Augustana Lutheran Church, the Congregational Christian 
Churches, the Disciples of Christ, the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, the Evangelical Reformed Church, the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, the Protestant.Episcopal. Church, “and«the 
Reformed Church in America. Notable exceptions were the 
Methodist Church and the American Baptist Convention. It is 
noteworthy that "this was the first meeting of the heads of 
deonominations ever to be convened during the long course of 
negotiations.'48 


The final result of a meticulous examination of the constitu- 
tion by Drs. Fry and Reinartz was that nearly 50 changes were 
proposed, and nearly all of them proved acceptable to the 
Planning Commission and received its endorsement. It should 
not surprise, however, that the immediate reaction of the 
Commission 'was one of disappointment," because the amendments 
were "discouragingly numerous.” 


The most noteworthy proposed amendment concerned the constitu- 
tion's preamble. As it stood, it recalled the preamble of the 
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Federal Council's basic document; and to this, the United 
Lutheran Church in America had taken exception in 1921, when 
settling for a consultative relationship. Now, once again, in 
the United Lutheran Church in America's eyes, Christology and 
ecclesiology were at stake, It took sharp eyes and a clear 
head to elucidate the apparent flaw in the opening lines: "In 
the providence of God, the time has come when it seems fitting 
more fully to manifest the essential oneness of the Christian 
churches of the United States of America in Jesus Christ as 
their Divine Lord and Saviour, by the creation of an inclusive 
co-operative agency. 190 


The United Lutheran Church in America amendment rearranged the 
wording, and thus the theological meaning, so as to read: 


In the Providence of God, the time has come when 
it seems fitting more fully to manifest oneness 
in Jesus Christ’ as Divine Lord and<Saviour, by 
the creation of an inclusive co-operative agency 
of the Christian Churches of the United States of 
America. . . lL 


Oneness in Jesus Christ strikes a meaning different from "the 
essential oneness of the Christian churches." And most of the 
proposed changes followed that line of thought. Oneness in 
Christ, giving Him the recognition, is ultimately a world 
apart from an essential oneness which the churches ascribe to 
themselves. At least, this is what the United Lutheran Church 
in America scrutiny was trying to make clear, It carried. 


In the sense that Christology determines ecclesiology, so also 
ecclesiology determines the relation of churches’ to each other 
when they seek to cooperate as churches and not simply as 
religious agencies. From this premise, as already set forth 
in the Washington Declaration, flow two unvarying principles: 
the evangelical and the representatitve. (See page 26.) 


Here we do well to single out the man who, more than any other, 
combined a lawyer's mind with a theologian's comprehension. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, had this to say about his friend, Franklin Fry: 


Along about 1948-49 we were both members of com- 
mitees considering the work of the overall 
Planning Committee... I have no taste for 
details of constitutions and by-laws. But for 
Frank it was a different matter. At the sight 
of such documents his eyes sparkle like those 
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of a bird dog who flushes a quail, He moves 
into the legal underbrush with a certainty 

and an eagerness»which is truly amazing. . . 

I am not saying by any means that Frank Fry 

has missed his calling, but he could have 

been a brilliant and successful member of the 
bar. In our meetings no detail escaped him, 

he questioned, he probed. I recall his saying 
once; “Ll do not mean*to be “picky.” “There 

were some members of the committees who thought 
Frank too meticulous and too cautious. But as 
I look back I am confident that his careful 
study and discussion added greatly to the later 
strength andy stabilityvof the: constitution yok 
the National Council. °2 


Ecumenical involvement, however, included not only a concern 
for) its ordering but also for dtsvactuadi practice, Bs! 1949 

the results of a survey were in and showed the extent to which 
synods were relating to state councils of churches; how ex- 
tensively congregations and ministers were engaged in the 
activities of local federations of churches and ministerial 
associations; and what sort of relations United Lutheran Church 
in America boards and agencies had developed with their counter- 
part professional organizations. The survey spanned the conti- 
nent and its results suggested reluctance as well as readiness 
to be ecumenically involved. Three decades after the formation 
of the United Lutheran Church in America, and nearly that long 
since the adoption of the Washington Declaration, that church 
body had become much more ready for closer relations with other 
evangelical Christians. It remained to be seen how this in- 
volvement could be guided from within each situation, by 
conscience and sound sense, and not simply directed from some 
administrative center.23 The connections ranged from local to 
global; from the Parish Board's consultative relationship with 
the International Council of Religious Education, or the 
Foreign Board's connection with the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America. Countless local situations across the world 
were at least indirectly related and part of a larger scene, 
Yet, with rare exceptions, preoccupations tended to screen out 
this larger picture. 


Fully Joining the Ecumenical Partnership in the USA and 
Beyond - 1950 


"Tt seems to be a part of God's providence in the mid-twentieth 
century that Christian churches everywhere are being compelled 
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to make up their minds about their contacts with each other 
and their obligations for each other.'' With these words, 
Franklin Clark Fry sought to alert the 1950 convention to the 
United Lutheran Church in America's interchurch relationships. 
They were in need of clarification just as much as relations 
within the ecumenical movement generally, What two men -- 
among many other persons -- tried to do about it made 1950 a 
memorable year. 


In Geneva, Visser't Hooft and his colleagues, made anxious by 
the growing unease of those Eastern Orthodox already in the 
World Council as well as by misconceptions of the Council 
frequently alleged by others, produced a paper. It was on 
"the ecclesiological significance of the World Council," 
Visser't Hooft shared a copy of this draft with Frank Fry in 
October 1949, explaining that this "represents an attempt to 
answer a number of questions, objections and misunderstandings 
which have arisen during the year since Amsterdam . .. On 
the one hand we must explain clearly what we are and what we 
are not. On the other hand we do not want to commit ourselves 
to formulations or definitions which may later prove to be 
inadequate ."54 


Dr. Fry thus became party to a small circle in which thoughts 
on the subject could be clarified through critical comments, 

He praised the general secretary for "a very commendable piece 
of writing'’ and added some constructive suggestions, Looking 
ahead, he felt that this "could well become an official docu- 
ment of the Executive Committee of the Council." But the 
outcome was better than that. At its annual meeting, the Central 
Committee, convened in Toronto, Canada in the summer of 1950, 
received the statement and commended it for study and comment 
in the churches. Its title was unforgettably descriptive, "The 
Church, the Churches and the World Council of Churches," and 
its content lucidly substantial. 95 


The importance of this statement is readily recognized as 
originating in a resolution of the Amsterdam assembly on "the 


authority of the Couneil > Since, according) to the basis#? the 
Council's member churches find their unity in Christ and the 
Council itself “desires. to serve the Churches. )s (iasean ainstru-= 


ment whereby they may bear witness together to their common 
allegiance to Jesus Christ, and to cooperate in matters re- 


quiring common action." Put another way, "It is: the earnest 
desire of the Council that the Churches may be bound closer to 
Christ and therefore closer to one another." This intention, 


of course, required explication. 56 
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Piet ombat the, World Council, 1s nots “it "is not and must 
never become a Super-Church." Its purpose "is not to 

negotiate unions between Churches, which can only be done by 
the Churches themselves on their own initiative, but to bring 
the Churches into living contact with each other and to pro- 
mote study and discussion of the issues of Church unity.">/ As 
to church order, ''The World Council cannot and should not be 
based on any one particular conception of the Church. It 

does not prejudge the ecclesiological problem." Moreover, 
"Membership in the World Council of Churches does not imply 
that a Church treats its own conception of the Church as merely 
relative;'' nor does it "imply the acceptance of a specific 
doctrine concerning the nature of Church unity."58 


Next, as to the World Council's underlying assumptions, eight 
thetical statements -- each of them explained -- spell these 
OES: 


(1) The member churches of the Council believe that conver- 
sation, cooperation and common witness of the cturches must be 
based on the common recognition that Christ is the Divine Head 
of the Body. 


(2) The member churches . . . believe on the basis of the 
New Testament that the Church of Christ is ome. 


(3) The member churches recognize that the membership of 
the Church of Christ is more inclusive than the membership of 
their own Church body. They seek, therefore, to enter into 
living contacts with those outside their own ranks who confess 
the Lordship of Christ 09 


(4) The member Churches. . . consider the relationship of 
other churches to the Holy Catholic Church which the Creeds 
profess as a subject for mutual consideration. Nevertheless, 
membership does not imply that each church must regard the 
other member churches as churches in the true and full sense 
of the word. 


(5) The member churches recognize in other churches elements 
ef the true Church, They consider’ that this mutual recognition 
obliges them to enter into a serious conversation with each 
other in the hope that these elements of truth will lead to the 
recognition of the full truth and to unity based on the truth, 


(6) The member churches. . . are willing to consult together 
in seeking to learn of the Lord Jesus Christ what witness He 
would have them to bear to the world in His Name © 
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(7) A further practical implication of common membership 
in the World Council is that the member churches should 
recognize their solidarity with each other, render assistance 
in case of néed. and refrain trom suc activities as are incom— 
patible with brotherly relationships. 


(8) The member churches enter into spiritual relationships 
through which they seek to learn from each other and to give 
help to each other in order that the Body of Christ be built 
up and the life of the Churches may be renewed. 


As if to accompany this statement with a case study, a request 
came from Geneva. Bishop Stephen Neill was at that time working 
there with Ruth Rouse on what became the standard work, 

A History of the Ecumenical Movement (1954), and he was relaying 
the request ‘that Dr. Pry “would “write. 5 .°a short” articte-on 
the nature of Lutheran co-operation in the ecumenical movement 
for "The Ecumenical Review." 


The catch in this request, however, was that hopes held’ in Geneva 
were that something written by Fry would refute the allegation 
in some quarters that Lutheran confessionalism was damaging the 
ecumenical movement. In light of today's situation in Geneva, 
with its joint World Council/Lutheran World Federation Commission 
in cooperation, it is well to recall Stephen Neill's words. Noting 
the fact "that there has been a good deal of criticism in non- 
Lutheran circles of present-day Lutheran policies," he further 
explained that there "is a feeling that Amsterdam has been 
followed by a marked revival of confessionalism, in which 
Lutherans have taken a leading part, and that world Lutheranism 
is setting itself up as a kind of rival ecumenism." He hastened 
to add, "Naturally I do not myself regard this as fair. I be- 
lieve that true ecumenism must pass through a phase of strong 
confessional emphasis if we are not to end with a reduced and 
compromising Christianity." Neill's fairness made him add, 

"Our Orthodox friends, by their constant insistence on their 

own position remind us from time to time of this truth,'"6l 


Such an article would have been illuminating and perhaps even 
more valuable today than in mid-century, but Fry tactfully 


deferred. But what may well have been maturing in his mind 

even then is what he expressed to the Lutheran World Federation 
executive committee years later, In Belerade, Yugoslavia. in 
the summer of 1966 he spoke his mind with an almost melancholy 
candor. Here are some snatches. ‘The burden of truth is not 

on those who would unite but on those who would remain dis- 
united." "And we Lutherans over the centuries have triumphantly 


demonstrated that it is possible to emphasize the absoluteness 
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of truth,to the utter: disregard.of the unity of the Church of 
Jesus Christ."©2 Again, "it is wrong -- if you allow me to use a 
very strong word, it is sinful -- for us Christians not to act 

as emphatically on our agreements as we act on our disagree- 
ments." And this: "What would happen in our American Lutheranism 
if we started out and emphasized our agreements as much as we 

do our disagreements?" Given the nature of the postwar era, 

"We are playing with fire when we play with our trivialities 


these days..ve.jit-is good>to/takesa hard look atxwho we are," 
His appeal is for vision, for "we are going rapidly into a kind 
of universal culture. . . Our problem is when technology has 


conquered the world, as Christianity most emphatically has not 
conquered the world, how are we to confess our Christ in a 
homogenized civilization that will soon extend completely 
around the equator and from pole to pole." Finally, in light 
of developments, Frank Fry pointed to the danger within, re- 
calling "At the time when the ecumenical movement gained its 
greatest currency we believed that although the Bible is a 
collection of writings of great diversity as scholarship shows, 
it was nevertheless characterized by a strong unity and was a 
record of God's redemptive activity in history and a goal in 
Jesus Christ. If on the other hand the progressive decompo- 
Sition of Sceriptuse ander sscientific inquiry were sto.continue 
indefinitely, is this a particular interest to Lutherans, or 
is this the crisis-in which all evangelical people need to be 
simultaneously concerned?'"®3 


Meanwhile, in his presidential report to the United Lutheran 
Church in America convention in 1946, Dr. Fry gave evidence 
as to how closely related was the ecclesiological climate of 
the Toronto statement and the application of "two unvarying 
principles,"' as he called them, to interchurch relations. 
These are, of course, the evangelical and the representative 
principles. 64 


Because these have made an impact not only upon the National 
Council of Churches but also on state and local councils, it 
is worth looking closely at the way he understood them. And 
it is also necessary to recallthat he was interpreting an ‘old 
position to a new generation. For an exposition of the evan- 
gelical principle he went back to the Washington Declaration; 
for the representative principle, to the 1922 convention's 
approval of a statement by the Executive Board.65 President 
Fry approvingly quoted as continuingly applicable the Execu- 
tive Board's commentary of 1922 on United Lutheran Church in 
America relations to the Federal Council: 


The United Lutheran Church cannot authorize any 
relationship on the part of Synods, Boards, 
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pastors, congregations or societies which would 
compromise loyalty to its confessional position 
or imply any abatement of its jealous guardian- 
ship of the’ faith. The Executive Board believes 
that to co-operate in good faith with others in 
any organization which purposely works with eyes 
closed to confessional differences, would 
necessarily involve in practice that which would 
amount to the 'surrender of our interpretation 
of the Gospel, the denial of conviction, or the 
supression ae testimony to what we hold to 
DeReNeTELUON. 


Dr. Fry was satisfied that over the years this principle had 
held United Lutheran Church in America relationships to such 
interdenominational agencies as are composed exclusively of 
evangelical churches. He added, "Although this policy has 
frequently been misunderstood as ungracious and over-rigid 

by others, the United Lutheran Church has held to it unvary- 
ingly." Unless an interdenominational organization's consti- 
tution specifically barred non-evangelicals, which actually 
meant Unitarians, the United Lutheran Church in America would 
opt for a consultative relationship ‘at’ most; i 


The representative principle underscored the importance of an 
ecclesiology complementing a Christology; the grounds for this 
being that "church must meet church" through "representatives 

who represent.'’ The intention was a practicle one. It applies, 
in the early statement of the Executive Board, "to the testi- 
mony. . . (of interchurch agencies) to add to the representatives 
of the denominations increasing numbers of individuals, under 
various designations as members (co-opted, at large, corre- 
sponding, advisory, affiliated, etc.) and with varying powers," 


To these two- principles Dr. Fry then added this positive and 
decisive corollary: "The United Lutheran Church must be pre- 
pared to go where these correct principles lead."68 In effect 
this acknowledged past practice and prepared the way for United 
Lutheran Church in America participation in the National Council 
of ‘Churches, ‘shortly to be constituted formally> in “fact; 
however, Dr. Fry's report cautioned that "the momentous decision 
before it'' required that "loyal United Lutherans . . . should be 
mentally, emotionally and spritually prepared to go where 

(the United Lutheran Church in America's) true principles guide -- 
wherever that may be."©9 


The President suggested five questions that a prospective 
joining of the National Council raised, and supplied responses, 
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They deserve sclose tattention, particularly <an-that the 
responses disclose the nature and interrelatedness of ecumen- 
ical involvement at home and worldwide. 


(1) In what respects does the proposal to join the National 
Council represent a reversal, or even a "broadening" of past 
policies of the United Lutheran Church in America? The answer 
is, "None at all." The President reports "as one who has 
taken part in all the conversations with the representatives 
of the Planning Committee of the National Council of Churches 
as well as in all the meetings of the Executive Board where 
this issue has been discussed with minute thoroughness." "The 
significant change," as he saw it, "is to be found in a new 
willingness on the part of our fellow-evangelical Christians to 
recognize the principles of the United Lutheran Church even to 
thevextent of remoulding almost vevery art icletoievhe constatu= 
tion of the National Council of Churches in accordance with 
them, rather than in any abandonment of our principles by our 
Churcheit séeLt? Ver Cita lics added?)70 


(2) Has the United Lutheran Church been inconsistent in 
belonging to the World Council of Churches and still showing 
hesitance about membership in the National Council of Churches? 
And even more so about relationships with state and local 
councils of churches? "The reply of this one man is simply, 
"'No'" Dr. Fry admitted that occasional observers outside "have 
audibly expressed perplexity at the readiness of the United 
Lutheran Church to associate with others on the world plane 
while still holding back on the 'local' level." He explained 
that the character and constitution of the World Council 
differed significantly from "the character and constitution of 
its counterparts in the United States and Canada, in the 
separate states and provinces, and in individual localities.” 


Then came this telling assertion. ''The truth is that our Church's 
principles are much more congenial to the churches in Europe 

than to our nearer neighbors. The whole body of world Protes- 
tantism and Orthodoxy feels much more of an immediate and 

natural affinity with our position than its North American 
segment does. The logic and conviction which persuaded the 
United Lutheran Church to enter the World Council of Churches 


will extend walidly to national, state AnGeLoOcaiacouncHalls only 
when the resemblance is convincing and close." (Italics added .)/1 


(3) If the United Lutheran Church assumes membership in 
the National Council of Churches, will this action give carte 
blanche approval to constituent synods to join state councils 
regardless of their evangelical or representative character? 
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Again, “the *answer is, ''No/") Entrance into the National 
Council by the United Lutheran Church in America "will not 
relieve any synod or congregation of the strict duty of judging 
every additional interdenominational relationship with equal 
scrupulousness, . . At present most state councils are looser 
in practice in both essentials, the evangelical and representa- 
tive principles, than the National Council of Churches.” The 
President referred to the fact that even joining the National 
Council would in no way abrogate Article VII, Section 1, of 

the United Lutheran Church in America constitution: ''To secure 
uniform and consistent practice, no Synod, Conference or Board, 
or any official representative thereof, shall have power of 
independent affiliation with general organizations and movements." 


(4) Is this attitude on the part of the United Lutheran 
Church "ecumenical"? The reply is revealing, "As one who has 
undeservedly been elected to a central role in the world-wide 
Christian movement of that name, the President answers un- 
qualifiedly, Yes."' He explained, "True ecumenicity does not 
consist in ignoring profound Christological differences, in 
slurring over the faith -or ani reducing the dignity of the 
Church. The right way to evangelical Christian unity does not 
lie through dilution of all confessions into a colorless solu- 
tion. The World Council of Churches openly acknowledges and 
proclaims this fact. Its Central Committee affirmed it -most 
recently and impressively during this past summer in its clear- 
headed statement on "The Church, The Churches and the World 
Council of “Churches .'™ 


As he cautioned he also reminded: "In channeling straight 
thinking to straight conclusions, we must not allow ourselves 
to be intimidated or charmed by any word, not even by ‘ecu- 
menical.' Calling every interdenominational contact by this 
widely used and abused adjective does not make it sacrosanct. 
The United Lutheran Church will continue to make its most 
distinctive and immense contribution to ecumenicity by adhering 


staunchly to-its principles.” (Citalics added,)/2 


(5) Whose concern is it whether the United Lutheran Church 
joins the National Council of Churches or not? "The obvious 
and yet necessary reply is, Everyones.'' This includes the 
United Lutheran Church in America's synods in Canada as well, 
inasmuch as ''Our principles are the common and equal possession 
of us all and we must show a common and equal resoluteness in 
upholding them." 73 


After extended discussion,the convention adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Board that the United Lutheran Church 
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in America accept membership in the National Council of Churches. 
The rising vote indicated unanimous approval. The significant 
step having been taken, the President made this concluding 
comment: ''Had not others accepted the principles for which the 
United Lutheran Church in America stands. . . he himself would 
have been bound in conscience to oppose the recommendation."/4 
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VI. PARTICIPATION - SUMMARIZING A DOZEN YEARS AND MORE, 1951-1963 


Beyond the midpoint of this century and for a dozen or more 
years there was an improbable mixture of resurgent faith and 
pervasive fear. The faith, so it seems, was stimulated by the 
very fact of survival after World War II and seeks expression 
through service. Fear was spawned by the iron, the bamboo and 
other curtains of cold war as well as by the hot war in Korea 
as the spectre of nuclear holocaust began to haunt the dreams 
of the human family. Looking back upon this brief period, some 
would call it a time of placidity kept by quests for peace of 
Mind. spose Vvectninking, Oretic 1.436. in thes ca tone sci. 
religion. This basically escapist indulgence was countered 
worldwide by many others for whom this was a time of rising 
expectations. The emergence of new nations and young churches 
marked the end of European-style colonial empires. 


For many American Lutherans, and especially for the Lutheran 
Church in America's predecessor bodies, these dozen years were 
marked by a three-dimensional ecumenical participation; the 
continental dimension, the confessional, and the global, 
Illustrative of all three in one event was the decision of the 
new National Council of Churches to promote an awareness of 
worldwide need and to motivate Christians to respond to it 
through an ingathering called, "One Great Time of Sharing." 
The man selected to circle the world in 34 days, accompanied 
by a media specialist, and to report back at first hand was 
United Lutheran Church in America President Franklin Clark Fry. 


1. The Continental Dimension 


Early in 1951 this factfinding journey of Fry and his companion 
Albert Crews, of the Protestant Radio Commission took place 

to Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, Burma, India, Pakistan, several 
countries in the Arab world, Israel, Greece, Switzerland, and 
Germany. Major attention was to the plight of the uprooted: 
North Koreans who had streamed to the south; Chinese who had 
fled to Hong Kong; Hindus still being resettled from the new 
Pakistan; Arab refugees from the new Israel encamped in Jordan 
and beyond; all sorts of needy, Christians too, being cared 
for in Israel; abducted children being returned to Greece from 
Yugoslavia; ethnic Germans by the tens of thousands still 
awaiting full settlement in West Germany, along with countless 
others escaping westward from East Germany, Of all the days, 

a cold January 8 in Korea "was one of the most indelible in my 
life." As Fry broadcast his report over National Vespers radio, 
he said, "I have never seen such crowds of people -- orderly, 
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desperate, numb people." They crowded the streets. They lay 
by the roadsides. They squatted in exhaustion. Help of sorts 
was being given in all these places, but much more would be 
required. Church World Service, of the National Council, and 
Lutheran World Relief, as well as Lutheran World Action -- 
Lutheran World Relief being aid in kind, Lutheran World Action 
in dollars -- were linked into a global network of voluntary 
assistance. Aid was given on the basis of need and not only 
of creed. For American Lutherans (and for many others) this 
was a new departure and an invaluable learning experience, 


Another event, this one reaching the grass roots at home in 
its ecumenism, was Dr. Fry's participation in the summer of 
1951 in the annual conference of the Association of Council 
Secretaries (ACS). To this assembly of executive secretaries 
of state and local councils of churches he was asked to ex- 
plain the National Council's recently adopted evangelical and 
representative principle. It was an exercise in christology 
and ecclesiology strange to many in the Association of Council 
Secretaries. To some it seemed excessively harsh to exclude 
Unitarians and Universalists, or those coopted from auxiliary 
agencies who would continue to have a voice but not a vote 

as limited to church representatives. Who was this "obstruction- 
ist"? He seemed not to mind being called the "Fry in the 
ointment.'’ He was, after all, speaking in behalf of a Council 
of Churches -- wherever. The principle was valid, even if it 
hurt, or came from a Lutheran source. 


Like so much of Fry's "Dear Partner" reporting, this incident 
related the local pastor to the larger scene where the struggle 
for recognition of the evangelical and representative principle 
still had to be won. United Lutheran Church in America synods 
and congregations were free to join state and local councils 

of churches only after the constitutions of those bodies had 
been brought into line with that of the National Council. A 
review committee of the United Lutheran Church in America's 
Executive Board carefully checked every such constitution sub- 
mitted by a synod, making sure that the preamble was christo- 
logically sound and the participation ecclesially representa- 
tive. The Iowa Synod was the first to do so, submitting the 
constitution of the Lowa Council of Churches, in 1951. Only in 
1960, on the third review, was the Iowa Council rated full 
approval. At times, as with the Pennsylvania Council and the 
North Carolina Council, clearance came as early as 1954. By 
1966 some 23 Lutheran Church in America synods were able to 
join state councils of churches whose constitutions and 
practices were found to conform. The United Lutheran Church 

in America was not alone in this pushing for a principle, for 
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in 1954 the Augustana Church adopted the same. For many a 
non-Lutheran this sort of ecumenical involvement drew apprecia- 
tion, for it lent stability to operations that required, but 
often lacked, clear principles and sound policies. 


What lay behind this Lutheran participation? A fresh esprit 
sprung from Ncrth American roots? Partly. A sense of solidarity 
evoked by an intercontinental confessional partnership as in 

the Lutheran World Federation? Partly. A belated feeling of 
confidence by associating forthrightly with fellow Christians 

of other churches and confessions? Partly. Ecumenical involve- 
ment was all these things and more; and the involvement was 

also at different stages for all participants. Nowhere was 

this more evident than among North America's Lutheran churches. 
Their continued wrestling with their own divided estate is also 
part of the tale of ecumenical involvement. 


The challenge was this: Why should not the eight bodies 
participating in the National Lutheran Council form one church? 
The experience of working together since 1918 was intensified 
by the years of World War LI. Missouri Lutherans, too, were 
wooed, but held aloof. In this situation Augustana played a 
special role, virtually that of a patiently working catalyst. 
Although a promising meeting in Minneapolis at Augustana head- 
quarters in January 1949 found all 34 representatives of the 
bodies participating in the National Lutheran Council agreeing 
unanimously on Lutheran unity, the prospect of actual union 

was too much. And the United Lutheran Church in America, out- 
numbering the combined size of the other bodies, was feared 

by some midwesterners because of its alleged "liberalism." 
Mutual trust was still lacking in some quarters. For a while 
Augustana went along with the other National Lutheran Council 
partners which together had formed the American Lutheran 
Conference in 1930 and which now seemed more meant for each 
other than before. Yet even within the Conference there were 
suspicions. Augustana was ready to merge with all the others 
or, failing that, stand apart. Meanwhile, the parties intending 
to form what is now the American Lutheran Church, the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran (Norwegian), the American Lutheran (1930, pre- 
dominantly German), and the United Evangelical Lutheran (Danish), 
were making progress. In 1954, with Augustana's decision to 
stand apart, the American Lutheran Conference fell apart. The 
afore-named three bodies in 1960 became united in The American 
Lutheran Church and were later joined by a fourth, the (Nor- 
wegian) Lutheran Free Church.4 


Thereupon the United Lutheran Church repeated its readiness to 
join with all Lutherans willing to do so. Together with 
Augustana, this invitation was repeated in 1955. Two other 
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bodies responded: the American (Danish) Evangelical Lutheran 
and the (Finnish) Suomi Synod. Together these four formed the 
Joint Commission on Lutheran Unity. Their first meeting in 
late 1956 led to the creation of the Lutheran Church in America 
in June 1962. The story is one of courageous consolidation, as 
each of the four parties, regardless of size, was represented 
by the same number of commissioners. It has been engagingly 
told by Johannes Knudsen, secretary of the Joint Commission on 
Lutheran Unity, in his slender volume, The Formation of the 
Lutheran Church in America (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1978). 
Even so, a certain melancholy mood periodically came over most 
keen observers of the American Lutheran scene. With Dr. Fry 
they could discern dampers on Lutheran consolidation in North 
America, among them, "the chronic and widespread habit of many 
almost never to mention union except in contrast to unity, 
always to the sharp disparagement of the former." 


Amidst the backing and filling of politicized relations between 
the several Lutheran church bodies in America, attention was 
given and effort expended upon the centrality of Christian 
worship and a common expression of it in liturgy and hymn. The 
result was the Service Book and Hymnal (1958)... Workson it was 
initiated in 1944 by the United Lutheran Church in America 

Common Service Book Committee, custodian of the interests center- 
ing around the Common Service Book of the Lutheran Church (1917), 
which we have already seen as a strong force for unity. The 

1944 convention directed this committee "to seek the fullest 
possible cooperation with other Lutheran bodies, in the hope 

of producing a Common Lutheran Hymnal in America." The major 
Lutheran bodies except the Missouri Synod and its associates 
responded positively to the United Lutheran Church in America 
invitation. In fairness to the Missourians, it should be 

noted that only recently, in 1941, they had published their 

own new Lutheran Hymnal upon authorization of the Synodical 
Conference. 


The partnered task got under way in Pittsburgh in 1945 where 

the United Lutheran Church in America committee was joined by 
representatives of the American Lutheran Church, the Augustana 
Church, and the Evangelical Lutheran Church. This inter- 
Lutheran commission was clear on liturgy and hymnody, declaring: 


In worship, as in doctrine, the Lutheran Church 
is part of the ‘one, holy, catholic and apostol- 
ié Church.) Tt ‘elaine as 166 tishtiv le inheri= 
tance all that is truly ecumenical inthe Church 
of évery agé and every land. Not the Jeast: part 
of its legacy is the liturgy, which has moved 
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from beginnings in Asia Minor to the western end 
of the Mediterranean, to northern Europe and to 
the Western Hemisphere. In this transition it 

has crossed barriers of language from Greek to 
Latin to German to English, The Lutheran churches 
which have prepared the Common Liturgy (in this 
book) are located in the New World and worship 

in the English langeuagey .+., 


The Common Liturgy is rooted in the developed 
worship of the ancient and medieval Church, 

both East and West, and grounded on the historic 
German, Scandinavian and American uses of the 
post-Reformation centuries. Prepared especially 
for the use of Lutherans in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the Common Liturgy presents the full 
Service ofsthe.Church with all its*provisions 
for all who wish to use it.® 


All eight bodies associated in the National Lutheran Council -- 
and in 1958 anticipating their respective consolidations into 
the enlarged American Lutheran Church (1960) or Lutheran Church 
in America (1962) -- subscribed to this position on the Liturgy. 
Not long after 1945 the four smaller bodies of Lutherans joined 
the other four already at work on the Hymnal so that this too 
became a composite of joined effort. The basic principles 
followed by the Commission on a Common Hymnal are still timely: 


The Common Hymnal must be a new work, not simply 

a conflation of the existing hymnals; it must con- 
tain only good hymns providing, as a companion to 
the Titungy.s fore the tui l-round “of the Ghristdan 
Year and the Christian Life; the hymns should be 
devotional rather than didactic or homiletical, 
and their direction Godward, not manward; the 
hymnal must be ecumenical in character, expressing 
Bhercontinuity-andvcatholicatyrof the 1ifernof 
thesChurche) the final seri.terionsdsinet.lutheran 
authorship, but agreement with the teachings of 
the Word of God; the hymnal must have the highest 
standards of literary excellence, and each hymn, 
being an act of worship, should be exalted in 
language, noble in thought, and reverent in 
feeling./ 


It would be difficult to find a stronger and more durable force 
for Lutheran union and Christian unity than this "Red Book," 
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Surely it was resisted in some quarters and seen as a threat to 
accustomed ways. But well in advance of Lutheran union, as The 
American Lutheran Church and Lutheran Church in America and The 
Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches now anticipate it on 
a far fuller scale than was possible then, the Service Book and 
Hymnal helped every congregation and every church member toward 
an ecumenical oneness in Christ. 


Meanwhile, in 1954, as directed by the 1950 convention, the 
executive Board's guidelines "to principles governing local 
interdenominational relationships of the United Lutheran Church 
in America congregations, their auxiliaries and ministers" was 
approved by the Toronto convention. Once again, the evangelical 
and representative principles were spelled out in detail, in- 
cluding various aspects of their practical application. Locally 
the example of the United Lutheran Church in America was to be 
carried out faithfully. Likewise, if its own constitution does 
not as yet confess oneness in "Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and 
Saviour," then the local council should be encouraged to con- 
form its own preamble to that of the National Council of Churches. 
Besides, United Lutheran Church in America congregations and 
pastors "should enter into official connection only with inter- 
denominational agencies composed exclusively of evangelical 
churches. No deviation from this principle ought to occur." 


This was indeed a large order. It applied to some 4,000 congrega- 
tions and 3,850 pastors of the United Lutheran Church in America 
in the United States. Those in Canada -- some 300 congregations 
and about 180 pastors -- would take appropriate action in their 
own situation. 


In 1952, the Canada (Ontario), the Nova Scotia, and the Western 
Canada Synods of the United Lutheran Church in America were 
authorized, together with Canadian based congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church in America's Northwest, Icelandic, and 
Pacific synods, to establish "a relationship between the United 
Lutheran Church in America and the Canada Council of Churches." 

The United Lutheran Church in America's Executive Board appointed 
"fraternal delegates" to the Canadian Council's Department of Ecu- 
menical Affairs, and appointed "friendly visitors" to the Council 
itself and its other departments. In fact, this was a consultative 
relationship somewhat like that which the United Lutheran Church in 
America had formed with the Former Federal Council of Churches in 
the USA back in 1921. The Canadian situation, however, was 
distinctive in a number of ways. 


First, the total United Lutheran Church in America membership in 
Canada was about equal to that of the other Lutheran constituencies, 
all of which were linked to bodies in the USA. 
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Second, the application to join the Canadian Council of Churches 
came initially in 1951 from the Canada Synod, the oldest and 
largest of the United Lutheran Church in America synods north 

of the border. 


Third, this request triggered a succession of comparable requests 
from the two other Canadian synods as well as from the three 

USA synods having congregations across the border; the necessity 
for this being that the entire United LutSeran Church in America 
constituency would have to share equally in any relationship to 
the Canadian Council. 


Fourth, the Canadian Council being a Council of Churches, the 
United Lutheran Church in America components in Canada would 
themselves have to comprise a de facto church body; and this, 
for Lutherans in Canada was a new departure. 


Furtije the constitution of the Canadian Council, upon examination, 
revealed variations at important points from the standards by 
which the United Lutheran Church in America "judges all inter- 
denominational relationships."" So, for example, the diety of 
Jesus Christ was not explicitly acknowledged in the preamble of 
the Council's constitution, thus obscuring the evangelical 
principles. Membership ini the Council was*notl damited™ tov churches 
only, but other agencies participated in it on an equal footing. 
However, the United Lutheran Church in America conceded that 
inasmuch as the Canadian Council carries on its work in separate 
departments, a valid distinction should be made between them, 
Consequently, the Department of Ecumenical Affairs -- functioning 
principally as an auxiliary of the World Council of Churches and 
supported by Canadian churches holding membership in the World 
Council -- rated "fraternal delegates" from the Canadian section 
of the United Lutheran Church in America. The other departments, 
for reasons already implied, would receive "friendly visitors" 
from the United Lutheran Church in America constituency.10 


This was the first Canadian experience of the change which the 
evangelical and representative principle had also wrought in 

the USA's National Council of Churches. Full membership in the 
Canadian Council at last came for the Lutheran Church in America 
Canada Section in 1969.11 


Lutherans have played a useful ecumenical role in Canadian church- 
life. As United Lutheran Church in America and Augustana initia- 
tives have led in this direction, other Lutherans, Missourians, 
and those bodies of Norse and German origin now comprising the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Canada, formed in 1966, have co- 
operated in various ways. From Canadian Lutheran World Relief 
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(1946) the way led, without Missouri, to the formation of the 
Canadian Lutheran Council in 1952, and culminated in the 
Lutheran Council in Canada in 1967, which includes Missourians. 


In at least three ways Canadian Lutherans have stimulated ecu- 
menism in their nation. First, they were in the lead right 
after World War II in the resettlement of European refugees. 
Second, their own participation in Faith and Order studies and 
concerns has "saved" Canada's Protestants and Anglicans from 
being almost exclusively Anglo-Saxon. Besides, non-Lutheran 
Canadians attending the Third World Conference on Faith and 
Order in Lund, Sweden in 1952, among them the Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, returned with quite a new appreciation of 
the contributions made by Lutherans to this aspect of the 
ecumenical movement. Third -- and this jumps slightly ahead 
of the story -- Lutheran Church in America Lutherans since 
1969 have taken their turn at heading the Canadian Council. 
Now, Canadian Lutherans are doing their share in the upcoming 
Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches, set. for 
Vancouver, British Columbia in 1983. 


No tale of ecumenical involvement in North America on the part 
of the Lutheran Church in America predecessor bodies would be 
complete without reference to a mew type of publication which 
advanced.the cause of Christian unity. dn ,addition to the 
International Review of Missions -- which had been blazing 
trails worldwide since 1912 -- there now appeared two other 
quarterlies of particular significance. ~One. was the Lutheran 
World Review (1948). This was the official publication of 

the Lutheran World Federation and was first edited by the 
United Lutheran Church in America's Professor Theodore G. 
Tappert of Philadelphia and published by Muhlenberg (now Fortress) 
Press. Though it ceased publication in 1950, it reappeared in 
1954, again in German as well as English editions, and continued 
through. 19/77... No. other. publication, it was, said, -.didimoresteo 
foster acquaintance and mutual understanding among Lutherans 
as well as between Lutherans and other participants in the 
ecumenical movement, including Roman Catholics. President Fry 
spoke of this publication in no uncertain terms, lauding it 

as ''the assembly between the Federation's assemblies."' The 
other quarterly, the Ecumenical Review (1948), still being 
published by the World Council, acquainted select numbers of 
Americans, and many in other continents as well, with the 
course of ecumenical thought and action. Pastors, professors, 
theological students, lay leaders, and many professionals in 
other fields have found this publication an indispensible mine 
of information. 
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In a far more personal way, Franklin Clark Fry began, in 1948, 
his famous monthly letter to the pastors of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. His "Dear Partner" addressee received a 
semi-confidential orientation not only into the doings of an 
enormously responsible and widely traveled modern churchman 

but also into ecumenical issues and church life, as he came to 
see it, in. manyvparts) of: the world .4Eneacing|y she daifted the 
sights of his clerical colleagues beyond the local or even the 
national scene and linked the responsiblities of their own 
ministry with those of unseen fellows in service, be they in 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, Eastern Europe, or wherever. This 
was more than seasoning, for it was solid ecumenical fare -- 
served not constantly, but at least a third of the time, And 
then it was one with realism, from down-to-earth disappointment 
to high spirited enthusiasm, and often with a touch of Fry 
humor. 


So, for example, he had a way of dispelling the routine dullness 
behind a study document that might otherwise be dismissed, if 
for no other reason than its self-effacing anonymity. In August 
1951 came this introduction to something he recommended for late 
summer reading: 


Dear Partner: Baseball double-headers are popular. 
I'm sure that a "Dear Partner’ double-header will 
appeal to your fancy equally. I'm going to try it 
anyway. 


This Part Two consists of a provocative and il- 
luminating section of the 'preliminary study 
document' prepared by Commission I (Theology) 

of the Lutheran World Federation for the Hanover 
Assembly in 1952. The membership of this 
commission is composed of a sparkling galaxy of 
the most eminent Lutheran theologians in the 
world. Let me call their names in awe asia 
mere pedestrian administrator: 


Chairmane Prort.*>Regin-Prenter “University 
of Aarhus, Denmark 

Vice Chairman: Prof. Ragnar: Bring, Univer- 
sity of Lund, Sweden 

Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, President of Augustana 
College, Rock Island, USA 

Prof. Edmund Sehlink, University of Heidelberg, 
Germany 

Prot “Osmo; Titlila, University of Nelsinki, 
Finland 
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Dre Frit> Zerbste Vellach Austria 

Prof. Werner Elert, University of Erlangen, 
Germany 

Dr. Hans Asmussen, Kiel, Germany 


I warn you, you may find these selected 
pages from the LWF document hard wading. For 
one thing they are written in awkward trans- 
lation-English,~ The depth of theix penetra- 
tion is an ever more formidable challenge. 
Quit you like men, be strong. On your mark, 
get set, read! 


After you have combed through these sheets 
twice, let me give you advice, Study them 
a thard time: 


Franklin Clark Poy 


The preliminary study document, incidentally, was a refreshing 
and illuminating treatment of the old Lutheran theme, the 


mysterious and concealed unity of Law and Gospel. 


2. The Confessional Dimension 


The confessional dimension played such a prominent part in the 
ecumenical involvment of Lutherans that it tended in many 
quarters to become a substitute for fuller ecumenical participa- 
tion. Indeed, this was not the case with the» Lutheran Church 
in America's antecedent bodies so much as with those of the 
American Lutheran Church. Yet, there too; the climate changed 
remarkably when, in 1956, the Evangelical Lutheran Church (Nor- 
wegian origin) overcame its prolonged internal conflict over 
the issue and joined the World Council of Churches. Yet even 
for those bodies already joining the World Council in 1948, the 
Lutheran World Federation could easily be considered a residence 
rather than an ecumenical half-way house. (See above, p. 83.) 
At least so it appeared to some, and thus the question of ecu- 
menism had*to besséén dasa different light... In) short; to what 
extent, if at all, had the ecumenical movement, as organized 

in the World Council, given recognition to the role not only 

of churches but also of confessional families. Such families, 
like the Anglicans, the Orthodox, the Reformed, the Lutherans, 
and others, were present implicitly in most of the churches 
joining the World Council. It was the Lutherans more than any 
others, however, which made their presence explicit, Their 
success in gaining confessional representation had its visible 
counterpart in an ever expanding Lutheran World Federation 
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headquarters planted prominently on the World Council's campus 

in Geneva. The World Alliance of Reformed Churches, had re- 
located its modest operations to Geneva in 1948. Similarly, 

but considerably later, the Greek Orthodox established a base 

in Geneva -- in Chambesy, at some distance from the World 
Council, and dedicated an imposing new center in 1976. In any 
case, the question of relationship between the world confessional 
families (Christian World Communions today) and the World Council 
was raised to prominence by the formation of the Lutheran World 
Federation and, two years before that, by the location of post- 
war and ecumenically coordinated Lutheran operations in Geneva. 


Preparations for the second assembly of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion were well under way when, in September 1951, General Secre- 
tary Sylvester C. Michelfelder died suddenly. Not only had he 
pioneered the actual functioning of the Lutheran World Federation 
but he set the pace and style of the executive office as well. 

A pastor of the American Lutheran Church formed in 1930, Michel- 
felder exerted a strong influence. Together with his fellow 
American Lutheran Church member and able executive of the 
National Lutheran Council, Ralph H. Long, Michelfelder helped 
secure the American Lutheran Church's entry into the World 
Councalwor Churches. —Seeminea ly tever abpiesto find a way otecet— 
ting? Chines donerand! of sapplyins his*enereites*to essentialereatne 
Federation's first assembly remains a landmark to Michelfelder's 
organizational gifts. 


Augustana's prominent contribution to the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion in the next stage of its formative period was Carl E. Lund- 


Quist. Arriving in Geneva in April 1951 as Michelfelder's 
assistant, he’ came fresh from the post of public relations di- 
fector-oL the National -tutheran! Council. -lnitiallypasparich 


pastor in Chicago, he had headed the Lutheran campus ministry at 
the University of Minnesota during World War II. Lund-Quist 

was ideally suited to bringing Scandinavian, German, American 
and other Lutherans closer together. A lifelong bachelor, he 
gave himself completely to work of the Lutheran World Federation 
for nine, years, (until failing: health; forced his retirement in 
1960. In Lund-Quist something of the Soderblom quality of 
ecumenism gave his own Lutheranism a ready openness to the 

World Council of Churches.!® 


With two exceptions Lutheran World Federation general secretaries 
have all been Americans. Lund-Quist was succeeded in 1960 by 
West Germany's Kurt Schmidt-Clausen, of Hanover (1960-1965); 

and he, in turn, by France's Andre Appel (1965-1975). The 
present general secretary, Carl H. Mau, like Michelfelder a 
member of the American Lutheran Church, has been at the Federa- 
tion's administrative helm since 1975. l/ 


Shh 


Certain other aspects of the Lutheran World Federation leader- 
ship and activities should be borne in mind. The role of 
Federation president, although part time, had been highly signif- 
icant in shaping policy. Nowhere was this role exercised with 
more foresight and formative persuasion than through the first 
full-term president, Anders Nygren, distinguished professor in 
the University and subsequently Bishop of Lund. Already known 
in theological circles in America, his visit to the USA as 
Lutheran World Federation president did much to stimulate 
Lutheran interest in ecumenism as well as in the Federation. 
His own pace-setting contribution to the unanimously received 
report on’ “The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ" at Faith and 
Order's second world conference in Edinburgh 1937 already then 
revealed his stature as an ecumenist. In America he found 
kindred counterparts in the Augustana Church in such scholars 
as~Conrad’ Bergendoff,; Edgar* Carlson, and others, as well»as 
among United Lutheran Church in America theologians like Taito 
A. Kantonen (of Suomi heritage), Charles W. Kegley, Joseph 
Sittler, Martin Heinecken, Otto Heick, Theodore Bachmann, and 
others. In the old American Lutheran Church, Julius Bodensieck, 
Edward Fendt, and, in the former Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Warren Quanbeck were representative of many more in the elder 
as well as younger generation of theological scholars who 
found their ecumenical interests reenforced by Nygren. The 
importance of his stay of many weeks in the USA during the 
spring of 1948 should not be overestimated, but his presence 
was part of a process of growing confessional catholicity and 
ecumenical involvement. 


Perhaps the one whom Nygren influenced most was the Lutheran 
World Federation's Michelfelder. For the Federation's presi- 
dent as well as for its general secretary, the duties were not 
only new but highly charged with a sense of incomparable 
opportunity. For one who was personally close to many of these 
developments, that relationship -- as seen from a World Council 
vantage point =— wasi determinative’ for the future. *For'exampile, 
the sense of urgency as well®as the type of planning that went 
into they création of the réderation’s first) theological, quarterly 
journal, Lutheran World Review (1948), revealed an awareness of 
how important it would be for Lutherans from many parts of the 
world to speak with each other in print, and to become informed 
about each other as newly introduced partners. Indeed, there 
was a sense of wonder and excitement that transcended the 
memories of catastrophe and the continued pains amid survival 
and new beginnings that generated its own esprit. That the 
spirit was contagious is evident from the way it passed from 

one generation to the next, and insofar as it) was not -dimand shed 
by sheer fatigue or dulled by repetition. 18 
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In this configuration of personal relationships, Lutheran con- 
fessionality became not a boundary but a base, From here 
Lutheran theological thinking was able to respond to challenges 
and go forth into ecumenical discourse. This was different 
from anything experienced before. Anders Nygren, for example, 
left a lasting impression upon an ecumenical group in general 
and upon Karl Barth in particular when, at the World Council's 
newly opened institute in Bossey near Geneva in early 1947, he 
offered his explanation of Luther's (in)famous teaching on the 
Two Kingdoms. Barth -- this writer was seated next to him 
alphabetically -- listened attentively to the end. Then he 
made this memorable reply, "If, my Colleague Nygren, if that 

is really what Luther meant, then I am a Lutheran too." The 
art of ecumenical dialogue, as some had a foretaste of it in 
NazZa concentration camps, iso, heareeach ther jute Laren, 

in 1949, Nygren's reply to Barth, and more besides, appeared 

in the World Council's Ecumenical Review as "Luther's Doctrine 
of the Two Kingdoms."" A little earlier he had presented it as 
a "think piece" to the Lutheran World Federation Executive 
Committee just prior to the Amsterdam Assembly, adding another 
one on the "Basis of Ecumenicity in Lutheran Theology." Unless 
the drama of give-and-take in this early ecumenical dialogue 

is caught, and some curiosity is expressed for the way things 
were happening in this formative period, the thing we call ecu- 
menical involvement can become parochial and boringly repetitivel? 


With Carl Lund-Quist as general secretary of the Lutheran World 
Federation, the involvement of the Lutheran Church in America's 
predecessor bodies in the Federation and in the World Council 
deepened; just as it continued to be strong in the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. In fact, events during Lund-Quist's 
first year as general secretary demonstrated not only the 
diversity of his own duties, but also how, within a short period 
of time, separately staged events revealed their ecumenical 
interdependence. During the summer of 1952, the International 
Missionary Council in Willingen, Germany held its first enlarged 
meeting after the war and probed the profounder implications 

of worldwide "missions under the Cross.'"' Then followed the 
second assembly of the Lutheran World Federation, this time in 
Hanover. Its theme, "The Living Word in a responsible Church" 
sounded many a note that had been struck not only at the Federa- 
tion's first assembly but also at that of the World Council in 
1948, Yet even more, Hanover's accent on the Church anticipated 
central aspects of the concern for ecclesiology as treated 

later in August, at. the third world conférence,on Faithyand Order’, 
held in Lund, Sweden. 


As to the theological aspect of the process, American Lutherans 
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were encouraged by Bishop Nygren's assessment of its direction, 
In light of Faith and Order, at that time under the chairmanship 
Of therArchbashoprot Upsala Yneve Briltoth, Nygren s»areiete 

in The Christian Century spoke of the World Council itself as 
moving closer to Christ “the center,” toward a position focal tor 
Lutheran theology.29 On another matter, the Danish theologian, 
Regin Prenter made clear to American and other readers of the 
Ecumenical Review that the concepts of "catholic" and "evangel- 
ical" are actually reconcilable and need not, as estimates of 
the World Council's Amsterdam Assembly deplored, permanently 
mark “our deepest difference." The question is not "Is there 

a hope of some result of ecumenical thinking along such lines?” 
Rather, "Is it permissible for us to refrain from making the 
attempt?"2l Meanwhile, still another Lutheran theologian, Edmund 
Schlink of Heidelberg, contributed to Lutheran World Federation 
as well as World Council publications, reminding Lutherans of 
the ecumenical significance of their confessions and reminding 
ecumenists of the Lutheran contribution to ecumenical theology. 
For all concerned he pointed out the need for each church, each 
confession, to question itself and "to allow itself to be 
questioned by other churches."" Then, citing Kristen E. Skyds- 
gaard, the rising systematic theologian in Copenhagen, he agreed 
"that the churches of the Reformation cannot today confront the 
Roman Catholic Church with that triumphant superiority to which 
they regarded themselves as entitled in the sixteenth century. 
In the meantime they have themselves passed through_.a long 
history of various kinds of heretical distortions.” Here, 
indeed, was an early reference to the fact that in Germany and 
in several other places a Lutheran-Roman Catholic. dialogue had 
already begun. In any case, Schlink warned Lutherans of a two- 
fold danger: neglect of pure doctrine amid "enthusiasm for 
church union," and doctrinaire rigidity by timidly withdrawing 
"from the great joy of finding brethren in other communions." 
Against this pair of dangers he set forth the ecumenical breadth 
of the Augsburg Confession's Article VII and its definition of 
the Church in light of the Gospel.23 


This preamble would be remiss if American voices were omitted. 
In Taito A. Kantonen's "Recent Lutheran Theology in America," 
readers in many lands, as well as many Americans themselves, got 
their first overview of the nature, extent and change in theo- 
logical thinking over the dozen or more years since 1934. In 
his usual fashion, the account is frank, lively with insights, 
and even includes a European taunt from the 1930s, "We have 

seen your organizers, where are your theologians?'’ He shows 
that in certain quarters, European Luther research was developing 
its American counterpart and how work in the various theological 
disciplines was showing the good effects of scholarship and its 
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ability to communicate, '"In the mirror of American Lutheran 
theology,'’ Kantonen concluded, we see a church which is moving 
toward internal unity and a world outreach and becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of its power and its opportunity to trans- 
late the faith by which it lives into thought and into action."24 


On the organizational side, Gettysburg's Abdel Ross Wentz, the 
Federation's vice-president, sketched the tasks confronting 

this "free association of Lutheran churches.” Given the facts 

of dispersion, or of mission on" distant *continents; or tsize ox 

of confessional character, "it is easier to ‘defineva ifree 
association than to define a Lutheran church." The ecclesio- 
logical question was inevitably bound up with other theological 
issues -- a Commission on Theology was authorized in 1952 -- as 
well as with the array of services in the realm of relief, re- 
construction, and the resettlement of refugees. As sto participa- 
tion in the ecumenical movement -- notably in the International 
Missionary Council and the World Council -- Wentz explained: 

"The Lutheran World Federation does not commit its member churches 
to co-operate in these general movements, but it does frankly en- 
courage them to “do so. <>. to influence: those movements Gn? favor 
of a pure Christian witness."2 


The Federation at the time of its 1952 assembly was considerably 
diffuse. In Geneva, Carl Lund-Quist's executive secretariat had 
five atiiliated service departments, World Mission; Refugee 
Service, Interchurch Aid, Publications, Information, and main- 
tained close contact with no less than 15 international special 
commissions. The latter included: Theology, Education, Evan- 
gelism, Stewardship, World Missions, Men of the Church, Women 

of the Church, “Students. Youn; heumenical Relations, Inter- 
Rational Affairs. Publications; Publicity, Slntéerchuren Ard 
These were all to have counterparts in terms of national study 
groups. In other words, as many aréas of church lite were to 

be touched by as many people as possible so as to create a spirit 
of partnership and a creative give-and-take as soon as possible. 


The American features of this kind of coverage are immediately 
apparent. But the half-dozen or more years after the war were 

a time of often intense eagerness to learn from one another. 
From here on, moreover, it becomes less and less meaningful to 
trace specific involvements of Lutheran Church in America 
predecessor bodies. The fact was that in this kind of composite 
venture all bodies took part, more or less. What the National 
Lutheran Council had achieved earlier, the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion was now achieving, and that was a sense of involvement in 
which church body labels were eclipsed by designated functions 
on a global agenda. 
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It may be safe to say that as time went on,interest in Lutheran 
World Federation affairs tended to increase among Lutherans in 
the midwest and, relatively speaking, to diminish among Lutherans 
in the east. For the latter, mainly the United Lutheran Church 
in America, had their additional involvement in the National 
Council of Churches as well as in the World Council. Three 
organizational developments suggest this at first imperceptible 
shift toward a stronger midwestern interest in the Lutheran 
World Federation. One was the concern for the former German 
and other needy missions in Asia, Africa and elsewhere. Under 
the executive direction.of Dr. Fredrik A, Schlotz, later first 
president of the American Lutheran Church, formed in 1960, the 
New York-based Commission on Younger Churches and Orphaned 
Missions became the Federation's Commission/Department of World 
Mission. The annual meetings of this commission included not 
only its members but also representatives of the many mission 
societies or boards in Europe and America as well as represen- 
tatives from the young churches themselves. Repeated association 
led to friendship and mutual trust which had its impact in many 
places;anound the-clobe... The more, extensive, mission, interest 
in the midwest, including ties with counterparts in Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, as well as Germany, benefited from 
this new Lutheran World Federation involvement; and the Federa- 
tion benefited in return. 


This emerging midwestern interest was not as yet evident in 1951. 
In that year, mainly at United Lutheran Church in America insti- 
gation, Paul C. Empie and Stewart W. Herman played a particu- 
larly significant role in the first of a sequence of All-Lutheran 
Latin American conferences. After that more American Lutheran 
mission interests became involved, especially when the scene 
shifted to Asia (Penang) the way was first devised for joint 
mission work by Lutherans from Europe, America, and from new 
nations in the region such as India, Indonesia, and elsewhere. 
The challenge of the Chinese dispersion, especially of refugees 
from mainland China, was a catalyst for a common venture in 
mission. In 1956 the first of a number of All-Asia Lutheran 
conferences was held. Meanwhile, in 1955, in Marangu, Tangan- 
yika (Tanzania) the first of a succession of All-African 
Lutheran conferences took place; and some even thought the time 
had come for a Confessio Africana ,26 


A second area of service to which midwestern Lutherans seemed 
particularly responsive was the resettlement of refugees. The 
Lutheran World Federation-sponsored World Service to Refugees, 
begun in 1947, was headed by the United Lutheran Church in 
America's Dr. Herman, although the work had been initiated some- 
what earlier in the West German camps for Displaced Persons by 
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by Dr. Howard Hong of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
This remarkable professor of philosophy, drafted initially by 
War Prisoners' Aid of the International YMCA, Geneva, became 
the field director in Germany of the Lutheran World Federation 
refugee service. For the task he induced a large number of 
qualified students to volunteer their services for terms of one 
or two years on the German and central European scene. The 
refugee service progam resettled many people but it also added 
an ecumenical "plus'' to the education of many others. 


The third sarea' was interchurch»aid-where;,in: 1952, the American 
Lutheran Church's Henry J. Whiting (from Philadelphia Seminary) 
was instrumental in the consolidation of a variety of Lutheran 
World Federation operations into Lutheran World Services, His 
social work training and his variety of experiences in directing 
Lutheran Welfare programs in Wisconsin and Minnesota, enabled 
him to bring new effectiveness to Federation services aiding 
churches in most continents. From his short stay in Geneva, 

he returned in 1954 to succeed the United Lutheran Church in 
America's Clarence E. Krumbholz as director of the National 
Lutheran Council Department of Social Welfare.2/ 


Returning now to Augustana's Carl E, Lund-Quist's nine years 

as general secretary (the title was initially executive secretary 
until changed to the commoner European form) saw the rise not 
only of strong departments of World Mission and of World Service 
but also the building up of an unusually able Department of 
Theology. Its aims were to promote fellowship and cooperation 
in study among Lutherans; to undertake such studies as assigned 
to it by the Federation's executive committee; and to assist 

the member churches in strenghtening their congregational life. 
Theology was to reach the grass roots. The department's 
functions included the exchange of personnel internationally, 
plus the making available of studies in addition to its own, 

as well as of translations where required, and also of under- 
taking publications of its own, Since theology was viewed as 
basic to the well-being of the Federation, the department was 

to cooperate with all the other Lutheran World Federation 
programs .28 


A remarkably able theologian, Vilmos Vajta, was put in charge. 

A Lutheran Reference Library (Hand Bibliothek) was gathered, 
without which neither theology nor certain other informational 
functions could be properly pursued by the Federation in Geneva. 


The Lutheran World Federation assembly that in 1952 elected 
Lund—Quist. to a.full-term-as general.-secretary also elected a 
new president to succeed the elder statesman, Anders Nygren. 
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HetwasuHanne!Lal jexs Bishop’ on Hanover. »Now,ein L95257 at the 
second assembly of the Lutheran World Federation, Lilje became 
Marahrens' successor, twice removed. A theologian and churchman 
with diversified gifts and a grasp of the interrélatedness of 
science, culture, politics and international affairs, his early 
work with the Student Christian Movement in Germany enabled him 
to be en rapport with the rising postwar generation. 


For five years Carl Lund-Quist had Bishop Lilje as his "boss." 
In many ways they were compatible personalities, with earlier 
careers in student work as a common interest. A readier traveler 
than his predecessor, Bishop Nygren, Hanns Lilje was the person- 
Liication ofvaman on ther go. His travels to all ‘continents 
helped to acquaint Lutherans with each other and with the ecu- 
menical movement. In the USA and Canada his periodic trips, 
sometimes extended, made him popular and welcome. During his 
presidency, the Lutheran World Federation executive committee 
meetings included one in New York (1954), in connection with the 
second assembly of the World Council (Evanston, I1l.), and 
another tiny Madras; Gndias (1956); 


On that occasion, the 250th anniversary of Protestant (Lutheran) 
foreign mission was observed. At Tranquebar, the Federation's 
leaders participated in the consecration of the first Indian 
Lutheran bishop, the engaging Tamil scholar and administrator, 
Rajah Bushanan Manikam. From 1951-56, Dr. Manikam had served 
as: the®first joint secretary for Asia of the International 
Missionary Council and of the World Council of Churches. How- 
ever, his consecration as Bishop of the Tamil Evangelical 
Lutheran Church was the high point of his career. It put him 
in succession with his Swedish episcopal predecessors and gave 
him an opportunity to apply the ecumenism locally which he had 
experienced in many parts of the world. Manikam's work laid 
the basis for the East Asia Christian Conference (1957), the 
present Christian Conference of Asia, based in Singapore. For 
the Lutheran World Federation executive committee and others, 
the episcopal consecration of Manikam was a vivid reminder of 
the progressive indigenization of the Church in Asia as well 

as Africa. Besides; the cilose*proximity of the Church im-couth 
India gave vivid proof of the ecumenical challenge which 
required a fuller response from the Lutheran side.2 


The third assembly of the Lutheran World Federation in August 
1957 in Minneapolis was the first such gathering in North 
Amerita. Not many recalled that twice before, in 1914 and in 
1940, such world gatherings had been planned for the city of 
Philadelphia, but each time the outbreak of a world war had 
intervened. This time, despite the tensions of the Cold War 
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between East and West, hundreds of delegates gathered with 
thousands of others in a confessional family festival of faith. 
The theme, "Christ Frees and Unites,'' made its impact in sermons, 
reports, and official actions. Under Bishop Lilje, as Federation 
president, Carl Lund-Quist, the Geneva-based general secretary, 
and Eu Ciitford. Nelson, of, Latheran,Seminary,, Sts, Paul, the Local 
chairman with the help of scores of others, the event came off 
memorably well. Between the opening service, with some 10,000 

in attendance, and a closing outdoor rally drawing over 100,000 
before the State Capitol in St. Paul, an agenda unfolded that 
deepened the committment to partnership in service and decided 
some far-sighted ventures. Lines dividing North American 
Lutherans, for example, were forgotten amid the business at hand. 39 


The ecumenical dimenisons of the Assembly are of particular con- 
cern. The greetings were brought by the World Council's general 
secretary, Visser't Hooft. 


The work program of the assembly focused on the theme, "Christ 
frees and unites." United Lutheran Church in America President 
Fry presided over the efforts of some 20 discussion groups 
whose efforts were distilled, by their leaders and recorders 


under Fry's direction, into a series of theses. "The Freedom 
We sHaveiain ‘Christ <' “The Undty of, the Church im Chiaist./5 ihe 
Freedom to Reform the Church," "Free for Service in the World," 


and ''Free and United in Hope," as titles, suggest and group the 
substance of some 51 theses. Of the 43 leaders, recorders and 
consultants, 14 were North Americans, and of these the United 
Lutheran Church in America and Augustana counted for ten. For 
those participating in this upper echelon, the experience was 
indeed one of being integrated into a transnational thought 
process,5 Behind it Jay an’ €cumenical antents The simplicity 
of language should be able to reach into every local church, 
The soundness of thought should express the substance of 
peripture and the true sscope -of the, Lutheran contessions, 


The. theseswon “the unity of the Church in Christ,">: for example, 
enlarged upon the ecumenical, the evangelical, and the catholic, 
significance of the Augsburg Confession's Article VII; "To the 
true unity of the Church it is enough (satis est) to agree 
concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of 
the Sacraments. SipThesist5yexplains, “Bor our ‘Lutheran 
churches with a diverse past and different situations and com- 
mitments in the present this 'it is enough’ transcends local, 
national and synodical traditions and urges us to express our 
unity at the Lord's Table where we partake of the one Body.” 


Thesiss6 adds:' "The words, ‘it is enough, '. give the Lutheran 
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churches a freedom also in relation to other churches. Beyond 
them we are led to the Scriptures and so rescued from the 
pressures of institutional expediency as well as from complacent 
acceptance of the status quo. In an ecumenical study of the 
Scriptures we find the most hopeful means toward a fuller 
realization of the unity in Christ and toward a deeper under- 
standing of our faith as found in and behind our confessional 
statements." 


Thesis 8 points the way: "Where the concern for overcoming 
human divisions in this world meets what appear to be insur- 
mountable difficulties, the Church is especially called to her 
ministry of reconciliation’, asking for the power’ of thesHoly 
Spirit to add the witness of life to the message she has in 

its’ Gospel.” In so doing” the ‘Church is not pert ormingta service 
alien to her essential life; she witnesses what she is: the 
communion of those reconciled."31 


The new president of the Lutheran World Federation elected in 
Minneapolis was an American. The United Lutheran Church in 
America's Franklin Clark Fry was the virtually inevitable choice 
of the nominating committee which, as usual, presented but a 
single slate of names, also for the executive committee. 
Augustana's Carl Lund-Quist was elected to a second term as 
general secretary. For the first, and until now the only, time 
two Americans, both of them in Lutheran Church in America 
predecessor bodies, occupied the Federation's two top positions. 
For President Fry, the new duties made his life still more 
complicated inasmuch as his chairmanship of the World Council's 
Central Committee continued and was, as ever, a demanding task, 


The new work in Faith and Order at Lund in 1952 had been high- 
lighted by the determination of the several communions and confes- 
sions together to make a fresh approach to the interrelatedness of 
christology and ecclesiology, and how an understanding of these 
fundamental doctrines bears upon progress toward a manifesting 


of Christian unity. Besides, the Toronto Statement (described 
on page 94), as recommended by the Central Committee to the 
World Council's member churches, was but a beginning. Sooner 


or later the Lutheran World Federation itself would have to 
grapple with the ecclesiological problem, as Dr. Wentz had 
indicated already in 1948. Nearly a decade later, in Minneapolis, 
the report of the Commission/Department of Theology -- Regin 
Prenter, Aahrus, chairman, and Vilmos Vajta, Geneva, secretary -- 
proposed that a single central theological problem be made the 
subject of study during the coming years. The problem suggested 
was "the unity of the Church." With foresight, yet without 
benefit of discussion in the Assembly at that time, the Commission 
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also proposed "establishing an institute for confessional 
research.'' The proposal had Roman Catholicism in mind well 
before any inkling of Vatican II, but it had to await the next 
assembly (Helsinki 1963) for authorization. The Strasbourg 
Institute of Ecumenical Research, established in 1963, was the 
result .33 


The Federation's role of sponsoring theological conferences 
through its Theology Department helped to lay the basis for a 
new kind of international exchange. The United Lutheran Church 
in America's Professor Kantonen spoke for many when he thanked 
the Lutheran World Federation for helping to bring the American 
churches into the wider orbit of theological discussion. 


It so happened that the closer the Lutherans came together and 
the better they knew each other, the more the question arose 
whether the things they were doing together were proving that 
there passbue “one siitheran church ‘throughout the world and* that, 
given this fact, the Federation itself has ecclesial character, 
Indeed, Lutherans were being called the most highly organized 

of the world's confessional families. As the decade of the 1960s 
began, so also did the debate over the ecclesiological character 
of the Lutheran World Federation. To some astute theologians 
like Heidelberg's Peter Brunner, the Federation was more than a 
"free association," and, he argued, a case could ‘be made for 

its being a church. The debate filled pages in the Federation's 
quarterly, Lutheran World/Lutherische Rundschau in 1960 and 1961. 
The issue was aired at the Helsinki Assembly in 1963. Professor 
E. Clifford Nelson (now at St. Olaf College) lectured incisively 
on the subject, 'The One Church and the Lutheran Churches." 
Expressing the concern of many others that Lutheran churches 
accord each other at least the basic mutual recognition of pul- 
pit and altar fellowship, he leveled his thinly veiled accusations 
against those churches still failing to do so. Few people could 
miss that he meant the Lutheran churches in North America, 
Missouri Lutherans and their ilk were the obvious offenders. 

But a more subtle offender, in Nelson's eyes, was his own church 
body, sthe American® Lutheran Church, for it had yet’ to declare 
itself in full fellowship with the recently formed Lutheran 
Church in America, presumably hoping thereby to remain in the 
good graces of the Missourians, whose full fellowship it also 
éeraved.. Not: Long thereafter, full American Lutheran Church- 
Lutheran Church in America fellowship was declared. 35 


The Global Dimension 


The global dimension, reserved for the World Council, has already 
been anticipated by interest in the worldwide outreach of the 
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Lutheran confessional family and, in a personal way, by the 
attention given to the United Lutheran Church in America Presi- 
dent.Fry,. In fact, hisyown stendficant hand dnpalit three nda— 
mensions: the continental, the confessional, and the global, 
and his ensuing presidency of the Lutheran Church in America, 
lends a sense of wholeness to the scope of our churches! ecu- 
menical involvement. 


To perceive such wholeness, even modestly, means to be aware 
of the complexity of the ecumenical process itself into which 
the Lutheran Church in America's antecedents became linked. 
Among the many things going on at their respective frequencies 
were these: The World Council of Churches Executive Committee 
(semi-annually), the Central Committee (annually), the Assembly 
(Evanston, 1954, New Delhi, 1961), special assignments ad hoc 
as, for example, the Cottesloe Consultation with the South 
African Churches (1960). Dr. Fry was prominently engaged in 
all of these. His fellow Lutheran from North America on the 
Central Committee was Augustana's President Bersell; later, 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church's President Schiotz. 


By 1952 the formerly autonomous Faith and Order movement became 
the World Council's Commission on Faith and Order. It had pro- 
vided the entry for North American Lutherans into the World 
Council, and Dr. Fry.retained a keen interest im its work. He 
saw to it that his own church body was ably represented at the 
Third World Conference on Faith and Order (Lund, 1952), at the 
first North American Conference (Oberlin, 1957), and at the 
Fourth World Conference (Montreal, 1963). 


In another category, the International Missionary Council also 
demanded Dr. Fry's attention on occasion. It was a council of 
councils (like the National Christian Council of India) and of 
conferences (like the Foreign Mission Conference of North Amer- 
ica). Even its first postwar: meeting. at Whitby ,.-Ontario, cin 
1946, had hinted at problems ahead inasmuch as missions in Asia 
and Africa were becoming churches, and as churches they showed 
preference for association with a World Council of Churches 
rather than with assorted western bases which suggested colonial 
times. The enlarged International Missionary Council conference 
in Willingen (1952) brought this out more clearly and, in fact, 
introduced an element of confusion into the very understanding 
of mission. Signs were pointing still more clearly at the en- 
larged International Missionary Council conference in Accra, 
Ghana (Christmas-New Years, 1957-58) that the time had come for 
the International Missionary Council to merge with the World 
Council of Churches. 'In association," as the designated 
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EFela@ttonsnip, sit had served its «purpose, Already an 1952 the 
International Missionary Council had recognized the World 
Council's work in Interchurch Aid and Refugee Service as its 
own. Then, in 1954, the task of the International Missionary 
Council's missionary research duties were turned over to the 
Department of Studies of the World Council 36 


Likewise, in 1953, Luther Alexander Gotwald, until then execu- 
tive secretary of the United Lutheran Church in America Board 
of Foreign Missions, began what turned out to be a decade of 
service on the staff of the National Council of Churches as 
director of its Division of Foreign Missions. The latter was 
the old Foreign Missions Conference of North America and was 
one of the eight agencies forming the National Council in 1950.37 
For Franklin Fry, eyeing the ecumenical scene, and for the 
United Lutheran Church in America representatives, the entry of 
the International Missionary Council into the World Council of 
Churches appeared like a sound move that should be hastened. 
Augustana was apparently of the same mind. Undeniably, the 
International Missionary Council had held many types of mission 
societies and brands of evangelical piety together in a way the 
World Council could not hope to do. Conservative evangelicals 
would withdraw; and so would those who believed that "mission 
LS theyworksof a Society; mot of the church.” 38 


Serving the interests of both the International Missionary Council 
and the World Council was the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs. During the years immediately following World 
War ell; the International Missionary Council), had special need 

of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs' good 
offices; and during the Cold War the World Council did too. 

At its second assembly in Evanston, it was O. Frederick Nolde,?? 

a member of the staff of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs who introduced his friend and the UN's Secre- 
tary General, Dag Hammarskjold, a native of Upsala and inspired 
early by Archbishop Séderblom.40 


The complementarity of Hammarskjold's and Nolde's words on that 
occasion provide us with some abiding insights. ''The churches," 
Hammarskjold ventured to say, "may be a decisive force for good 
if} international ac. faire ‘and .in national political lite. 

ifethey will speak out for justice; truth and trust in ypublic 
atftaites « . LNe Contlicts under the surtace.of International 
and national politics are conflicts whose battléfield always has 
been and always will be the hearts of men. . . The churches can 
help explain the failures and achievements of all work for peace, 
which is the responsibility of every one of us. The Cross, 
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although it is the unique fact on which the Christian churches 
base their hope, should not separate those of the Christian 
faith from others, but should instead be that element in their 
lives which enables them to stretch out their hands to peoples 
of other creeds in the feeling of universal brotherhood which 
we hope one day to see reflected in a world of nations truly 
united .41 


Speaking as the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs' director, Nolde followed Hammerskjold's address with 
a summary of the Commission's accomplishments to date: 


Utilizing a two-way line of communication, be- 
tween church leaders and national church com- 
missions, and with intergovernmental bodies, the 
Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs has: secured the incorporation of an 
acceptable standard of religious freedom in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights; initiated 
the idea of the U.N. Peace Observation Commission 
subsequently adopted by the United Nations; 
pressed for armaments reduction; supported the 
technical assistance programs; secured favor- 
able international actions on behalf of refugees; 
and sought to register Christian conviction on 
many occasions. . . where international decisions 
have been made. Examples of the latter types of 
action were in Korea at the time of the confer- 
ence on armistice arrangements, and at the 

Berlin Foreign Ministers’ Conference, and the 
Geneva Asian Conference.?? 


From an independent agency of the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches since its founding, 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs in 1961, 
at the New Delhi Assembly, became "a relatively independent 
commission" of the World Council of Churches, with headquarters 
in Geneva after 1968, and a continuing office in New York close 
to the United Nations.43 


There is always the question of how ecumenism is felt throughout 
church bodies. The story is told by the evaluation team of the 
Association of Theological Schools. One of its members, visiting 
the Philadelphia Seminary campus, remarked to a group of students 
how fortunate that the Seminary had as its dean of the Graduate 
School a man of such stature as Dr. Nolde. To which one of the 
students frankly queried, 'Who is he?" If this were an isolated 
case; it would be a joke, The “sad fact, however, is that in 
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other places as well the "Nazareth syndrome" seemed to be at 
work as students, and even faculty, tended to minimize the good 
that could come out of one of their own being ecumenically 
involved 4 


The opposite could also happen, as it did when in the wake of 
the North American conference of Faith and Order (1957) 
Professor Nils Ehrenstrom took the lead in organizing inter- 
seminary seminars on ecumenism. Professor of ecumenics at 
Boston University, Ehrenstrom was one of those "wandering Swedes" 
who left blessings where they temporarily settled. He was a 
permanent Life and Work representative in Geneva. From 1930 
onwards Ehrenstrom lived there, although the war years also took 
him elsewhere, and in 1938 became the first studies secretary 

of the World Cotuneil of ‘Chirchés in process of formation. In 
1955 he relocated to Boston. There, until his retirement in 
1972, he drew students from nearly all continents, including 

one from Tanzania named Josiah Kibira, who in 19/7, the Bishop 
of Bukoba, became the first African and non-Western president 

of the Lutheran World Federation. 


It so happened that shortly after the first interseminary seminar 
was set up in the Boston area, a similar one was launched in 
Berkeley, California, largely on initiative emanating from par- 
ticipants in the study of ecumenism under the Pacific Lutheran 
Theological Seminary's professor of church history and ecumenism, 
E. Theodore Bachmann. As it turned out, this was a step that 
aided in the formation of the Graduate Theological Union where 
today a working partnership exists among nearly a dozen schools, 
including three Roman Catholic seminaries, and ecumenics is 

alive and well. 45 


Small beginnings continue to characterize ecumenical involve-- 
ment, yet one wonders about their lifespan or subsequent develop- 
ment and influence. In the Minutes of the United Lutheran Church 
in America conventions, for example, there are glowing responses 
by delegates returning from assemblies of the World Council, as 
tromsEvanston in £954, or- from New Delhi-in 1901.~ The slow, o£ 
Course. 1S nob witnin- tLs-réalicm, and critique’ 1S9parvsot the 
reporting. This was also so in connection with the Faith and 
Order conferences; the third world conferences at Lund (1952); 
the first North American conference at Oberlin (1957); and the 
fourth world conference at Montreal (1963). Involvement is 
buoyed up by the Digh tade of réesolyé. Arter Evanston, for 
example, the United Lutheran Church in America's 12 delegates 
concluded their report, 'What was done by us was much less sig- 
nificant than what was done in us and, we hope, will be done 
through Ws in Interpreting the spirit and content of Evanston 
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to our church. . . The Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches is a landmark in American Christian history. Maybe it 
will be a watershed. . ."" In some cases, like that of Franklin 
Clark Fry, Stewart W. Herman, Joseph Sittler, and others it 
certainiy was. The difficulty Ijes in sharing the virtually 
incomparable, and engrafting it in the lives of those who must 


be content with such experience at second hand , 46 


Meanwhile, the scope of the educational problem facing ecumenism 
and this whole quest for a manifesting of the unity of Christ's 
church, shows up in impressions. left, say, by.the Oberlin. confer-— 
ence. Granted, some 400 North American theologians were present 
and the show of interest was high, but it was tragic that among 
many there was an impatience with Scripture and an eagerness to 
get down to action. The difference between the long pull of 
Faith and Order and the shorter haul of Life and Work was un- 
known to many. 


But when a first becomes a beginning full of promise, the spirit 
of any observer surges forward. As with Joseph Sittler. He 
began as a nearly silent partner in what, prior to Amsterdam 
1948, was called the Chicago Ecumenical Discussion Group. He 

was not at the first assembly either of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion or of the World Council, nor at the Lund Faith and Order 
conference in 1952. But he was an important and influential 
United Lutheran Church in America delegate to the Evanston 
Assembly in 1954, and three years later, played a significant 
part in shaping the theses on "'Christ frees and unites" during 
the Lutheran World Federation assembly in Minneapolis. Some 

days later, in Oberlin, his lecture-on worship, one of the four 
keynote addresses, drew high commendation, including appreciation 
from non-Lutherans seeking a balanced and penetrating compre- 
hension. His own progression from the faculty of the Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Maywood to the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago was the kind of ecumenical odyssey 
certain other Lutherans were also making. His gift of speech 

and his lucidity of thought made him much in demand through the 
North American scene and also abroad.4/ It seemed only appropriate 
that for the World Council's New Delhi assembly in 1961 he would 
be one of the keynote speakers. Indeed, while he turned off 

some German Lutheran theologians, he drew an amazing response 
from Asian Christians as he unfolded the theme of unity on its 


grandest scale, A "cosmic Christology" -- no less -- lies in 
the vision of Scripture. As "all things" are redeemed ‘in Christ, 
they have. their center in, him.) Sitt ler. went son 


A doctrine of redemption is meaningful only when 
it swings with the larger orbit of a doctrine of 
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creation. For God's creation of earth cannot 
be redeemed in any intelligible sense of the 
word apart from a doctrine of the cosmos which 
is man's home, his definite place, the theatre 
of his self-hood under God, in cooperation 
with his neighbor, and in caring-relationship 
with nature .48 


The subject of Lutheran Church in America predecessor involve- 
ment in the ecumenical movement focuses again on Franklin Clark 
Fry. As chairman of the World Council's Central Committee he 
never missed a meeting in twelve years; nor did he during the 
preceding six when he served as vice-chairman. His correspondence 
with General Secretary Visser't Hooft reveals the many issues 

as well as minor details that called for his attention and counsel, 
None of these struck closer home than the issue of racism. The 
scene was South Africa; the issue apartheid; the prospect a pull 
out by the big Dutch Reformed Church, plus a further discrediting 
of Christianity im the eyes of the world. The requirement, of 
passbooks symbolized the government's intention to enforce 
apartheid. Mass protests by blacks were met with force. The 
Sharpeville massacre -- 6/7 dead, 148 wounded by police action -- 
in March 1960 turned world opinion against South Africa, enforced 
by financial measures and UN actions .49 


At the request of South African member churches, a World Council 
team of seven arrived for a consultation in December 1960, The 
team was chaired by Dr. Fry -- a unanimous choice also because 
of his parliamentary fairness -- and assisted by Visser't Hooft 
to help formulate the findings. The meeting took place in 
Cottesloe College of Witwatersrand University with some 80 rep- 
resentatives of the several African (mainly Reformed) churches. 
According to Visser't Hooft, "The opening speech of Franklin Fry 
was a masterpiece. He dealt openly with the suspicion that this 
consultation was really a tribunal before which.certain churches 
stood on trial." Fry put the issue squarely: 


Is there going to be pressure? If you mean, 
against your convictions, the answer is no. 

It is not the function .of the World Council to 
exert pressure upon the convictions of any 
church. What power could we wield, if we 
wanted to? If however pressure means the 
pressure of God's word, the answer is yes; 
this pressure is equally upon us all1.°0 


In sspite of apparent reconciliation, the African participants 
in the consultation were disowned by their churches, and the 
rupture in relations with the World Council eventually followed. 
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On the positive side, Franklin Fry played a key role in the 
delicate process which brought the Russian Orthodox Church into 
the World Council. His realism in warning the Central Committee 
in advance that progress would not be rapid, that conversation 
would be cumbersome, that everything would have to be explora- 
tory, inasmuch as the Russian Orthodox Church had never yet 
participated in the ecumenical movement, proved to be correct. 
In the summer of 1958, Dr. Fry, Metropolitan Iakovos of Melita, 
and the General Secretary visited Moscow, meeting there with 
Metropolitan Nikolai and others. The tone of the meeting was 
friendly. Nikolai raised some basic questions as to the nature 
of the World Council, its basis, its commitment to unity, and 
its possible tendency to water down the Christian faith to the 
lowest common denominator. To these and other questions, the 
replies from the World Council side seemed to remove a good 
deal of misunderstanding. In situations like this Fry seemed 
to thrive, showing a remarkable perception of Orthodox sensi- 
bilities ol 


It is generally conceded that the peak of the World Council's 
development into a truly ecumenical body of Anglicans, Orthodox 
and Protestants was reached at the New Delhi assembly in 1961. 
During late November and early December of that year, culminations 
occurred which climaxed prolonged efforts of earlier years. The 
International Missionary Council was formally integrated, giving 
emphasis to the contention that Church and mission belong 
inseparably together. The Russian Orthodox and a number of other 
Greek and Oriental Orthodox churches were received into member- 
ship. Besides, a Christian world gathering of this kind had 
never taken place in Asia and certainly not in the hospitable 
context of another living religion. With full respect and 
friendliness, yet without compromise, Franklin Fry introduced 
India's Prime Minister Nehru to the Assembly. As Visser't Hooft 
later reflected, "Dr. Fry was a presiding officer who could deal 
with every possible or impossible situation." At New Delhi, 
too, Franklin Fry was elected to a second term as chairman of 
the Central Committee. The significance of this lies not so 
much in what was then perceived as a daring setting of precedent 
but in what today appears as the gift of an opportunity to pro- 
vide continuity while the whole ecumenical movement was moving 
into a new state of development. 


It so happened that the vision of Pope John XXIII was coming to 
life. What he had envisioned in 1959 becamé a reality for the 
First time in October 196). “Ini fact? the firee session, of the 
Second Vatican Council was still in progress when, on December 
3, the World Council Assembly adjourned. Well might Franklin 
Fry speak for many when he called the New Delhi assembly an epic 
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moment in Church history. From there on, things would be changing 
in ways still unforeseeable; not in terms of tasks to be done 
together in the World Council, but in terms of at last seeing ecu- 
menism whole -- as in a new dimension of awesome spaciousness. 23 


Contrasting moods were reflected in the exchange between Fry and 
Visser't Hooft after the assembly. Fry wrote, "It does not seem 
to me ‘to have been a very fertile Assembly, and I ask myself why?" 
With characteristic confidence, "Wim" retorted in his letter, "I 
understand how you feel about the Assembly, but I react ina 
different way."' To expand in two different directions - Ortho- 
doxy and mission -- and also to consolidate, this_is what pleased 
Visser't Hoort.. theacadminastratornr and, stratecisr., 


As the year 1962 dawned, United Lutheran Church in America 
President Fry resumed his accustomed place with the other members 
of the Joint Commission on Lutheran Unity. The process of con- 
solidation was, 1b its final stages, .fhe organizing, convention 
in Detroit, June 28-July 1, made the consolidation of four church 
bodies an inspiring reality... The.closing rconventions-or the 
four bodies -- the Augustana Lutheran Church, the American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (Danish), the Finnish Lutheran Church 
(Suomi), the United Lutheran Church in America -- all marked 

the end of a distinetive. tradition, Likewise,,all four of them 
rang with the joyous anticipation of sharing to the full what 
had thus far been cultivated in separation. . Even though the 
Detroit convention included but one half of the bodies partici- 
pating in the National Lutheran Council, this was visibly the 
half which pulsated with a forward view. Besides, in the person 
of the Lutheran Church in America’s first president , continuity 
would be personified, the exercise of consolidation would be 
carried forward, and ecumenical relations undertaken not as a 
novel experiment, but as a tested and sound participation with 
other Christians in seeking to manifest the unity of Christ's 
Church. 


Let these snatches from the valedictory address of United Lutheran 
Church in America President Fry provide an estimate of the past as 
hencaw dit—-in, 1962... relating: to the preséent.and tthe future, Netang 
a perceptible deepening in theology, and a steady advance toward 
greater unity within a hopefully named "united" Lutheran Church, 
Nes weil. On 


Looking outward I am sorry that our fathers ob- 
viously overestimated the magnetism of themselves 
and.of their polity, confident that eventually -- 
and they apparently thought it would be soon -- 
the other Lutherans in North America would become 
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so enamored with them and so much like them that 
all others would want to adopt their constitu- 
tion and be absorbed into the body that they 
were founding. Over the years it turned out 
that this attitude, instead of attracting our 
brethren, repelled them. . 


(Now) we are on our way toward gaining a truer 
vision of who we are in the context of the 
family, the great household of God. 


I am grateful that, growing out of an amalgam 
of both unity and churchmanship, we have also 
been allowed to walk through the open doors of 
ecumenicity. . . I am thankful and no little 
amazed at the role that God has permitted the 
United Lutheran Church to play in (the ecumeni- 
cal movement). Truthfully, as we face one 
another in full candor and with all sham off 
our hearts, there was very little in-our ‘past 
that would indicate that it would be so. . . 


lt-was His ace ==" not predictable: [repeat 
from anything within ourselves -- that has 
suddenly and spectacularly thrown open a 
whole array of doors to the United Lutheran 
Church and has given to it influence almost 
grotesquely out of proportion to any that we 
ecould=expect to” have’. 


With a thought suggestive of the Church as God's pilgrim people, 
President Fry concluded his valedictory, saying, "By Him we 
reverently believe the United Lutheran Church in America was 
brought into being. ~ At His call we strike cur“tents,. ‘To the 
only wise God our Saviour be glory and majesty, dominion and 
power, our love and our obedience, now and forever,''96 


To conclude the story of ecumenical involvement, a couple of 
references are in order. One concerns the personal involvement 

of the Lutheran Church in America president; another, the regional 
and local involvement of synods and congregations and pastors; 

a third, a reminder of the vastness in which ecumenical. involve- 
Mene as Set, 


(1) With Augustana's Malvin H. Lundeen as secretary of the 
new Lutheran Church in America serving as his right hand, Franklin 
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Fry did not relax his hold on ecumenical duties. His first 
letter to Visser't Hooft after the Detroit convention revealed 
a contagious resiliency and good humor. To "Dear Wim," he wrote; 


Now that the bedlam of activity in connection 
with the closing convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America and the constituting 
convention of our new church is over, I would 
be without any excuse if I did not write this 
tardy Letter tto:youx, Oh ,il-am now convening 
and steering the first meetings of the eight 
boards of the new church at the rate of two a 
week, usually in as many cities; attempting to 
catch up on accumulated correspondence; acknow- 
ledging congratulations, and rushing into a 
veritable labyrinth of preparation for the 
eructals precedent setting first meetingsoL 
the Executive Council. Otherwise I am loafing 
along. 


As for ithe Lutheran Church in America, the 
prospects are propitious. Everything went 
without a hitch and without a single loose 
pireadedanciing wea 2 sMomths of funiows 
activity lie ahead (with thirty-three synods 
to be organized between August 27 and October 
10 as one gargantuan assignment) but I hope 
no jangling. 


Then Fry went on to World Council matters and to concerns of 

the Central Committee involving such diverse issues as the role 
of the Russian Orthodox, the anticipated (and overdue) invita- 
tion to send World Council observers to the Second Vatican 
Council, and the question of whether the World Council should 
side with the non-aligned nations in coming disarmament talks -- 
where 0. Frederick Nolde's counsel would be involved.2/ 


In a similar vein, Fry's presidency of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion kept him in close touch with the Geneva headquarters where, 
under General Secretary Kurt Schmidt-Clausen, succeeding Carl 
Lund-Quist in 1960, preparations were in progress for the Federa- 
tion's fourth assembly, set for Helsinki the following summer .2° 


Meanwhile, the Lutheran Church in America was received into 
membership at the Paris meeting of the World Council's Central 
Committee on August 7-17, 1962. The prolonged applause was 
mainly for a chairman whose presence personified more so than 


3 


before the process of church unification? 


(2) One of the pressing issues was that of Lutheran Church 
in America involvement ecumenically at the local or diversified 
functional level. Membership in the World Council, and subse- 
quently in the National Council (USA) and in the Canadian Council 
was clear. But how was the Executive Council to go about its 
task to "be responsible under the primary authority of the con- 
vention, for approving all ecumenical and interchurch relations, 
except in Canada, of this church and its synods, boards, com- 
missions and auxiliaries"? (Constitution, Art, XII, Section 3, k.) 


At the initial meeting of the Lutheran Church in America Execu- 
tive Council, whose "veritable labyrinth" of duties Fry mentioned 
to Visser't Hooft, action was taken already in August 1962 and 
amplified in 1964 for action by the biennial convention of that 
year. This basic action concerned the "sound principles" 
according to which synods of the Lutheran Church in America 

would be enabled to participate in state councils of churches 

and similar state-wide Christian movements which_"have been 
approved by a convention of the church or its Executive Council." 
(Approved Constitution for Synods, Section VII, j.) 


The "sound principles" to which reference are made were not new 
ones, but were those drawn up by the old United Lutheran Church 
in America in its Washington Declaration in 1920 and in its 
definition of interdenominational relationships such as to the 
Federal Council “ef Churches of 1922. “In order that the 1964 
convention might review the "theological significance and far- 
reaching practical implications" of these principles, they were 
spelled out carefully. They are the evangelical principle and 
the representative principle. 


The Augustana Lutheran Church, according to the Executive Council 
statement, recognizing the importance of these same two principles, 
adopted a resolution in 1954 in which the evangelical and 
representative principles were declared to be criteria on the 
basis of which participation in councils of churches was to be 


judged." It went on; "In the centinuance of past practice, and 
far more convincingly, because these standards have enduring 
validity" the following specific action was taken. For ready 


reference, (this: action: te chere eat ed ain tii 


1) that the Executive Council affirm the evan- 
gelical and the representative principle, defined 
as follows, as the basis on which it will evalu- 
ate all proposed interdenominational and inter- 
Lutheran relationships of the Lutheran Church in 
America as a whole or of any of its parts 
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"The evangelical principle means that official 
relationship with interchurch agencies will be 
established only with such agencies as are com- 
posed exclusively of churches which confess 
Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour.' 


"The representative principle means that in 
interchurch associations the official repre- 
sentatives of churches should never be expected 
to sit on a parity with individuals who repre- 
sent only themselves or at most organizations 
which are less than churches.' 


2) that the foregoing action be submitted 
to the 1964 convention for review. ©9 


The manner in which this position was explained, modified and 
applied also at the level of the local congregation was like- 
wise reviewed and set by the 1964 convention. Again the "sound 
principles" were made applicable, following the evangelical and 
representative line, 61 


Soon, however, when participation at the local level in the 
interests of social justice, the relief of misery, and of recon- 
ciliation confronted Lutheran Church in America congregations 
and synods with unanswered questions, the Lutheran Church in 
America position was appropriately modified. Although these 
developments take us beyond the bounds of this story on ecumen- 
ical involvement, the key line is worth noting. The "Guide to 
Principles Governing Interdenominational Relationships of LCA 
Congregations and their Auxiliaries," declares: "When such 
cooperation does not take the form of official interchurch 
relations, neither the evangelical principle nor the representa- 
tive principle need apply.'"62 


In effect, this position has given the Lutheran Church in America 
in all its parts a new freedom of outlook and action. The ecu- 
menical implications of it are great, indeed. 


(3) Almost as an epilogue -- and yet as in fact a prologue 
for our present depth of concern -- we return to the New Delhi 
assembly and its then still struggling word about unity in 
today's world. Surely, when the assembly spoke about the one 
God it had also to speak about the one humanity, the inclusive 
oikoumene. 'When God is known to be the creator and Jesus 
Christ the Lord and Saviour,'' wrote Geiko Mueller-Fahrenholz, 
a member of the Faith and Order Staff in Geneva, "the unity of 
humankind is presupposed. Undoubtedly, it was in (Joseph) 
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Sittler's main address on the theme "Called to Unity" that 

the cosmic dimension finds clearest expression. Said Sittler: 
"It is the thesis of this address that our moment in history 
is heavy with the imperative that faith proposes for the madly 
malleable and grandly possible potencies of nature, that 
holiest, vastest confession that by him, for him, and through 
him all things subsist in God, and therefore are to be used in 
joy and sanity for his human family." Sittler went further: 


When millions of the world's people, inside the 
Church and outside of it, know that damnation 
now threatens nature as absolutely as it has 
always threatened men and societies in history, 
it is not Likely that witness to a light that 
does not enfold and illumine all the world as 
nature will be even comprehensible. © 


The Church, humankind, nature -- all of it? I would add that as 
the ecumenical movement must always point beyond itself to Christ, 
so the oikoumene (of the Greeks, and of the Christian world) must 
point beyond itself to that incomparably grander creation, the 
kosmos. For the original Greek tells us that "God so loved the 
world (the cosmos), that he gave. i 


Ecumenical involvement is as unlimited as all that, yet ever in 
Christ ; 


In the light of the principles we Lutherans have upheld, how well 
does our ecumenical practice measure up to what is expected of us? 
The question leaves many of us uneasy. 
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THE ECUMENICAL INVOLVEMENT OF THE AMERICAN LUTERAN CHURCH 
PRECECESSOR BODIES AND QF THE ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCHES' PARENT BODY 


As of 1960 the predecessor bodies of the American Lutheran Church 
were: the Evangelical Lutheran Church (formed in 1917 and known 
as the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America until 1946); the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church (1896, of Danish origin); the 
former American Lutheran Church (1930, of diversified German back- 
ground). Joining these three in 1963 was the (Norwegian) Lutheran 
Free Church (1898). The Association of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches (AELC) separated from the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
CIS47)" in 1976. 


I. THE DECISIONS OF 1982 AND THE PROCESS OF LUTHERAN UNITY 


The simultaneous conyention decisions of September 8, 1982 are a 
landmark on the road toward Lutheran union as well as ecumenical 
outreach, In light of positions taken in time past by The American 
Lutheran Church's predecessor bodies and by the Association of 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches' parent body, it is indeed remarkable 
that these two churches now occupy common ground with the Lutheran 
Church in America in forming a New Lutheran Church. That the gap 
between these three consolidating churches and the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod has widened is a melancholy reminder not only of 

how things were earlier in this century, but also of the costliness 
OL tntey. 


Meanwhile, the decision of the Episcopal Church, U.S.A. and of the 
three Lutheran churches to engage in an Interim Sharing of the 
Eucharist casts the turn of events in an ecumenical setting. 


Add to this the Louisville convention's near-unanimous approval of 
a ''Statement on Ecumenism" and you have an indication of the 
Lutheran Church in America's increasingly articulate commitment to 
show tortn the unity of Christ's Church. Only time will® tell how 
fully the Lutheran Church in America understands this commitment 
or how graciously it will be able to share this evidence of a 
considerably older ecumenical involvement with its confessional 
partners, The American Lutheran Church and the Association of 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches. 


An important step toward such sharing will involve members of the 
Lutheran Church in America seeking to understand and appreciate the 
ecumenical progress - or the deferring of it - by the bodies that 
formed The American Lutheran Church in 1960 and by that body which, 
through severe crisis, parented the Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in the 1970s. 


The American Lutheran Church's predecessor bodies had been 
participants in the National Lutheran Council from its formation 
in 1918. They had been partners with churches on other continents 
in the Lutheran World Convention since 1923 and in the Lutheran 
World Federation since 1947. Like the LCA's predecessors, they 
did not join the former Federal Council of Churches, nor in 1950 
the National Council of Churches, though they have participated 
in certain National Council of Churches functions on an associate 
basis. On January 1, 1961, when The American Lutheran Church 
became operational, it joined the World Council of Churches, thus 
continuing the memberships held by its three predecessors. 
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The Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches’ story brings 
parts of this account: into the 1970s. Along with The american 
Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Church. in America, the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, and the Latvian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in America, the Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches is a 
member of the Lutheran Council in the USA. Since 19/7/ the Associa- 
tion of Evangelical Lutheran Churches has also been a member of the 
Lutheran World Federation, 


A fuller account of this complex subject than the one which follows 
awaits further research and also narration from inside The American 
Lutheran Church and the Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches. 
Yet the nature of the present moment is such that it invites some 
collegial notice by one from the Lutheran Church in America tradition. 
Daring to do this, I confess gratitude for long associations which 
have kept me in close - yet not too close - contact with the other 
major Lutheran constituencies in North America. 


In light of these ecumenical developments, it is useful to note 

that among North American Lutherans the approach to unity has 
followed two different routes, one open, the other more guarded. 

The open route, followed by the United Lutheran Church in America 
and Augustana, takes at face value the commitment of all other 
church bodies to the Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions. One 
result of this approach is a readiness for Christian unity - ecumen- 
ism. The more guarded route taken by the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod and its associates in the former Synodical Conference welcomes 
overtures of fellowship but insists on prior agreement in doctrine 
and practice. Such agreement must not only be set forth in a care- 
fully worked out statement (which in fact becomes a supplement to 
the Confessions) but must also be approved by synods associated 

with Missouri. When such approval is not forthcoming, the most 
frequently given reason is that the proposed fellowship would en- 
courage "unionism" or something else short of rigid confessionalism. 


The long-term result of this guarded route is separatism. An 
extreme case illustrates this result, . In. 1955, the Wisconsin 
Synod (which, in 1872, with the Missouri Synod, the Norwegian 
Synod and others founded the Synodical Conference), stated its 
conditions for Lutheran unity.-> The Synod "insists om a. whole-— 
hearted agreement in all doctrines of Scripture, regardless of 
whether they are fundamental or not." It "also insists that the 
practices of a church with which we are in fellowship be in con- 
formity with the public confession of that body."! It is hardly 
surprising that under such strictures the Synodical Conference 
itself broke up in 1964, Wisconsin charging that the Missouri 
Synod, in its chaplaincy, scouting and other undertakings had be- 
come too liberal and was guilty of unionism as well. 


The American Lutheran Church and also the Association of Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Churches (the ecumenically oriented off-shoot of the 
Missouri Synod) follow a route that falls somewhere in between the 
open route of Augustana and the United Lutheran Church in America 
and the guarded route of the Missouri Synod. In 1952, prior to 

the negotiations leading to the formation of The American Lutheran 
Church, the church bodies involved drew up a "United Testimony of 
Faith and Life." This statement paralleled a similar exercise 
whereby the Missouri Synod and one of the present American Lutheran 
Church's predecessor bodies were trying to establish fellowship by 
means of an agreement called, "the Common Confession" (1949, 1952). 
This was a powerful factor in helping to establish twelve years of 
pulpit and altar fellowship between The American Lutheran Church 
and the Missouri Synod beginning in 1969 and ending with Missouri's 
rescinding action in 1981. This freed The American Lutheran Church 
to act in concert with the Lutheran Church in America and the 
Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches, as it did in Septem- 
ber 19382, 


It is only fair to admit that a balance between the open and 
guarded approaches to Lutheran unity, as seen in The American 
Lutheran Church (and likely in the Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches) probably produces a cautious movement forward 
which may, in the long run, make the most solid contribution to 
ecumenism. However, as revealed in the case of both The American 
Lutheran Church predecessor bodies and the Association of Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Churches' parent body, it is not documents, but 
the presence of leading individuals who discharge the responsi- 
bilities of their offices in the contexts of wider partnership, 
which helps to draw other members forward. 


Each of these approaches had its geographic "center of gravity." 
The open approach was mainly eastern, the guarded approach, mainly 
midwestern. In fact, toward the end of the 19th century, keen 
observers were speaking of the midwestern synods as together 
compromising a second center of gravity for Lutheranism in North 
America. Many American Protestants of Anglo-Saxon stock, seeing 
this massive influx of German and Scandinayian immigrants, even 
feared for the future unity of the nation. The more they tried to 
convert the newcomers (and the roster of German and Scandinavian 
names among Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, and other 
communions demonstrates that they succeeded in many cases), the 
more resistant the Lutheran synods became to the danger of what 
they called "unionism." 
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II. THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH PREDECESSOR BODIES 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Church, smallest of the prede- 
cessors, actually initiated their consolidation. In-1948, United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church President, N.C. Carlsen (1844-1950), 
proposed that his church join with the big Norse-rooted Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and the German-derived American Lutheran Church 
(referred to hereafter as the old or former American Lutheran 
Church). At that time efforts were being made to federate the 
eight bodies then participating in the National Lutheran Council, 
or, as most midwesterners preferred, to unite the five partners in 
the American Lutheran Conference. 


An inclusive federation, while welcomed in principle, was less 
attractive in practice, for the United Lutheran Church in America 
would have been the overshadowing partner. Indeed, the American 
Lutheran Conference (formed in 1930), had been a midwestern attempt 
to compensate for the imbalance experienced in the National 
Lutheran Council. Yet the Conference itself at times felt under 
internal tension, especially when the Augustana Synod revealed a 
certain "Swedish pushiness" or a friendliness toward the United 
Lutheran Church in America. So it remained for President Carlsen 
to propose the smaller and politically more viable option. 


At this point we should recall that Danish-American initiative was 
not limited to the United Evangelical Lutheran Church. That same 
year, as we saw earlier, the president of the then American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (not to be confused with the presently 
designated AELC), conveyed his church body's interest in joining 
the United Lutheran Church in America. Why not speak here of 
Lutherans of Danish origin applying their own division creatively 
to the larger Lutheran scene? Such creativity was not received 
uncritically at that time, but longer perspective shows that this 
off-stage overturing in two directions was politically perceptive, 
applying the art of the possible. 


And what had divided the two churches of Danish origin? The 
Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches, we know, was influenced 
by the great Danish churchman, Bishop N.F.S. Grundtvig and in 

America retained a strong Danish consciousness, even until after 
World War II. The United Evangelical Lutheran Church, for its 

part, perpetuated the pietism of the Danish Inner Mission, an 
evangelical movement led by Vilhelm Beck. Put simply, the Associa- 
tion of Evangelical Lutheran Churches laid emphasis on the objec- 
tive reality of Christianity, as in baptism; the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church on the subjective, as in conversion. 


a8 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Church was formed in 1896. Its 
American roots run back to the Scandinavian Augustana Synod of 
1860, branching off with the Norwegian-Danish Conference, which 
separated from Augustana in 1870, 


For its part, the Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches 
initially appeared in 1874 as a result of the efforts of two 
former Danish foreign missionaries who came to America in 1871, 
one relocating from Syria, the other from India. They were joined 
by other Grundtvigian-oriented candidates sent by the Danish 
Missionary Society. Relations between the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and the Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches 
were basically friendly, but each body went its own way. Both, 
however, joined the National Lutheran Council in 1918, Both also 
took part in the united evangelism campaign sponsored by all major 
Lutheran churches, including Missouri, during the years 1949 and 
1950. At its own pace, each became a charter member of the World 
Council of Churches, but unlike the Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches, the United Evangelical Lutheran Church did not 
join the National Council of Churches. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church (known as the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America until 1946) was organized in 1917. It consolidated 
three church bodies, each representing a different strain of Norse 
Lutheranism. The Hauge Synod (1846) was prevailingly pietist and 
perpetuated the marks of the evangelistic Inner Mission movement 
launched in Norway around the start of the 19th century by Hans 
Nielsen Hague. The Norwegian Lutheran Synod (1853) as more 
doctrinal and church oriented. For decades the Norwegian Synod 

was close to the Missouri Synod - despite occasional strife, as 
over the issue of slavery. Its first American pastors were educated 
in St. Louis and it maintained a Norwegian professorship there for 
some time, although Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, remained the 
Synod's formative stronghold. After a decade in the Synodical 
Conference, in which it was a founding member, the Norwegian Synod 
withdrew in 1883 over the controversy on election and conversion. 
Those pastors and congregations refusing to go along with the 

synod in 1917 formed their own Norwegian Synod of the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (1918) and joined the Synodical Confer- 
ence. Later we shall see two members of this "little Norwegian" 
synod - the brothers Jacob (J.A.0O. or Jack) and Robert Preus 

rising to positions of decisive leadership in the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church (1890) sought to bridge the some- 
times wide gap between the Haugeans and the Synodists. Its college 


was St. Olaf, in Northfield, Minnesota. Like the Synod, the 
United Church had its theological school in St. Paul, the campus 
now occupied by Luther-Northwestern Seminary, a joint institution 
of The American Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Church in America 
since 1981. At the time of the 1917 Norse merger, the United 
Church was the largest of the three bodies. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church - the largest in the midwest after 
the Missouri Synod - was soon recognized as a force to be reckoned 
with.. Its first president, Hans (H.G.) Stub (1849-1931), came 
from the Norwegian Synod. Earlier we noted his election as first 
president of the National Lutheran Council and his prompt inquiry 
into the theological position of the United Lutheran Church (above, 
page 9). Like Stub, the Council's first director, Larsen, was of 
Norwegian Synod origin, and a graduate of Luther College. 


Here, too, we recall how it was Stub who precipitated the "clari- 
fication" of the respective confessional positions of the Council's 
participants, with the United Lutheran Church in America showing 

up on the one side and the rest of the partners on the other. 
Perhaps no clearer or more durable evidence of a great divide among 
the bodies in the Council can be pointed to than this one; and the 
final transcendence of it remains a major challenge to those 
entrusted with forming the New Lutheran Church. 


In any case, the "Chicago Theses,'' authored by Stub in 1919, and 
the "Washington Declaration" authored by the United Lutheran Church 
in America's Knubel and Jacobs in 1920, remain as the readiest 
examples of the guarded route to Lutheran unity, on the one hand, 
and the open route on the other. At least so far as concerns 

the National Lutheran Council participants, and without the 
extremism of Missouri, this distinction holds. We should bear in 
mind that the guarded route requires agreement in practice as 
well as in doctrine before fellowship in the pulpit or at the 
altar can be officially declared. While at times it was conceded 
(even by Missouri) that the United Lutheran Church in America was 
as sound in doctrine as any of the others, it was still considered 
to be flawed in practice. That was the sorest point, and it was 
tempting to exaggerate it;? 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church's earliest champion of mediation 
and moderation was Lars W. Boe. President of St. Olaf College, 
and of United Church background, he was a man of vision and unity. 
Early he became a strong supporter of the National Lutheran 
Council and of the Lutheran World Convention. After Lauritz 
Larsen's untimely death in 1923, Boe's influence became the most 
prominent among the Norse Lutherans, particularly in trying to 
mediate between his own church body and the United Lutheran Church 
in America. One should not underestimate the importance of a Boe 


Qe 


when considering the course followed by his church, and those 
associated with it, toward Lutheran unity and the accompanying 
beginnings of ecumenical participation (e.g., below, IV, 1946-48). 


When, during World War II, Hitler's forces occupied Denmark and 
Norway, the Evangelical Lutheran Church (then still the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church) became intensely conscious of its Norse connection, 
Johan Aasgaard, the church's sturdy president (1925-54), 
administered a special church fund for the King of Norway. A 
small but telling incident occurred in the Boe home in 1940 when 
Aasgaard remarked to his host and to this writer, "After what 
Hitler has done to Norway it will be a long time before we take up 
again with the German churches in America.'’ Happily, he was wrong. 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church remained a dependable partner in 
the National Lutheran Council. Its support of postwar recon- 
struction in Europe and refugee resettlement was, as we shall see, 
second to none, but its ecumenical involvement became a protracted 
struggle. 


The old American Lutheran Church was something else. Like the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, it too, was a merger of three. In 
1930, the Iowa Synod (1854), the Joint Synod of Ohio (1818), and 
the little Buffalo Synod (1845) merged. As the oldest of the 
three, stemming from the Ministerium of Pennsylvania (1748), the 
Ohio body shared the territory with other Lutheran synods and a 
succession of controversies developed as these came on stage. 
There was conflict with the English-speaking Lutherans of the 
General Synod over the confessional aberrations of "American 
Lutheranism.'' Early participation in the Synodical Conference 
ended when strife arose with the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio and Other States over the doctrines of election 
and conversion. And so on. The Joint Synod of Ohio declined to 
join the General Council and remained a critic of that body's 
moderating conservatism. In effect, Ohio stood quite alone. Yet 
it did join the National Lutheran Council, just as it had been a 
charter member of the National Lutheran Commission on Soldiers' 
and Sailors' Welfare. 


The Buffalo Synod, known for its high church practices (e,g., pri- 
vate confession before admittance to the Lord's Supper), was formed 
in 1845 by,emigrants fleeing the Evangelical Church of the Old 
Prussian Union. Like the Saxon emigrants who founded the Missouri 
Synod two years later, these people sought to preserve authentic, 
confessional Lutheranism. Eventually, after searching colloquies, 
most of the Buffalo pastors and congregation's joined Missouri, 
leaving only a diminutive remnant. 
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The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa (1854) traced its beginnings 
to the Bavarian (Franconian) emergency-trained pastors sent to 
America as early as the 1840s to be home missioners among the 
immigrants in the midwest. In fact, these men were in the majority 
among the pastors and laity founding the Missouri Synod in 1847, 
Then came the break between C.F.W, Walther, leader of the 
Missourians, and Wilhelm Loehe, of Neuendettelsau, who was supplying 
ministerial personnel, The break had come over Walther's low 
church (democratic) polity and Loehe's somewhat high church position 
(one sometimes compared with the earlier stages of the Oxford Move- 
ment in 19th-century Anglicanism). The Iowa Synod, as formed in 
1854, subsequently engaged in further controversy with Missouri, 
especially over doctrinal questions which were either not spelled 
out in the Lutheran Confessions or which required further clarifi- 
cation from Scripture. "Chiliasm,' or the time of the Thousand 
Year reign of the returning Christ, was one of these, Later, when 
the General Council was organized, the Iowa Synod became one of 

its participants and contributed much toward a better understanding 
between theologians in the eastern United States and those in the 
midwest. Between Iowa and Ohio disagreements arose from time to 
time, but they appeared to have more in common than other mid- 
western synods of German background. 


Their colleges and seminaries were the focal points for these 
synods: for the Ohio Synod it was Capital University (1830), in 
Columbus; for the Iowa Synod, it was Wartburg Seminary in Dubuque; 
and for the Buffalo Synod, it was Martin Luther College and Seminary. 


The merger of the United Lutheran Church in America in 1918 
appeared to give Ohio and Iowa the signal to declare fellowship 
with each other. Buffalo agreed. Visions of Lutheran unity 
excited people in Ohio as early as 1912. In that year, the synod's 
president, Conrad Herman Louis (C.H.) Schuette (1843-1924), issued 
a call for all Lutheran bodies in America to federate. The 
ecclesial climate was momentarily calm, and the quadricentennial 
of the Reformation lay only five years ahead. Unfortunately for 
Schuette, the Norwegians and the older eastern bodies had other 
plans, and nothing came of his proposal. So the Iowa-Ohio axis - 
which included Texas in strength, as well as a thrust into the 
Pacific northwest and western Canada - provided a limited but 
viable alternative. 


In 1925 two other possibilities were present. One was to unite 
the midwestern synods of German origin; the other, to bridge the 
inherited ethnic differences between those of German and Scandi- 
navian descent. 


The Lutheran Free Church (1898) enriched the overall scene by its 
crisp Norse spirit of independence and its stubborn espousal of 
congregational sovereignty. During the 1890s, controversy had 
sprung up in the United Church over the ownership of Augsburg 
College and Seminary in Minneapolis. The dispute ended in separation. 


Though small in numbers, the Free Church possessed several out- 
standing theologians, George Sverdrup (1848-1907) and his son, 
George (1879-1937) being the most outstanding, and Thorvald Olson 
(T.O.) Burntvedt, its statesmanly and most durable president 
(1930-1958), In Bernhard M. Christensen, member of the Augsburg 
faculty (1930-1963), and president of the College (1938-1962), the 
church's accent on spirit and intellect in creative tension was 
ably represented. Already in the 1920s his educational odyssey 
had taken him from Minneapolis to Princeton Theological Seminary 
as well as abroad to the universities of Goettingen and Berlin, 
Germany, and included an earned doctorate from Hartford Seminary 
Foundation in 1929.4 In doing this, Christiansen emulated the 
preparatory career of his mentor, the younger Sverdrup, whose 
graduate studies at Yale, Jerusalem (archaeology), Leipzig and 
Berlin accentuated the importance of thoroughness and wide horizons 
as well. 


Although such quality does not permit us to generalize, it did rub 
off on many an Augsburg graduate and, in time, also gained ecumeni- 
cal significance. This was especially evident in the case of 
Warren a Quanbeck (1917-1979). A graduate of Augsburg College and 
Seminary, he earned his doctorate in New Testament under the famed 
German scholar, Otto Piper, at Princeton Theological Seminary (1948). 
Having been elected to the Luther Seminary (Evangelical Lutheran 
Church) faculty in 1947, he also taught systematic theology -- the 
field in which he played a significant role in later years ecumen- 
ically (Faith and Order, Vatican II, Lutheran-Reformed dialogue, 
and more). Numerous promising Seminary graduates followed his way 
to Princeton Seminary and other graduate schools. (See below, 

page 26). 
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IIL. ECUMENICAL INVOLVEMENT, A SLOW RESPONSE (1911-1944) 


"The plan of writing to the several Presidents of Synods seems to 
me to be proper and wise. Of course, you must be prepared for 
rebuffs from some of them, who are exceedingly 'conservative.' 
The Prince of Peace himself was not very cordially received when 
he came even to his own." 


With these words John Alden Singmaster, professor of systematic 
theology at Gettysburg Seminary, encouraged Robert H. Gardiner to 
acquaint Lutheran church leaders, many of them in the midwest, with 
thesaims tot -Falth and Orders “The date, March 31 ,)1911 % waststiin 
in the dawn of the modern ecumenical movement. Singmaster assured 
Gardiner that a Lutheran yearbook, bearing the desired data, would 
be on its way to him forthwith. 


We already know of the rather gruff reply Gardiner received from 
Augustana Synod President Norelius (above, p. 15). Such other 
replies as he received - not many are extant - deferred consider- 
ation or were simply negative. Faith and Order, said some, do not 
mix. Above all, any attempt to manifest Christian unity inter- 
confessionally would not be the primary concern for Lutherans. 

For them the achievement of unity in their own American and world- 
wide household of faith would have priority. Besides, as in the 
creeds, Lutherans, with other Christians, confess a spiritual 
unity of the Church alongside which outward differences, held in 
conscience and faith, are to be seen in proper perspective and not 
simply as sins of division. 


Furthermore, overtures from American Protestants were unlikely to 
be received cordially. The omnipresent "language question" marked 
the painful transition into the English tongue and accentuated the 
generation gap. Linguistically oriented evangelism among Lutheran 
newcomers by main line American Protestants was easily misunder- 
stood as proselytism. An institution like the Chicago Theological 
Seminary of the Congregationalists, with its special German, Nor- 
wegian, Danish and Swedish departments (all begun in the 1880s) 
reflected a still larger concern. Observing the seemimgly endless 
influx of northern Europeans and hearing their babel of tongues 
and suspecting their state church origin as lacking "religion," 
American voices were raised in alarm. Said one seminary leader, 
as if speaking for many, ''The imperative work set before the 
churches is to Americanize all the immigrants for the safety of 
the country.""1 


This is part of what Lutherans meant by seeing church divisions in 
perspective. Their own ranks, however, carried ethnic and linguistic 
divisions back to Europe. In the "old country" no one had given 


a thought to uniting Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, and Germans - and 
their state or folk churches - into one Lutheran church. What 
then, granting the motive, should be the model or the method in 
America? 


No wonder that for many Lutherans, still caught in the toils of 
the language question and other problems, the preferred approach 
to unity was via the guarded route (really a confessionally 
safeguarded route) rather than via the open route. The method 
continued long after English became the language of all, but 
whatever the language, behind it lay a state of mind an an atti- 
tude toward the common life. 


This became evident in the two previously mentioned possibilities 
that opened in 1925. The one was for the independent midwestern 
synods of German background to get together. From 1925-1928, the 
Buffalo, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin synods were in conver- 
sation, drawing up the Intersynodical (Chicago) Theses (not to be 
confused with the "Chicago Theses" presented by H.G. Stub in to the 
National Lutheran Council partners in 1919). These Intersynodical 
Theses, which failed to win approval, endeavored to resolve the 
doctrinal statements over which the above named synods had at one 
time or another previously been in conflict; namely, conversion 
and election, the Scriptures, church fellowship, the Church, the 
Antichrist, the spiritual priesthood, chiliasm, the Sunday School, 
and the attitude toward so-called open questions (doctrines as 

yet undefined from Scripture).2 An approach which ignores 
"doctrinal differences existing at the time when church fellowship 
is being established and maintained or declar(es) them to be of 

no import is unionism, which fictitiously presents a unity which 
does not exist. The rule is: ‘Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran 
pastors only; Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants only.'" 


In contrast to what some seekers of ecumenical unity would call 
"sins of division," the Intersynodical Theses repeat the warning 
against another kind of sin. "Pulpit- and altar-fellowship with- 
out unity in doctrine is a denial of the truth and a sin, committed 
against the erring."3 


In 1929, the Missouri Synod rejected the Intersynodical Theses 
because some synods had entered into fraternal relations "with 
Lutherans who are not faithful to the confessions.'' The reference 
was to the Norwegian Lutheran Church, thanks, no doubt, to the 
intervention of the "little Norwegian" Synod at large in the 
Synodical Conference.4 


This brings us to-the second possibility; to that moment: in 1925 
again when the presidents of the Ohio, Iowa and Buffalo Synods 


met in Minneapolis with the Norwegian Lutheran Church (Evangelical 
Lutheran Church) president, H.G. Stub. The result was a somewhat 
expanded form of the original Chicago Theses (1919). In them, the 
main intent was twofold: 1) a mutual declaration on doctrine, and 
2) a mutual declaration on practice. The new "Minneapolis Theses" 
were in six parts: Scripture, the Lutheran Confessions ("it has 
not been deemed necessary to require formal subscription to the 
entire Book of Concord"), church fellowship, specific points of 
doctrine (as already agreed by the several parties in 1920), the 
lodge question (secret societies), and mutual recognition. The 
wording of the latter is a signpost to the future: ''The repre- 
sentatives of the synods here present agree that the Synods 
accepting these articles are one in doctrine and practice, recog- 
nize each other as truly Lutheran and may enter into pulpit and 
altar fellowship.'' Here there were no ecumenical implications. 


The strong statement on lax practice, notably "that a Lutheran 
synod should not tolerate pastors who have affiliated themselves 
with any anti-Christian society," condemns "the sin of lodgery,"© 
and clearly meant the United Lutheran Church in America. Examples 
of the sin in question were also said to be numerous in the Ohio 
membership of that church body. / In principle, the United Lutheran 
Church in America, as in its Washington Declaration, could agree, 
but in practice it claimed its only discipline was the power of 
persuasion. 


At any rate, of the two alternatives, the second - that of crossing 
ethnic lines - proved doubly fruitful. With the Intersynodical 
Theses having failed to advance unity, the Minneapolis Theses 
promptly went to work. In 1930 (the 400th anniversary year of the 
Augusburg Confession, not only The American Lutheran Church but 
also the American Lutheran Conference came into being. Comprising 
the former Iowa, Ohio and Buffalo Synods, the American Lutheran 
Church was the new church on the Lutheran scene. Again, thanks 

to the basic appeal of the Minneapolis Theses as a simple standard 
for pulpit and altar fellowship, six ehurch bodies entered the 
American Lutheran Conference: Augustana, the two Danish bodies 
(Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches and the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church), the Norwegian Lutheran (Evangelical 
Lutheran Church), and the Norwegian Free (Lutheran Free Church), as 
well as The American Lutheran Church, In that company, a church 
body like The American Lutheran Church, with its German heritage, 
was a very special minority. It had to learn to keep on good 

terms with a more diversified fellowship than virtually any other 
Lutheran “church »body.. -[hat was. instructive, for the. future, 


If the American Lutheran Conference had in large part been moti- 
vated by the desire to counterbalance the United Lutheran Church 
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in the National Lutheran Council, there were many who feared that 
the creation of the Conference would mean the end of the Council. 
Fortunately, this was not the case. In no small measure this was 
due to the newly elected director of the Council, Ralph H. Long 
(1882-1948) , a prominent pastor in The American Lutheran Church.® 
He began his work with the Council in 1930 as successor to Dr. John 
A. Morehead, who retired from that position, but for another five 
years remained president of the Lutheran World Convention. 


As the National Lutheran Council's new director, Long (of the 
former Joint Synod of Ohio), provided ever stronger and more far- 
sighted leadership during his 18-year encumbency. He modestly 
but firmly held the participating churches to their commitment 
while keeping the Council true to its role as an agency of the 
churches - and not their substitute. The worldwide economic 
depression in the thirties intensified the need for cooperation. 


Meanwhile, the 1930s became a decade of statements on Lutheran 
Unity, some Of which had ectmenical implications. “srietly re= 
counted, they were: 


1932: The Missouri Synod publishes its "Brief Statement." 
Its stand on a gamut of debated doctrines is spelled out. 


1934: The United Lutheran Church in America, in conven- 
tion, issues its "Savannah Declaration," expressing its 
earnest desire for "the closest possible relationships 
between the now separated Lutheran church groups in Amer- 
ica." Accepting the Holy Scriptures as the only rule of 
faith and“standard of Life,-and réceivinge "the historic 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church ‘as a witness of the 
truth and a presentation of the correct understanding of 


our predecessors’ .. . we set up no other standards or 
tests of Lutheranism apart from them or alongside of 
them."'9 


1938: The United Lutheran Church in America's 'Baltimore 
Declaration" focuses on the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God. 'We believe that in its most 
real sense, the Word of God is the Gospel, i.e., the 
message Concerning Jesus Christ, His lite, His work, His 
teaching, His suffering, His death, His resurrection 

and ascension for our sakes, and the saving love of God 
this made manifest in Him." “For this reason we call 
the Word of God, or the Gospel, a means of grace 

We therefore accept the Scriptures as the infallible 
truth of God in all matters that pertain to His revela- 
tion and” our’ salvation. .°. "Finally, the Scriptures Gre 
God's testimony to His Son, who is their center. . ."19 
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1938; The American Lutheran Church Sandusky (Ohio) 
Declaration summed up discussions with the Missouri 
Synod on the basis of the latter's "Brief Statement of 
the Doctrinal Position of the Missouri Synod." While 
Missouri seemed gratified, sister synods in the Synod- 
ical Conference raised objections, especially con- 
cerning the American Lutheran Church's fellowship with 
certain partmers in the American Lutheran Conference. 


1938: Missouri takes action to preclude any impression 
that its conversations with the United Lutheran Church 
in America should apply any sort of doctrinal agreement .12 


1940: The Pittsburgh Agreement, fashioned by commissions 
of the American Lutheran Church and the United Lutheran 
Church in America, found the two church bodies moving 
closer but not yet ready for union. Reservations raised 
in both churches caused the agreement to fall1.13 


1940: The American Lutheran Church suspends talks with 
the Missouri Synod as well as with the United Lutheran 
Church in America. The Synodical Conference, meanwhile, 
is satisfied that its members, at least, are agreed 
fully in doctrine and practice and are therefore in 
fellowship with each other.1 


From these statements and their contexts one could scarcely 
perceive any ecumenical interest or concern; although this was 
the case, as noted earlier, in the Augustana and United Lutheran 
Church in America connections with the Oxford and Edinburgh Con- 
ferences in 1937. 


It is at this point that, almost imperceptibly, the American Lutheran 
Church begins to be drawn into the ecumenical picture. The focus of 
our attention is on Ralph Long. With the retirement of Dr. Morehead 
from the presidency of the Lutheran World Convention in 1935, Long 
was elected by the Convention's American Section to fill the vacancy 
this created in its ranks. With United Lutheran Church in America 
President Knubel remaining head of the American Section, Dr. Long 

was named its secretary. 


The old American Lutheran Church Executive Committee, although it 
had avoided any contact with the Oxford or Edinburgh conferences, 
in 1938 was persuaded to authorize Long to serve as one of the 

two Lutheran delegates to the Utrecht meeting of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches in Process of Formation. 
This was a significant change. For, as Fred W. Meuser, historian 
of the American Lutheran Church's formation has said, "Staunch 
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opposition to the ideals and methods of the ecumenical movement" 
had prevailed in that church body from its origin. 


Apart from all inter-Lutheran statements and relations, Meuser 
points out, "a growing world-Lutheran consciousness through the 
Lutheran World Convention, an intensified loyalty to the ‘middle 
group’ in American Lutheranism through the American Lutheran Con- 
ference, and a momentary bitterness toward the Missouri Synod 
because of the failure of the Intersynodical Committee," had begun 
to inhabit the American Lutheran Church. 


The naming of Ralph Long to the Utrecht meeting appears to have 
been the last ecumenical action of the American Lutheran Church 
Executive Committee for some time to come. Only in 1944 was the 
next action taken. As Sylvester C. Michelfelder, Long's close 
friend later quipped in Geneva as he looked back, "He who says A 
must also. say B." 


The 1944 convention (Sandusky), adopting the recommendation of a 
floor committee, cleared the way for the American Lutheran Church 
subsequently to accept the invitation to become a member of the 
World Council of Churches. This section appropriately closes by 
quoting in full a decision marked by its breadth of perspective 
and perception of duty. The resolution declares: 


WHEREAS, the complex world situation places the Church 
before ever-increasing responsibilities that demand 
united and energetic action; and 


WHEREAS, participation in the program of spiritual 
rehabilitation, especially in the field of service 
to prisoners of war and similar problems, depends 
largely upon participation in the program of the 
World Council of Churches; 


WHEREAS, the World Council of Churches has no con- 
stitutional authority whatever over its constituent 
churches, and exists only to serve the churches and 
not to control them; and 


WHEREAS, we believe that ways and means of coopera- 
tion with the World Council of Churches without 
sacrifice of; principle can be, found: 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Church be authorized to give careful 
study to this matter and to enter into such relation- 
ships as it may deem necessary, provided, however, 
that the confessional position of the American 
Lutheran Church is not violated.18 
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IV. ECUMENICAL DECISION AND ENGAGEMENT (1945-1960) 


Between decisions made in 1945 and the entry of the present Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church into the World Council of Churches in 1960 lies 
the tale of how that church's predecessor bodies became progres- 
sively involved in the ecumenical movement. The story as told so 
far in Part I has its own continuity but remains incomplete without 
some. accounting for the ecumenically aware rise of the Association 
of Evangelical Lutheran Churches. Besides, when we speak of the 
ecumenical movement we need hardly remind ourselves that we mean 
more than the World Council of Churches. The World Council, how- 
ever, is..an,essential measuring stick. 


Briefly stated, the outcome of involvement by the predecessors of 
today's American Lutheran Church was this: the old American 
Lutheran Church decision of 1944 and that of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in 1948 made both bodies charter members of the 
World Council. However, the Evangelical Lutheran Church joined 

only in 1956, after considerable internal struggle, and the Lutheran 
Free Church never joined - except indirectly in 1963. The three 
original predecessor bodies resigned their membership, effective 
when the present American Lutheran Church voted to become a member 
11, ALGO), 


Behind this sequence of events lay a great many developments, a few 
et whichsmust suffice for our-purposes. [tt -may be yProcrustean, 

but a chronological arrangement will keep us moving forward, first 
through the year 1945, then the three years 1946 through 1948, 
followed by the span from 1949 through 1956, and concluding with 
the years to 1960. A postscript to 1963 provides a wrap-up. 


1945; In January 1945, the National Lutheran Council adopted 
Lts,new-constitution. The church conventions of thesetent partici= 
pating bodies had given the document unanimous approval. A reorgani- 
zation of the Council proceeded. The scope of its activities widened, 
including the representation of Lutheran interests to "organised 
bodies and movements outside the Lutheran Church" (III, c. 1,2).1 
Such cooperation was understood as being "in externals" and 
different from the pulpit and altar fellowship for which Lutherans 
continued to strive among themselves. 


Included in the Council's reorganization was the transfer of the 
Commission on Student Service from the American Lutheran Conference. 
The new Student Service ministry - in which the United Lutheran 
Church in America became a partner with its own campus ministry - 
gave promise of bringing together Lutherans of many backgrounds. 
Similar things were true of the Council's Service Commission (to 
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(military personnel) and its ministry to prisoners of war as well 
as of its divisions dealing with welfare, American missions, and 
public relations. OF special siteniticance for the future wexe both 
the creation of the office of assistant director in 1944 and the 
selection of the United Lutheran Church in America's Paul C. Empie 
to fill the position - both in time for the big 1945 Lutheran 

World Action appeal which was perhaps the most unifying of all the 
Council's activities, for it carried the challenge to support 
service at home and abroad to every local congregation. 


Since the Council also served as the American Section of the 
Lutheran World Convention, Director Ralph Long (above, p. 65), 
accompanied by Augustana President P.O. Bersell and the Missouri 
Synod's director of Emergency Planning, Lawrence B. Meyer, spent 
most of May, 1945 in Europe, in the wake of V-E Day. For the 
future of Lutheran participation ecumenically and internationally, 
this trip was of decisive importance. It became clear at once 
that the one place for coordinated effort would have to be Geneva. 


Two months later, in July, Dr. Sylyester C. Mitchelfelder, “sent 
over as a "commissioner" of the American Section of an otherwise 
practically defunct Lutheran World Council, was at work in Geneva. 
With his office on the modest premises of the World Council of 
Churches, and his orientation guided by the General Secretary 
Visser't Hooft, Stewart W. Herman, and others, Geneva soon became 
the right forwarding address for churches of the Wittenbureg 
tradition. Like his’ close £rtend Long, Mitehelfelder, senior 
pastor of St. Paul Church in Toledo, was one of the leading figures 
of the old American Lutheran Church. 2 Henceforth, from overseas as 
well as at home, the American Lutheran Church's decision to become 
ecumenically involved was repeatedly confirmed as being both wise 
and constantly in need of interpretation. 


Fittingly, it was in Columbus, in September 1945, that the heads 
of all the major Lutheran bodies in the USA stood with United 
Lutheran Church in America President Fry in the resolution to 
press for confessional representation in the World Council. We 
already know the outcome, but here was a crucial moment when 
other Lutherans - still ecumenically aloof - were setting certain 
conditions for involvement.__And they did so in anticipation that 
Lutherans in other lands would do likewise. 


A few days later the American Lutheran Church, in convention, re- 
affirmed its initial action of 1944 and voted to join the World 
Council. Thus it stood with Augustana and the United Lutheran 
Church in America at this critical moment, all of which was’ of 
high importance in light of the difficult road ahead (p. 70ff.). 
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1946-1948: It is worth noting that the old American Lutheran 
Church in 1946 gained one further ecumenical tie of considerable 
interpretive influence. This was the appointment, by authority 
of the Federal Council of Churches, of a liaison representative 
in the American Zone of postwar Germany. The appointee was Julius 
Bodensieck, Hanoverian-born professor at Wartburg Seminary, the 
stronghold of the former Iowa Synod. His task in Germany was to 
foster good relations between the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(in process of formation) and the U.S. Office of Military Govern- 
ment (OMGUS); a task which he and his wife, Justine, carried out 
expertly. In Bodensieck, Michelfelder and Long, the old American 
Lutheran Church provided itself and others with strong supporters 
of confessional unity within the worldwide ecumenical movement. 


Meanwhile, for the American churches of Danish origin, we have 

seen that the American (Danish) Evangelical Lutheran Church 

readily accepted the invitation to join the World Council of 
Churches. Acceptance was slower on the side of the United Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church. Although President N.C. Carlsen and others 
favored membership, the 1946 church convention tabled the matter. 
Following a bout of interpretive effort, the 1947 convention voted 
membership. The United Evangelical Lutheran Church was represented 
at the World Council's first assembly by its leading historian, 
Paul C. Nyholm, professor at Trinity Seminary, Blair, Nebraska.3 


Among Lutherans of Norse descent, however, World Council member- 
ship fared otherwise. Consider the Lutheran Free Church. The 
signs of interest it had shown early in the ecumenical movement - 
one of its missionaries had been at Edinburgh in 1910, and one of 
its professors (later President) T.O. Burntvedt, had attended the 
first Faith and Order conference in Lausanne (1927) - were not 
followed up by further participation. No action was taken in 1946 
on the matter of World Council membership. Nor was the issue much 
discussed during the ensuing year, although it was known that 
President Burntvedt favored joining, and Bernhard M. Christensen, 
head of Augsburg College and Seminary, Minneapolis, had pointed 
out that World Council membership would not conflict with Free 
Church principles of independence but would instead underscore the 
essential unity of the one Church. No decision was taken at the 
1947 convention. Opposition to membership grew louder, warning of 
"modernism" in the World Council and against the danger of a super 
church. In a secret ballot, the convention rejected membership 
decisively (by 2 5 to 2 margin) 4 Subsequently the argument for 
abstaining was augmented by claims that its relations with Eastern 
Onthodox Churches proved that -the World Council, is. "soft" on 
communism. The Free Church thus remained apart from the World 
Council forthearest of ite days, until in 1963 it merged into 

the present American Lutheran Church? 
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The Free Church, however, made an important contribution to Norse 
Lutheran ecumenical involvement when, in 1947, Warren A. Quanbeck 
was called to the Luther Seminary faculty in St. Paul. With a 
doctorate from Princeton Theological Seminary (1948), earned under 
the noted New Testament scholar, Otto Piper, Quanbeck was early 
among an ecumenically-oriented take-over generation, to which we 
shall return presently. 


At its convention in the spring of 1946, the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America changed its name to the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and was henceforth known as the ELC. At the same conven- 
tion it voted against membership in the World Council of Churches. 
The issue was joined and a battle lay ahead. President Aasgaard 
had come out in favor of membership, as had numerous other influ- 
ential persons in the Evangelical Lutheran Church. But this was 
not enough to overcome the cautiousness, even open oppositon, 
lodged in most of the pastors and lay delegates. Here was the 
relatively obscure Free Church struggle thrown onto a wide screen. 
What followed is a story of conversion to ecumenism set in slow 
motion. 


The roots of internal conflict ran back to the formative period of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, when the more open Hague Synod and 
United Church consolidated with the Norwegian Synod. The long 
association of the latter with the Missouri Synod had left its mark, 
As Evangelical Lutheran Church historian E, Clifford Nelson has 
shown, the terms of the 1917 union excluded fellowship with non- 
Lutherans. The Hagueans and United Churchmen insisted that this 
did not exclude participation in such areas of shared concern as 
missionary conferences, the Student Volunteer Movement, and the 
like, for such participation was regarded not as fellowship of a 
pure churchly character but as "practical enterprises" undertaken 
by Christians.© The Evangelical Lutheran Church had eagerly joined 
with others in the National Lutheran Council, but had avoided the 
Federal Council. It had a working relationship with the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, via its American component, but was 
puzzled by the implications of Faith and Order and a World Council 
of Churches. Indeed, it had no connections earlier with either 
Life and Work or Faith and Order. As Lauritz Larson, the National 
Lutheran Council's first director, had tried to get Archbishop 
Sdderblom to agree in 1920, Lutheran unity worldwide should have 
priority. To which, as we saw, the reply was not either/or but 
both/and. 


The negative vote of the Evangelical Lutheran Church convention 
in 1946 prompted a full discussion of the World Council issue. 

The first assembly of the Lutheran World Federation in Lund (1947) 
intensified the debate. How interpret the provision - as amended 
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by the assembly - wherein one of the purposes of the Lutheran World 
Federation is "'To foster Lutheran participation in ecumenical move- 
ments"?/ As early as September 1945 in Columbus, through its presi- 
dent, Dr. Aasgaard, the Evangelical Lutheran Church had stood firmly 
for Lutheran "confessional representation" in the World Council. 

The rebuff by the 1946 convention made it all the more important 

to secure a favorable action from the 1948 convention. The World 
Council's first assembly was near. 


Early in the year the pros and cons were argued in the booklet, 
Should We Join the World Council of Churches? Every pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church received a copy of this 65-page debate. 
In favor of joining was N. Astrup Larsen, a district president of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church; against joining was Rudolf A. 
Ofstedal. Larsen had been a missionary in China; Ofstedal a Navy 
chaplain in World War I and thereafter a parish pastor. Both were 
currently based in Decorah, Iowa, home of their alma mater, Luther 
College, and a center of Norwegian Synod heritage. Ofstedal 
hammered away against the World Council, and Larsen replied, re- 
calling the green light given by the Lutheran World Federation's 
constitution and the stance of world Lutheranism.’ But Ofstedal 
played the old tunes, warning against modernism, liberalism, and 
humanism; and summoned the familiar proof texts in review: Beware 
of false prophets. . . the leaven of the pharisees. . . and mark 
them which cause division. 


A flood of replies ensued, and the Evangelical Lutheran Church's 
Lutheran Herald published many of them, striving for a balance 
between the pro and con. The 1948 convention, in Minneapolis in 
June, provided the show-down.!0 After lengthy, and at times heated, 
debate, the convention defeated the motion to join the World 
Council, doing so by a vote of 872 to 546. There, in a ferment 

of mixed feelings, the issue was left standing but not settled. 

For other forces were at work. 


A sign of their working (which at the time seemed of no great 
siginificance) was the venturesome participation of students from 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church (and other Lutheran bodies as well) 
in the practical work among refugees and displaced persons in 
German and Austrian camps. Already during the war, Howard V. 

Hong, philosophy professor at St. Olaf College, had been working 

in American War Prisoner camps under the auspices of the Inter- 
national YMCA, Geneva. Subsequently, an exploratory trip in post- 
war Germany led to Hong's engagement as field director of a service 
program among displaced persons. In a dual capacity he filled 
this position under the World Council of Churches (1947-1948) and 
under the Lutheran World Federation (1947-1949). His assistants 
were almost all college or seminary students. Many of these later 
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rose to positions of influence in their respective church bodies; 
a matter of particular consequence in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. For this program, Lutheran World Seryice to Refugees, 
became a part of the on-going work of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion.12 The resettlement of refugees in the United States and 
Canada, which continues to challenge Lutheran congregations to 
this day, was in 1948 made memorable in the documentary film, 
MArswer for Ann." 


Meanwhile, the year 1948 - crucial for oyertures which eventually 
led to the formation of the American Lutheran Church and the 
Lutheran Church in America - also saw a further involvement of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in work of ecumenical as well as 
missionary outreach. For our story here, the significant fact 
lies-not so much in the fact. that the National Lutheran Councadl re- 
cast its aid program to "orphaned missions" overseas, as in the 
person, chosen: to: direct, this work, 


In 1948, Fredrik Axel Schiotz began his task as administrator of 
the Council's Commission on Younger Churches and Orphaned Missions. 
CYCOM, as it was known, was also an exercise in trusteeship, of 
Lutherans in America caring for the overseas work which European 
mission societies had been forced to abandon during World War 1r.13 
At this task, Schiotz proved himself the missionary statesman. 


In various ways Schiotz had a way of winning the confidence of 
others. This gift appeared early, whether when as the first presi- 
dent of the Lutheran Student Association of America (1923), he 
braved charges of "unionism'’ from no one less than the then presi- 
dent of Luther college, or as a year-long traveling secretary for 
the Student Volunteer Movement. Coming from a United Church back- 
ground, he was a graduate of St. Olaf College and had the encourage- 
ment of its president, Lars W. Boe and also of Markus O. Békman, 
the then president of Luther Seminary, St. Paul, also of United 
Church antecedents. After a spell of parish ministry, Schiotz'’s 
interest in overseas mission prompted him to travel around the 
world for a first-hand acquaintance with that work. Subsequently 
he headed the Commission on Student Service, formed by the American 
Lutheran Conference in 1938, and continued at this post for the 
ensuing seven years. Returning to parish ministry, this time not 
in the Midwest but in Brooklyn, New York, he was at the ready when 
called to CYCOM in 1948. 


In certain ways Schiotz prefigured the take-over generation and in 
certain others his deference to forces of conservatism, like those 
in the Missouri Synod, proved irksome not only to Franklin Fry but 
also to "young Turks" in the Evangelical Lutheran Church. As we 
shall see, Schiotz' strength, sometimes to a fault, was patience. 
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1949-1956: This span of seven years included the second 
assembly of the Lutheran World Federation (1952) as well as the 
second one of the World Council (1954). These two events form 
the foci of an ellipse of confessional and ecumenical interests 
which came increasingly to mingle, not least in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. At Luther Seminary, for example, in the spring 
of 1951, a seminar was offered for the first time on "the Ecumen- 
ical Movement." All credit goes to President T.F. Gullixson for 
giving this author that opportunity. No one could have then known 
that among the participants was a future president of the American 
Lutheran Church, Kent S. Knutson (1924-1973). Student interest in 
the Lutheran World Federation, already high, was brought into 
focus for those who assisted this author in researching the 
material embodied in the book, Epic of Faith, published by the 
National Lutheran Council in 1952, in anticipation of the Lutheran 
World Federation assembly in Hanover, Germany, 


On the agenda at Hanover, one of the most thankworthy items was 
Che progress made in establishing mutual trust and vertective co-— 
operation in overseas missions. Fredrik Schiotz could report a 
successful transition, since the 1947 assembly in Lund, from the 
trustee activity of Commission on Younger Churches and Orphaned 
Missions to the eS formed Lutheran World Federation Commission 
on World Mission. As chairman of the Commission, he also combined 
a two-fold administrative responsibility: continuing executive 
secretary of the Commission on Younger Churches and Orphaned 
Missions (1948-1954), and director of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion's Department of World Missions (1952-1954) .19 


Schiotz's strategy had been straightforward and simple: get the 
concerned parties together. From northern Europe and Germany, 
from North America and Australia, from Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, representatives came to the annual meetings. Expensive, 
yes. But contrary to some complaints, the cost was worth it. For 
the first time on this global scale, representatives of churches - 
some old, some young, some in transition from mission to self- 
governing status - could become acquainted with one another and, 
what proved important for the long run, follow through together 

on the tasks at hand. 


Inevitably these activities spilled over into the wider ecumenical 
field. Eyebrows were at times raised and charges made of Lutheran 
"imperialism" when, for example, already in 1952, the very large 
Batak Church in Indonesia (HKBP) joined the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion.16 But it was Schiotz who had been party to the negotiations 
and who could prove to the satisfaction of the International 
Missionary Council and World Council that the Bataks, on the basis 
of their own missionary instruction in Luther's catechism, had 
made the choice freely.1/ 
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When J.A. Aasgaard, after nearly 30 years in the presidency, re- 
tired in 1954, the convention elected Fredrik Schiotz president. 
That was the year when the American Lutheran Conference was 
dissolved and when the merger negotiations between the three 
partners - the old American Lutheran Church, the United Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church and the Evangelical Lutheran Church - were 
accelerating. 


An embarassing item of unfinished business for the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church was its continued orbiting outside the World 
Council of Churches. Perhaps it was the combined pressure from 
the United Evangelical Lutheran Church and the American Lutheran 
Church partners as well as the awareness in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church that a new era had really come which made the 

time seem right. Prior to the 1956 convention some of the old 
debate re-emerged. But, as observers gauged the situation, the 
take-over generation had come on stage. During the intervening 
years Luther Seminary had graduated some 723 students, the vast 
majority of whom where in the parish ministry. Besides, President 
Schiotz became the trusted leader who spoke from ecumenical exper- 
ience. When the vote was taken, the convention acted decisively: 
1,434 to 685 in favor of applying for membership in the World 
Council.+ 


The conversion, if not complete, was at least impressive. 


1957-1960: When the first-ever world gathering of Lutherans 
in the New World took place in 1957, those attending the third 
assembly of the Lutheran World Federation were welcomed to Minne- 
appolis by host churches on their way to unity. It was a two-party 
unity, and not yet complete. The Joint Union Committee (1952) had 
nearly completed its preparation for what would be The American 
Lutheran Church. The assembly happily placed such developments 
in their global setting as it magnified the theme: '"'Christ Frees 
and Unites."19 


As if to show how far Lutherans had come in a generation, the 
Theses drawn up and approved by the assembly stood in sharp con- 


trast to the old "Minneapolis Theses" of 1925. "The freedom we 
have in ‘Christ; “The unity of the Church" in Christ,” "The tree= 
dom to reform the church," "Free for service in the world," and 


"Free and united in hope" spelled out a new climate of mutual 
commitment as well as ecumenical responsibility. 


Here, better than at the outset of this monograph, we can appreci- 
ate the words of Willem A. Visser't Hooft, the World Council of 
Churches' General Secretary, when he encouraged the Lutheran World 
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Federation assembly not to be less Lutheran in the ecumenical 
movement, but to 'be as Lutheran as you can." 


One of the conditions on which the Evangelical Lutheran Church 

had voted membership in the World Council was that at its first 
biennial convention, The American Lutheran Church review and it- 
self vote on the membership question. Therefore, as already 
mentioned, each of the three consolidating bodies arranged to resign 
from the World Council prior to The American Lutheran Church's own 
prospective entry. When the author at that time asked President 
Schiotz whether this could mean quitting the World Council, his 
reply was kindly and characteristic, 'No. We will let go to get 

a better grip." 
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V. THE RISE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCHES, 
IN ECUMENICAL PERSPECTIVE 


It has been observed, with some penetration, that the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod has neyer had the experience of merging with 
some other church body and thereby has never learned at first hand 
the interdependence of continuity and change. Instead, Missouri 
has experienced, against its will, the traumatic parenting of a 
new church body. How the Association of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches came to be, in December 1976, and how this event has ecu- 
menical as well as confessional ramifications, is the substance of 
this section. 


The: story, of course, ..s far bigger, than these few pages. or ai per- 
spective spanning four decades can capture. But even to suggest 
what was happening should not only give us an informed appreciation 
for having the Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches as a 
partner, but should also stimulate our desire to retain its parent 
bodvisin ioum continued strivings forwnity. 


By decades, we can try to capture pieces of the action: 1940s, 

the war years and a new beginning; 1950s, change versus the tug of 
tradition; 1960s, promise encounters a rude awakening; 1970s, 

faith battles for the mind - a sundered seminary and the Associa- 
tion of Evangelical Lutheran Churches; 1980s, the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod stands alone - the Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches’ Christ Seminary faculty deployed to The American 
Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Church in America. 


The 1940s: The decade opened with a clean slate to spell out 
the Missouri Synod's terms for fellowship with other Lutherans in 
America and, by implication, also to clarify a number of other 
issues related to ecumenical involvement. The Synod's terms ex- 
emplified the strictly guarded route to Lutheran unity, virtually 
assuring that its separatism was here to stay and that any escape 
from it would have to be dared by individual members or - true to 
Missouri polity - by congregations. 


Consider how this worked out in the 1940s along four lines: other 
American Lutherans, other Protestants, world Lutheranism, and in 
the Synod.itselt. 


(lL) ther American Lutherans: . When, the.old.American. Lutheran 
Church in 1940 suspended its talks with the United Lutheran Church 
in America (Pittsburgh Agreement), on the one hand, and the 
Missouri Synod on the other, the initiative fell to Missouri. 
Church fellowship, to Missouri, meant pulpit and altar fellowship. 
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the prerequisite for this meant mutual agreement in doctrine and 
prackice. 


In 1941, Missouri set forth the terms on which it would be pleased 
to resume talks with The American Lutheran Church. Their aim 
would be doctrinal unity, not organic unity. This doctrinal unity 
would be set forth in one common document which would include 
Missouri's "Brief Statement" (1932, above p. 15). The old Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church's use of the term '"non-fundamental doctrines" 
is not to suggest that anything taught in Scripture, although not 
absolutely necessary for salvation, may be denied. Upon comple- 
tion, the one agreed document is to be submitted to various 
pastoral conferences for study and suggestions. No further action 
(such as anticipating fellowship locally) is to be taken until 

the document is officially ratified by The American Lutheran 
Church and the Missouri Synod. Nor is any further action to be 
taken until the document has been submitted to the sister synods 
of the respective bodies, those of Missouri in the Synodical Con- 
ference, and those of The American Lutheran Church in the American 
Lutheran Conference. Locally, no pulpit and altar fellowship may 
begin until it has been officially declared after all the results 
are in and are all favorable.2 


In effect this was°a "no win" game. The "Polish veto” of ‘a’ single 
sister Synod - like the Wisconsin or the "little'' Norwegian - could 
block the way to fellowship for all the others. The American 
Lutheran Church's recent dealings with the United Lutheran Church 
in America, as it proved later, was a case of guilt by association. 
To be sure, Missouri was deeply eager for Lutheran unity, but on 
itS own terms. Training in these terms over generations had 
created a collective synodical mind, a "mind of Missouri."3 


(2) Other Protestants: English-speaking and vastly more numer- 
ous, other Protestants could hardly be expected to fathom this mind 
of "Missourt lor pay attention ‘to it unt#l “it -went publ tes be did 
so with the “Lutheran Hour,’ first via radio C93 0/ and then “on 
television (1949). For nearly two decades its voice and image was 
Walter A. Maier (1893-1950.) In the 1940s the "Lutheran Hour" 
went international and soon became "the world's largest broadcast." 
Maier's evangelistic fervor sprang from the authority of Scripture 
and focused on spiritual unity in Christ .4 


This random ecumenism - if such it may be called - had no time for 
the liberalism and modernism seen in mainline Protestant denomina- 
tions. But it struck a responsive note among America's Funda- 
mentalists. Obviously the huge "Lutheran Hour" rallies of the 
1940s, from Boston to Los Angeles, drew countless others besides 
Lutherans. In more ways than one, Maier was Missouri's ambassador 
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to Fundamentalism. Like his synod, he was fundamental in_his 
solid conservatism without himself being a Fundamentalist. 


To be sure, the Missouri Synod was indebted to Fundamentalism, 
and, more precisely, to those twelve small volumes called The 
Fundamentals (1909 ff), which had rallied the faithful against the 
rising tide of liberalism and modernism in the churches. And this 
indebtedness was incurred during and after World War I, when the 
Missourians themselves were making their painful transition from 
German to English. Especially the large space given in The 
Fundamentals to the authority and inerrancy of the Bible found 

the Missourians appreciative, for it echoed their own much older 
view of the Bible as inherited from 1/7th-century Lutheran ortho- 
doxy. Besides, what distinguished, and continues to distinguish, 
Missouri Lutherans from Fundamentalists is this: Fundamentalists 
adhere to a cluster of basic doctrines as being fundamental; 
Missouri Lutherans cling to all doctrines, fundamental and non- 
fundamental to salvation, which derive from Scripture. © Unlike 
their going after fellow Lutherans on points of error, the 
Missourians did not attack Fundamentalists, but sought to win 
their confidence. In time, some kindred spirits from the Funda- 
mentalist camp have joined the Missourians. This approach was 
continued by Oswald Hoffman, Maier's successor on the "Lutheran 
Hour.'’ But in the 1940s, the astounding expansion of the "Lutheran 
Hour" internationally gave the Missourians a vicarious ecumenical 
experience just in those years which saw the rise of the Lutheran 
World Federation and the formation of the World Council of 
Churches. 


(3) World Lutheranism: In its organized form, World Lutheranism 
has never succeeded in gaining the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 


AS A OLricial partner. Of course, Missourians have cooperated. im 
externals,'' overseas, as well as at home - practical situations 

have sometimes pressured them to do so - as, for example, when a 
joint Lutheran approach to the care of German prisoners of war here 
in the United States was initiated in around 1944. Informally, 
Missourians have also cooperated in the field of Lutheran social 
welfare. Through the synodical Emergency Planning Council (1944), 
Lawrence B. Meyer, its director, accompanied the two representatives 
of the Lutheran World Convention's American Section, Ralph H. Long 
and P.O. Bersell, to postwar Europe in May 1945 and thus initiated 


the Missouri Synod's fruitful contacts oyer there./ 


At the first assembly of the Lutheran World Federation in Lund 
(1947) , five Missouri Lutherans were present as visitors, and 
actively engaged in making contacts. Among them was the European 
director of their relief operations, as well as three leading 
professors from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis: the irenic but 
astute inter-Lutheran negotiator and New Testament scholar, William 
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Arndt; the specialist in comparative symbolics and inter-church 
relations, Fred E. Mayer; and Walter Maier, taking time out from 
his U.S. Government-cleared study of religious broadcasting in a 
reoriented Germany .® The assembly contacts and the issues there 
discussed helped to place the Missouri Synod's own burgeoning 
plans for missionary outreach in perspective. It's work in the 
Philippines had just begun. Entry into Japan was poised to start; 
so, too, was work in New Guinea. The missionary task in China was 
resumed, and that in India enlarged, as well as that in Nigeria.9 
In these places, and elsewhere overseas, Missouri Lutherans found 
other Lutherans, as well as other Christians, already at work. 

The art of partnership, as well as the need for an ecumenical out- 
look among Lutherans, was demonstrated at Lund; and the visitors 
from Missouri had their eyes open.19 And well they might, for 
1947 was also their Synod's centennial year. 


(4) the Synod [tselt: “In the Synod’ itself. the centemmid. 
decade caused some to reflect on what was happening within its 
ranks and on how it was relating to others. A standard textbook, 
Popular Symbolics (1934), implied the Missouri Synod when it de- 
clared: 'The true Lutheran Church, obeying the voice of truth, 
Romans,16<17: Matthew 7:15;"2 John 10>) "avoids those who bring in 
and maintain false doctrines. She abhors and abominates unionism 
for its hypocrisy in pretending unity where there is diversity."11 


Pride of position, however, was exacting its price; a condition 
that became especially evident to those few persons who at times 
could associate fréely with colleagues outside the synod, One 

such OCe€asion was the first free conference of Lutheran theological 
professors in 1943. From every major Lutheran church body they 
converged in Kock Island, talked shop, learned to “know each ‘other, 
and worshipped together. A lasting momento, was the book of 
essays, What Lutherans Are Thinking (1947). Its 28 chapters, by 

as many contributors, included eight from the United Lutheran 
Church in America, six from the old American Lutheran Church, five 
each from Augustana and Missouri, two from the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and one each from the Lutheran Free Church and the United 
(Danish) Church. While the editor, Edward Fendt, was an American 
Lutheran Church man, the one who appears to have sparked the ven- 
ture and given it shape, was Missouri's Theodore Graebner .12 


fhe Graebnéer role-of the individual as 4 propnetic yoice ina 
separatist synod becomes clear. In the 1930s he had been a triumph- 
alist, eyeing the other Lutherans for their failings as he edited 
the synodical paper, The Lutheran Witness, and was a popular as 

well as demanding professor at Concordia. By the time this author 
first met him in 1940, the beginnings of a change were detectible. 
"Grebbie,"' as the students called him, was increasingly critical 
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of the "sister synods" in the Synodical Conference. He saw them 
as sectarian and bereft of the capacity to conceive of the Church 
in its wholeness and purpose. He knew whereof he spoke, for his 
early years in the ministry had been with the old Norwegian 
Lutheran Synod (pre-1917). 


Yet it was his own synod that caused him the greatest heartache, 
and in 1945 he joined with other dissidents in signing "A State- 
ment.'' Soon referred to as the "Statement of Forty-four," the 
number of its signatories. -It appeared in Chicago, in a book of 
accompanying essays entitled, Speaking the Truth in Love. The 
signers, young and old, were of kindred mind. Among them was 
Oswald Hoffmann, later to be Walter Maier's successor on the 
"Lutheran Hour," plus leaders in the synod's youth work, charity 
services, colleges, and seminary. The president of Valparaiso 
University, O.P. Kretzmann, was one of three signers from a family 
whose influence was considerable. In short, the signers may be 
seen as representing many an activity of the Missouri Synod with 
outside contacts: 


What had become of the synod, at the threshhold of its centennial, 
both saddened and galvanized the signers to testify. Leaving no 
doubt as to their loyalty to the great heritage of historic 
Lutheranism, and ''to the great Lutheran principle of the inerrancy, 
certainty, and all-sufficiency of Holy-Writ,'' they nevertheless 
deplored the "man-made walls and barriers and all ecclesiastical 
traditions which would hinder the free course of the Gospel in 
the world."14 The strictures on prayer fellowship with other 
Christians, the over-ready application of unionism - a "non- 
Biblical term" - 'to any and every contact between Christians of 
different denominations,'' were seen as evidence of a pernicious 
legalism destroying the synod from within.l° And all this at a 
moment in time when it is also evident "that our Lord has richly, 
singularly, and undeservedly blessed our beloved Synod during the 
first century of its existence in America."16 


After numerous conferences and agonized soul-searching also by the 
synod's president, John J. Behnken, the explosive substance of 

this protest was defused. The synod celebrated its centennial 

but, as Graebner warned in an essay, ''Legalism and a loveless zeal 
for orthodoxy is going to breed radicalism, liberalism, strife 

and division.'' Within three decades, his warning came shatteringly 
true. For the time, however, order returned. The centennial 
Convention reaffirmed the "brief statement" of 1932 which, with 
quasi-confessional authority, set forth the doctrinal position of 
Missouri.!/ 


In postwar Europe, meanwhile, in company with fellow Lutherans of 
the Folk (State) Churches, as well as the Missouri-related Free 
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Churches, a select group from St. Louis was eager to win friends 
strengthen confessional Lutheranism. 


The Bad Boll conferences, so called from the Evangelical Academy 

in the resort not far from Stuttgart j “had virtually the topposite 
effect. They influenced the Missourftans and widened their horizon. 
Beginning in 1948, and for several years thereafter, the Missouri 
Synod was host to some of Germany's leading theologians and church- 
men as well as hundreds of pastors. The give-and-take was forth- 
right, the effect not a little surprising as, for example, Theodore 
Graebner and Fred E. Mayer, two of the four collaborators earlier 
on Popular Symbolics came away with renewed determination to ad- 
vance the position taken in the "Statement of the Forty-four." 


Fred Mayer, though not one of the original signatories, in time 
revealed his conversion in the irenic and understanding tone struck 
in his opus magnum, The Religious Bodies of America (1954) .18 This 
book, successor to Popular Symbolics as a text, fostered a change 
in the attitude toward others and spoke perceptively of the sig- 
nificance of the Faith and Order movement and of the World Council 
of Churches. 


Theodore Graebner, for his part, returned from the first Bad Boll 
conference via Amsterdam, where he visited the first assembly of 

the World Council of Churches. In The Lutheran Witness he reported: 
"Let no one underestimate the importance of this gathering of 
Christians at Amsterdam. . . it has stated at the very outset that 
no resolution of the assembly would have authority for any Church 
that has not voted its endorsement of such a propositon or pro- 
nouncement.'' He went on: 


There was in the sermons and papers little evidence of 


the old Modernism. . . The old "Liberalism" which had 
been the curse of the Protestant churches, is now to 
all intentsta mattervot (history. oes: The unwilling- 


ness of many in commanding positions to accept the 
divisions of Christendom as evidence of disobedience 
to the Word of God was evident in many papers.19 


In a similar vein, Walter Maier's widely publicized participation 

in a panel on Christian unity produced by the then chain broad- 

cast 'Town Meeting of the Air" in late 1948, outlined a procedure 
made familiar by the Faith and Order movement. His advocacy of a 
thorough study of the Scriptures by representatives of the several 
Protestant communions and of the necessity of consensus in 

Christian doctrine prior to organic union actually went considerably 
beyond the guarded route to Lutheran unity as set forth by the 
Missouri Synod in 1941 (above, p. 30). 
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The death of both Maier and Graebner in 1950 was a seyere blow, 

but the '40s had been the proying ground for a new type of 

leader. At the University of Chicago Divinity School, for example, 
Lutherans comprised the largest contingent among the graduate 
students. One of the chief attractions was Wilhelm Pauck (1901- 
1981), professor of historical theology and Reformation specialist. 
Himself a graduate of the University of Berlin (under Adolf Harnack 
and Karl Holl), he had come to America in 1925. His book, Karl 
Barth, Prophet of a New Christianity? (1931), defined his position 
over against liberal American PreaPhstantt ena” But. Pauck's ‘e1rt 

as lecturer focused on Martin Luther and made the reformer come 
alive in ways few confessionally secure Lutherans had experienced 
before. In some ways Pauck personified the Luther renaissance's 
arrival in America. Probably his most brilliant student was the 
young Slovak-rooted Missourian, Jaroslav Pelikan. In 1946 young 
Pelikan, then only 23, both graduated from Concordia Seminary, 

St. Louis, and was awarded his doctorate by the University of 
Chicago. After a three-year teaching term at Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Pelikan joined the Concordia Seminary faculty in St. Louis 

in 1949.21 


At Valparaiso, meanwhile, the imaginative president, O.P. Kretz- 
mann, was initiating a sequence of annual seminars in Lutheran 
Social Ethics. Kretzmann himself held Pauck in high regard, yet 
for this subject engaged the leadership of another German scholar, 
Otto Piper. A refugee from Nazi Germany, Piper had come to Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1937. His specialty in New Testament 
was balanced by a wide-ranging involvement in Christian ethics. 
His coming to Princeton at the invitation of President John A. 
Mackay was part of the latter's determination to make this Presby- 
terian stronghold an ecumenical center as well.22 Piper's signing 
of the Westminster Confession, a formal requirement, did not 
diminish his solidly Lutheran theological position. His periodic 
presence at Valparaiso added further to midwestern Lutheranism's 
widening horizon, particularly among certain Missourians. 


Added to this was the deepened grasp of Missouri Lutheran origins 

as set forth in such published doctoral dissertations as Walter 

Otto Forster's Zion on the Mississippi (completed at Washington 
University in 1945, but brought out by Concordia Publishing House 
only in 1953), and Carl S. Mundinger's Government in the Missouri 
Synod (University of Minnesota, 1945, and published by CHP in 1947) .23 
In these works, and in others to follow, Missourians became aware in 

a new way of their past, observing how the footprints of tradition 

are often made by feet of clay. 


If we have dwelt unduly long on the 1940s, this decade, in a mixed 
way, became a time of new beginnings, when developments leading to 
the formation of the Association of Evangelcial Lutheran Churches 

were taking root. 
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Ties 9j0s: The century's midpoint finds the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod deep in evangelistic efforts and missionary expansion 
at home and overseas. In years now remembered as the great church- 


building decade for most denominations, the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod seemed to lead the way. New structures rose in many places, 
like the chapel dominating the Valparaiso University campus or the 
new Concordia Senior College (1957) in Fort Wayne, Indiana - Eero 
Saarinen's creation that loomed like an oyer-size Finnish village. 
With so much change, should we wonder why for the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, the decade closed with a tug of tradition? 


As before, we turn first to Missouri's relations with other Lutherans, 
then with other Protestants, next with world Lutheranism and ecumenism, 
and close with the synod reaffirming its traditional position. 


(1) Other American Iutherans: The. "Common, Contesstone= Pant, ie! 
which the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod and the old American 
Lutheran Church had drawn up already in 1949 set forth a dozen 
points of doctrinal agreement. By 1952, Part II was out and spelled 
Out; ten, points of agreement in practice. The American Lutheran 
Church dutifully adopted both parts, but the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod did not get beyond Part I before running into flack from sister 
synods in the Synodical Conference. Soon voices within Missouri's 
own ranks joined with the "little'' Norwegian and Wisconsin Synods, 
lamenting that the "Common Confession" was not as good a guarantor 
of fellowship as the "Brief Statement" of 1932.2 


Furthermore, the sister synods were finding the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod itself increasingly guilty of unionism. By 1955, the 
"little" Norwegian synod had had enough and called for a dissolution 
of the Synodical Conference. It was a warning shot across the bow of 
a resolutely navigated ecclesial ship. The route to fellowship was 
alertly guarded indeed. The self-appointed guard was Jacob A.O. 
Preus, of whom more later. 26 


It must have been a relief to the old American Lutheran Church after 
this "no win" game, to become increasingly involved in the negoti- 
ations leading to the formation of a new church body in the 1950s 
which merged it with the big Evangelical Lutheran Church and the 
diminutive United Evangelical Lutheran Church. For all three, how- 
ever,as well as for the Lutheran Free Church, the "Confession of 
Faith" would prove its usefulness a decade latter. 


The Missouri Synod, meanwhile, appeared to enjoy a variety of co- 
operative involvements with other Lutherans "in externals."’ Whether 
in Lutheran World Relief, the Lutheran Service Commission (to military 
personnel), Lutheran Immigration Service (and resettlement) , 
Missourians played their part. They knew as well as others that the 
National Lutheran Council and the USA Committee of the Lutheran 


World Federation were intended for all Lutherans. 2/ 


(2) Other Protestants; Toward other Protestants, however, the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod retained its reseryations. To be 
sure, Fundamentalists and self-styled Evangelicals continued to 
respond favorably to the Lutheran Hour - which managed to retain a 
prominent place amid the rising number of similar ventures, in- 
cluding Billy Graham's Hour of Decision. Missouri's Oswald Hoffmann 
became as much of a fixture as Walter Maier had been, and in time 
occupied a place of leadership in inter-denominational efforts in 
evangelism. 


To kindred types, the local Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod intro- 
duced its weekly program, 'This Is the Life.'' Its creator, Herman 
W. Gockel, like Walter Maier before him, was a Missourian obsessed 
by an idea whose time had come. Over two decades, ''This Is the 
Life" ran not only in North America but also in numerous countries 
overseas. 


In such fields as church-related welfare, the genial head of the 

newly formed Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod department of Social 
Welfare, Henry F. Wind, of Buffalo, and his colleagues, collaborated 
informally but effectively with other Protestants as well as Roman 
Catholics - not to overlook Jewish and public welfare agencies. In 
1955, when the National Council of Churches convened its first nation- 
wide conference on the Churches and Social Welfare in Cleveland, the 
Missourians were there.22 And so on. 


(3) World Lutheranism: World Lutheranism and ecumenism, notably 
the World Council of Churches, were part of the same challenge to 
Missouri's separatism. Although Missouri said "no" to participation, 
it kept on moving around the edges. During the 1950s the Lutheran 
World Federation held two assemblies. With mingled caution and 
enthusiasm, the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod responded to an invi- 
tation from the Federation and sent 24 visitors to the assembly in 
Hanover, Germany. Pleased with much that they saw, the Missourians 
nevertheless had second thoughts over such actions as the admission 
of the big Batak Church from Indonesia whose constitution was known 
not to state - though its substance implied - adherence to the 
Lutheran Confessions. This, and other incidents, fed Missourian 


fears of unionism. 


Although the 1956 convention of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
turned down an invitation to membership in the Lutheran World 
Federation, “it again’ sent “a*contingent—of yisitors, -this time “to 
the Federation's memorable Minneapolis assembly in 1957. The 
assembly reserved its two greatest bursts of welcoming applause 
for two special groups: the Hungarian delegation (out from under 
a repressive government) and the Missouri visitors (reaffirming 
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that "no" is not: everything). »Latier), the St.Lowis;)Seminary!'s 
esteemed Concordia Theological Monthly published the Assembly's 
cogent Theses on the theme, "Christ Frees and Unites," commending 
them to the synod's pastors for study; especially to test the 
Scriptural fidelity of the Theses. 


Two of the theses, from the section on "The Unity of the Church in 
Christ ,'' bear repeating here. 


Referring to Article VII of the Augsburg Confession, Thesis 6 
declares: 


The words, "it is enough,'' give the Lutheran Churches 
a freedom also in relation to other churches. Bound by 
them we are led to the Scriptures and so rescued from 
the pressures of institutional expediency as well as 
from complacent acceptance of the status quo. In an 
ecumenical study of the Scriptures we find the most 
helpful means toward a fuller realization of the unity 
in Christ and towards a deeper understanding of our 
faith as found in and behind our confessional state- 
ments. On this basis also the question of inter- 
communion and the nature of the Sacraments can be 
brought out of the present deadlock. For our Lutheran 
churches, it is a congenial and timely task to partic- 


ipate in and initiate such ecumenical studies - on 
the highest theological, as well as on the parish 
level. 


Again, Thesis 8 counseled courage, saying: 


Where the concern for overcoming human divisions in 
this world means what appear to be insurmountable 
difficulties, the Church is especially called to 
her ministry of reconciliation, asking for the 
power of the Holy Spirit to add the witness of life 
to the message she has in its Gospel. In so doing 
the Church is not performing a service alien to her 
essential life; she witnesses by being what she is: 
the communion of those reconciled.3l 


In responding to this type of affirmation, a Missourian might fall 
back on his synod's "Brief Statement" and take comfort in the 
bélief ‘that, the,.true Church ds on earth, inyisible, that dats. unity 
is spiritual, that its members are one in Christ the sole redeemer; 
that "all Christians are required by God to discriminate between 
orthodox and hetorodox church-bodies. . . and, in case they have 
strayed into hetorodox church-bodies, to leave them. . . We re- 
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pudiate unionism, that is, church fellowship with the adherents 
of false doctrine, as disobedience to God's command. Pree 


Strikingly, it was in this decade of the 1950s that the Luther 
renaissance crested. In 1950 two biographies of the Reformer - 
scholarly works and not translations - fed the English-reading 
public. Roland Bainton's, Here I Stand, became enormously popular 
and proved how an understanding outsider - a Yale professor - 
could capture the evangelical and ecumenical significance of 
Luther. Missourian Ernest G. Schwiebert's, Luther and His Times, 
published by Concordia, St. Louis, was erudite and exciting ly in- 
formative, representing the catholicity of an academic community 
that in this case included Cornell, Chicago, and Valparaiso 
University - where Schweibert taught before moving to the United 
Lutheran Church in America's Wittenberg College in 1946. 


Besides, to men like Bainton, Schwiebert, Harold Grimm (Ohio State), 
and others, fell the task of forming the American Society for 
Reformation Research. Its base in St. Louis was adjacent to Con- 
cordia Seminary, and its growing microfilm archives contained many 
of Europe's finest sources of Reformation history. This American 
association was linked with its much older counterpart in Europe, 
and together the two branches continue to publish the Archive for 
Reformation History, a quarterly first appearing in Germany in 1903. 
There atwyhad. helped to,:spark.an..earlier phase of the, Luther 
renaissance. 


In 1954, meanwhile, when 12 American scholars attended the first 
International Congress for Luther Research in Aarhus, Denmark, 

no Missourians were among the 80 in attendance. However, by the 
time of the fourth such congress (1971), Concordia Seminary in 

St. Louis was the host. Several hundred scholars from all over 
the world made this a truly ecumenical event. Meanwhile, in the 
early 1950s the film "Martin Luther,'' a product, of iutheran Church 
Productions, in which the Missourians - along with ranking pro- 
ducers from Germany - were involved, made a more extensive showing 
in North America than any previous religious film. By early 1957, 
an estimated 60 million viewers had seen it, not counting televised 
performances. 33 


The felt need for an adequate edition of the Reformer's works in 
English led to the launching of the 55-volume edition of Luther's 
Works in 1955. Produced jointly by the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod's Concordia Publishing House in St, Louis and the United 
Lutheran Church in America's Muhlenberg (now Fortress) Press in 
Philadelphia, it was under the joint editorship of Jaroslav Pelikan 
(University of Chicago) and Helmut Lehmann (former president of 
Waterloo College and Seminary, Canada). Fittingly, the Missouri 
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part covered the first half of the volumes, bringing Luther's 
lectures on the Scriptures; the second part brought his many kinds 
of treatises and occasional writings. 


For many, the ecumenical significance of Luther was clear, and the 
role of Lutherans in the ecumenical movement ~ whether in the 

World Council of Churches, in university graduate schools or else- 
where - filled the need:in the Anglo-Saxon world of a more repre- 
sentative combination of communions. Although the Concordia 
Theological Monthly - usually a good barometer - took note of the 
Evanston (second) Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 
1954, and although it ran a preliminary examination of the assembly 
there = “Christ” = the Hope ef the World)” at did not follow through. 
To be sure, one of the Concordia Seminary faculty (Gilbert Thiele) 
was awarded his doctorate from the University of Basel in 1954. 

His subject, dealing with the relations of the Synodical Conference 
to the World Council and to the Lutheran World Federation, was 
timely; but readers of the Concordia Theological Monthly were 

given only those parts dealing with the World Council of Churches 
and the Lutheran World Federation. The most telling part of the 
story, presumably, on the reactions of the Synodical Conference, 
did not show up. 


(4) The Synod Itself: By the end of the decade, the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, so it seemed, was minded to blow the whistle 
on change and, tocreassert its trusted tradition. Teachers: 
especially, it was felt were straying off limits. Asa result, 
the synod's San Francisco convention in 1959, reaffirmed the "Brief 
Statement." Resolution 9, as the action was called, obligated 
pastors and teachers to adhere to this statement and its contents. 
Remarkably, this document, emerging in what was then the deep 
economic depression, had over the years gained in stature and 
acceptance. In fact, it had by the later 1950s attained a para- 
confessional seanusn Yet some of the men most active on the 
field s-appeared not’ to hear the whistle." ire on -ere"Concordia 
Seminary campus in St. Louis had become exciting with the addition 
of ever fresh faculty members: 


One of these was Arthur Karl Piepkorn, who had been called to the 

st. Lowis faculty in 195k, Anmimaginative parish pastor with a 
brilliant mind, he too had been in the military chaplaincy during 

most of the 1940s. With distinction he had headed the Army's 

Chaplain School. His doctorate from the University of Chicago, 

his graduate study in other places as well (including the Ecumeni- 

cal Institute of the World Council and the University of Geneva), 

plus his books on the Religious Bodies in America, gave his 

teaching of systematic theology an uncommon breadth and catholicity.3° 
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Another faculty member was Martin Scharlemann, a distinguished 
former chaplain in the U.S. Air Force, who had come on campus in 
1952. His field: New Testament. His interest: to find new ways 
to convey enduring truth. Progressives on campus could follow 
him, they thought, but conservative guardians of the synod's 
tradition were growing apprehensive, 36 Early in the next decade 
things would come to a head. 


Ane 1900s Most Lutherans will remember the decade of the 
1960s as highlighted by the 450th anniversary of the Reformation 
(1967). To the surprise of many in Europe, as well as, in Amer ica, — 
the spirit of the Second Vatican Council helped - the event was 
observed jointly by Lutherans and Roman Catholics in a number of 
key cities throughout the United States. Missouri Lutherans did 
their fair share in the planning, as well as in™ the Common cele-— 
brating. No separatist celebrations or unchallenged triumphalism, 
at least for some of them.3/ 


But for the great mass of Christians, the 1960s became progressively 
memorable as Vatican II unfolded and a quite unexpectedly new dimen- 
sion of ecumenism freed up the climate of inter-church relations. 

TH Eace, che New. openness was contagious, also, in the Mresoursr 
Synod. A new era for that church body seemed to be in store. 

yet mot quite. The 1960s ended» with a. jolt, and a consoling cheer. 


Here, the pattern we have followed so far “continues. 


Cl)- “Other “American Lutherans: The relationship of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod to other Lutheran church bodies 
changed drastically during this decade. On the one hand, the 
Lutheran Church Missouri Synod had fallen out with its next of kin. 
The sister synods were stricken by Missouri's alleged unionism. 
The "little" Norwegian, then the Wisconsin Synod pulled out of the 
Synodical Conference. Near death for some years, it folded in 
1964, at the age of 92. The Conference had set a record for lon- 
gevity, at least for an association of synods and an abstention 
of merger. But the ills causing the demise had not gone away, and 
they were contagious. Missouri stood alone. 


The Cleveland convention in 1962 has been called a turning point 
in Missouri Synod history. There were a number of indicators. 
First, the synodical presidency changed hands for the first time 
in 27 years. The revered John W. Behnken was succeeded in office 
by Oliver R. Harms. A native of Texas, Harms had graduated from 
Gonecrdia seminary, ot....Louis in 1926 and had still experienced 
the now almost legendary Franz (Francis to later Anglicizers) 
Pieper (1852-1931), professor of systematics at Concordia for 
over 50 years and reputed author of the "Brief Statement ."39 
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Time would tell which direction Harms would lead. But it was 
still under Behnken that pressures for change had built up. 


A second indicator was that the notorious Resolution 9, passed by 
the San Francisco convention three years earlier, had been de- 
clared unconstitutional. Pastors and teachers could not rightly 
be bound to the "Brief Statement" as though it bore confessional 
status. This helped to clear the air also for improved inter- 
Lutheran relations with church bodies outside the confining 
Synodical Conference. 


Third, the Missouri Synod's offspring in South India - the recently 
self-governing India Evangelical Lutheran Church - was given free 
choice as to whether or not to join the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in India.40 


Fourth, after a series of exploratory meetings between representa- 
tives of the National Lutheran Council bodies and the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, there was consensus that the time had come 
for planning a streamlined successor agency for the Council. 
Agreement on the Gospel and on the nature of confessional sub- 
scription seemed sufficient to warrant next steps; a course which 
the Cleveland Convention approved. 


Fifth, provision was made for a thorough study of the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod mission policy and practice at home and 
especially overseas. The task was given to Martin Luther (Mickey) 
Kretzmann, a veteran Indian missionary-educator. The report 
would be acted upon at the next convention. It was known that 

for Kretzmann, mission and unity are inseparable.42 


Sixth, the convention repudiated the ultra-right, a "tiny segment" 
whose "legalistic tactics . . . had troubled the synod relentlessly 
for decades," This, above all, would affect inter-church rela- 
tions aiter 1969. 


Under its new leadership the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod was 
soon responsive to overtures from the recently formed American 
Lutheran. Church. As we have seen, its president, Fredrik Schiotz, 
was making this approach part of actualizing his vision of an 
inclusive Lutheran unity. In that connection, the "Common Con- 
fession,' mentioned above, provided a starting point. 


In a moment, we shall see how this manoeyer put the still more 
recent Lutheran Church in America in an awkward position. (Below, 
Die 46) 


If 1962 marked a turning point - when even unionism was called 
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"an imported, nonbiblical term" by a St. Louis professor*4 - then 
the 1965 convention in Detroit's Cobo Hall (where the LCA had been 
constituted three years earlier) moved forward with alacrity. 
President Harms had been at the Lutheran World Federation assembly 
in Helsinki (1963) and was encouraging a wider perspective. In 
fact, days prior to the convention he had gathered some 50 repre- 
sentative persons to discuss the just completed mission report. 
From that discussion were distilled the 'Mission Affirmations." 


Thesfirstyetathe six points affirmed that. “thesChunehwiserGodts¢ 
mission." It included the resolve "That we repent of our individual 
and corporate self-centeredness and disobedience, whenever it has 
caused us to regard our local congregations or our Synod as ends 

in themselves and moved us to give self-preservation priority over 
God's mission. yy 


The third resolution placed the Lutheran Church-Missiouri Synod in 
a different perspective than ever before - at least in this time 
by its own admission - "That we affirm as Lutheran Christians that 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church is chiefly a confessional movement 
within the total body of Christ rather than a denomination empha- 
sizing institutional barriers of separation." 


Each of the six resolutions was adopted by the convention and the 
creation of a single Board for Missions (domestic and global) was 
authorized. Later William H. Kohn was called to become the Mission 
Board's director, a position of sensitive and inclusive importance. 


Likewise, the convention of 1965 voted Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod membership in the Lutheran Council in the USA, set for formal 
organization in 1966 and to become operational Janaury 1, 1967. 
For Missourians the most reassuring thing about the Lutheran Coun- 
cil in the USA was the requirement that all the participating 
bodies work together in the Council's Division of Theological 
Studies. 46 Happily for the Missouri Synod, one of its best known 
younger churchmen, C.Thomas Spitz, was soon elected to fill the 
top position: as.director,of the Lutheran, Couneil in, the USA..-Less 
than a decade later, however, both he and Kohn would be distin- 
guishing themselves in forming the Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches. 4/ 


While looking forward, we do well to bear in mind that already 
at Cleveland in 1962, and now in Detroit the conservative reaction- 
aries were laying their long-range plans. 


When the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod convention filled the 
Cathedral. of, St.John the; Divine. for its opening. service of worship 
ine 96/ ands heldsdtsc. sessions. in, the.Néw: York Hilton,. the era, of 
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good feeling seemed fully to come. A spirit of congeniality tran- 
scended Lutheran lines and spread beyond them. For the Reforma- 
tion, observing its 450th anniversary, could now be discerned more 
readily than in 1917 as engaging the whole Church. 


For the first time in Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod history, women 
were accorded the same rights as men with respect to membership in 

the council of the local congregation and to ‘other ‘elected *effices; 
only ordination was barred to them. 


The question of fellowship with the American Lutheran Church came 
up for a first reading. The vote was affirmative. Even outsiders 
could sense the thrill of liberation coursing through most of the 
delegates as they realized that here, too, history was being made 
and a bridge was about to be crossed. 


It remained for Lutheran Church in America President Fry, in his 
homily of greeting, to capture the meaning of the moment in the 
Psalmists exultation, "This is the day the Lord has made, let us 
rejoice and be elad in de.” (Ps. 118:24) “Teday lifei@s*breaking 
out of old molds. . . Now is the day for movement and change. 
(Let us) rejoice together in the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. . ."" He concluded, 'For the longest time you have been 
acknowledged by us as brothers. Now you are beloved .""48 


Despite disconcerting signs from the far right, the 1969 convention 
in Denver was anticipated with confidence. There, however, Presi- 
dent Harms was unseated, and the relatively unknown Jacob Aall Ottesen 
Preus elected in his place. Hardly remembered as the member of the 
"little" Norwegian Synod who, with his brother Robert, had in 1955 
fired the warning shot across Missorui's bow, Jack Preus was now in. 
A remarkable excursion of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod into 
the wider waters ofthe one Church- was not ovér, .but theading “for 
home. As if by paradox, the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod con- 
vention completed the action of 1967 and voted fellowship with the 
American Lutheran Church. For the next dozen years this unprece- 
dented pulpit and altar fellowship would continue, but the spirit 

of joy had largely fled. In its place came caution and suspicion 
that hard times lay ahead. 


(2); Other, Protestants: - This recital of the Missound. Syned"s 
relations during the 1960s with other Lutherans would not be 
complete without some brief recognition of its involvements with 
other Christians. 


The 1962 convention voted favorably to have the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod representatives take part in the up-coming bilateral 
dialogue between the Lutherans and the Reformed/Presbyterians. 
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Under the auspices of the U.S. National Committee of the Lutheran 
World Federation, on the one side, and of the North American 
Section of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches on the other, 
the outcome of these talks, and their findings, became widely 
circulated in the book, Marburg Revisited (1965) .49 The venture 
broke down stereotypes and opened the way to far greater concord 
than anticipated. 


Similarly, in the wake of Vatican II, the first of the now notable 
Lutheran-Roman Catholic dialogues began. Again sponsored by the 
Lutheran World Federation U.S. National Committee and also by the 
Bishops Commission for Ecumenical Affairs (USA), the 1965 meeting 
on the Nicene Creed included two professors from the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod on the Lutheran side: Fred Kramer, from 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Illinois, and Arthur Carl Piep- 
korn, Concordia, St. Louis.20 


As to the National Council of Churches, the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod retained a consultative relationship to several 
of its departments, such as welfare or world mission. For many 
years, moreover, Piepkorn was consultant to the National Council 
of Churches' Department of Worship. All protests from the 
synodical grass roots that such connections be terminated were 
turned down. Their practical value, it was explained, far out- 
weighed any risk of "unionism." 


(3) World Lutheranism: During the 1960s the Lutheran World 
Federation continued to attract the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod, but that was all. President Harms was among the Missouri 
Synod visitors at the Helsinki assembly in 1963, the event which 
saw the election of Fredrik Schiotz as Federation president - 
succeeding Franklin Clark Fry in that position. 


Not only was this assembly deeply involved in striving for a clear 
statement on justification by grace through faith - the famous 
doctrine proved too difficult to expound satisfactorily in modern 
terms - but an ecclesiological question came center stage as well. 
E. Clifford Nelson's public lecture on "The One Church and the 
Lutheran Churches," among other things raised the issue of intra- 
Lutheran fellowship. Pointedly, with the American Lutheran Church 
implied in no uncertain terms, Nelson asked why "not all the 
Lutheran churches in the Lutheran World Federation are in church 
fellowship.'>2 


The reason for the implication though not manifest to all, was the 
fact that the American Lutheran Church (Dr. Schiotz's) and the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod (Dr. Harms') were even then work- 
ing toward pulpit and altar fellowship, while the American 
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Lutheran Church itself had thus far apparently left any declaration 
of fellowship with the Lutheran Church in America to some later 
date. Why not now? The reason given later (as noted above, page 42). 
was ostensibly to give no offense to Missouri at a time when 
negotiations were promising. Frankness, it was thought, would 

have been the better course. Indeed, not long thereafter, the 
American Lutheran Church did officially declare fellowship with 

the Lutheran Church in America. Yet, as we know, the American tri- 
angle was never completed in that the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod and the Lutheran Church in America did not achieve fellow- 
ship while the Lutheran Church-Misscuri Synod and the American 
Lutheran Church did. The Lutheran Church in America, as we know, 
was not about to sign another document. 


As to the Missourians joining the Lutheran World Federation, Presi- 
dent Harms spoke encouragingly to the 1965 Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod convention, pointing out that the Lutheran World Federation 
had, at Helsinki, amended its constitution in such a way as to make 
it easier for a church body like Missouri to become associated. 

The convention agreed once again to have the issue of membership 
studied carefully. Despite good intentions, nothing has come 

OF it to this day. “The Lutheran World Pederatton, for its pare , 
has treated the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod virtually as a 
member. 


(4) The Synod Itself: Within the Missouri Synod itself, the 
1960s brought changes and mounting internal tensions. We have 
noticed how the ultra-right, a "tiny segment" versed in the ways 
of legalism, had stacked committees, spread charges of deviation 
from the (imagined) norm of synodical tradition, had unseated an 
irenic and open-minded president, and had placed their own candi- 
date in the top spot. In the process, a man like Waldo Werning, 

a Milwaukee pastor, had been in the forefront. Nowhere, however, 
was the mood of this synodical underground or the direction of its 
designs more persistently set forth than in The Christian News, a 
paper edited by Herman Otten.94 Pastor of an independent mid- 
western congregation, though a non-graduate of Concordia, St. Louis 
and not officially ordained, Otten carried chips on both shoulders. 
Through his paper, which thrived on the publication of innuendo 

and ''scoops," he unquestionably wielded power. The synodical 
establishment under Oliver Harms did not take Otten too seriously. 
Not that Otten did it all, but his paper was a strong force in 
uniting the ever-growing numbers of dissidents to whom the course 
of the Missouri Synod in the 1960s seemed like a scandalous sell- 
out. The Missouri image was being broken, it was charged, as bit 
by bit its traditional stand on the Scriptures, on relations with 
other Lutherans, and ‘so On, was being auctioned ort.’ "Or so tt 
seemed. 
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The tell-tales of change showed up in what was happening to certain 
people, notably from the time when the "Brief Statement," reaffirmed 
by the 1959 convention, was declared by the 1962 convention as un- 
constitutional (according to the Synod's complex rules) and thus 

not binding on pastors and teachers in the same sense as they, of 
course continued to be bound to the Scriptures and the Lutheran 
Confessions. 


For cases in point, we return to Martin Scharlemann; then proceed 
to the brothers Preus, Jack and Robert, and conclude with John 
Tietjen. There could well be many more, but these will help set 
the stage for the explosive events in the 1970s. 


For sheer brilliance of intellect, Martin Scharlemann rapidly be- 
came a synodical luminary. His teaching at St. Louis showed 
familiar New Testament and other biblical writings in a fresh light. 
The sheer dazzle could mislead. Troubled reactions came in. What 
was happening to the very nub of Missouri's conviction of always 
being right? Which conviction has been put this way: 


Vee iaior premise: -lhe pible-is inerrane 


2. Minor premise: Missouri teaches according to the 
Bible. 
3. , Conclusion: Missouri is always right .?° 


At the Cleveland convention, Scharlemann apologized. He had no 
intention of misleading the synod. 'I am - as I have been in the 
past - fully committed to the doctrine of the verbal inspiration 

of the Sacred Scriptures."96 He asked that his previously pub- 
lished papers be withdrawn. His request for forgiveness was over- 
whelmingly granted by convention vote. He was back in good grace, 
teaching also in the graduate school of the Seminary. His own 
further studies took him to Rome, where he ranked as "ecumenical 
guest in the Pontitical Institute (1965-1966) just after Vatican 

II had adjourned. Incidentally, he retained his reserve status 

in the U.S. Air Force chaplaincy, where he rose to the rank of 
Brigadier General.5/ Meanwhile, like a Galileo whispering "and yet 
it moves,'' Scharlemann kept his counsels on verbal inspiration and 
inerrancy to himself. After all, he had learned well from New 
Testament scholars like Otto Piper at Princeton Seminary and Krister 
Stendahl at Harvard; and he knew the difference between a legalistic 
and an eyangelical commitment to Christ, the center of Scripture. 
Forgiven by Synod and reaccepted, he felt ready for some greater 
task. | Wide would It Be? 


Take, now, the case of the brothers Preus. Members of the "little" 
Norwegian Synod - grandly renamed the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
(1957) - Robert Preus, the younger of the two, left in 1957. Jack 
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Jack followed suit in 1958. Both seem to have been fed up with 
the gossip and other banes of a small synod. Steeped in graduate 
study and armed with doctorates - Jack in the classics from Minne- 
sota and Robert in systematics from Edinburgh - these sons of a 
former governor of Minnesota sought upward mobility. Robert 

found "acceptance at Concordia Seminary, St, Eouis -(195/)ip teaching 
the history of doctrine and Lutheranism after the Reformation. 
Jack taught New Testament at the other Concordia, in Springfield, 
Illinois, where he arrived in 1958. Within four years he was 
president of this "second" seminary of the Missouri Synod. His 
adim«was: to bring, gt up seven with St’ Louis, the elitist sem inany. 
in the eyes of many. While Robert went about his teaching un- 
assumingly in St. Louis, he kept track of where his colleagues 
might be straying .2° 


Meanwhile, from his predecessor in the Springfield Seminary presi- 
dency, George Beto - a consumate Texas politician as well as an 
ordained minister - Jack Preus found his own political talents 
stimulated. What his father, Jake, had accomplished as governor 
of a state might some day be accomplished by Jack himself in the 
vast Missouri Synod. Such thoughts, tested over and over by 
practical decisions, rose from remotest notion to imminent reality 
when the ultra-right and the readers of Herman Otten's Christian 
News sought a candidate to run against Synod President Harms. 
Affable by nature, and disarmingly open, Jack Preus was also un- 
predictable-— “unless there was, a strong Force, behind Tim, ins, 
in effect, was his political usefulness to the designing ultra- 
Fight. Once-in office sin. late £969, Synod, President lack Preus 
kiew to whom he was indebted. The group backing him could give 
him a good conscience for doing whatever seemed to need to be done; 
like, putting thevst... Louis Seminary back “on, the track of, Missouri 
tradition. 7 


From the East came John, Tietjen.. Parish pastor for a dozen years 
im New Jersey, he lad) graduated from Concordia Seminary, St.Louis 


in 1953. He had there experienced the beginning of the new era 
launched by President Louis J. Steick and continued by Alfred 0. 
Fuerbringer. Alongside his parish ministry, he completed his work 


for the doctorate at Union Theological Seminary, New York, being 
awarded, the ‘ThuDs in Aistory in 1959. Leaving the pard shrine 1962, 
he spent the next four years editing the Lutheran Forum - publica- 
tion of the Missouri Synod-related American Lutheran Publicity 
Bureau. With the format iom of the Lutheran Gouncaiaim the Urocds , 
he got in om the ground floor in 1966 as its first “executive secre- 
tary of the Divisaom of mublic, Relations. We: Aidan Cotta alia, 
Tietjen's book, Which Way Lutheran Unity? appeared in 19669 and was 
published by Concorida in St. Louis - an act equivalent to im- 
primatur. 
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Upon Fuerbringer's retirement from the St. Louis Seminary presidency, 
Tietjen was elected his successor. The year was 1969. Tietjen and 
Preus were, it so happened, both newcomers to their jobs. Much 

hung in the balance. Between the two men, as between the two Con- 
cordia Seminaries, there existed a natural rivalry. Saddest of 

all, the friendship hitherto existing between Scharlemann and Tiet- 
jen - both with their doctorates from Union - soured. Like the 
elder brother in the parable, Scharlemann sulked. He had wanted 

to be president. And now it was Tietjen instead. 


Perhaps not yet, but Scharlemann might find Robert Preus useful 
some day, just as his brother Jack was already finding him so. 
Robert was keeping track of developments at the Seminary. Tietjen 
* had no easy task, but he could count on most of the faculty and 
students, and - at least for the time being - on the Seminary's 
Board of Control, the vital buffer between the institution and the 
Synod. 


So the decade of the 1960s, alive with promise, ended with a jolt - 
and with a consoling cheer. 


Thesl9/0s: A battle for the mind of Missouri, a sundering 
of the Seminary, and the formation of the Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches mark this decade of the 1970s and set it apart, 
in terms of historic events, from the preceeding decades. 


Here our inquiry follows a somewhat different sequence than hitherto 
as we move initially from the the fringes of the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri. Synod. to,.the center,, and from, the center to its bitter 
conflict out again into the newfound wider fellowship. Only the 
briefest telling of the story is possible here, yet the selected 
fragments should suggest the larger scene and the ultimate aim. 


A basic) fact to.-bear .in. mind, is that, according to the Missouri 
Synod constitution, the elected president "has the supervision re- 
garding the doctrine and the administraion of" all officers, 
employees, districts of synod and district presidents. Besides, 
"The president has and always shall have the power to advise, ad- 
monish and reprove. He shall conscientiously use all means at his 
command to promote and maintain unity of doctrine and practice in 
all the Districts of Synod." (XI,B,1 and 3.)6l 


According ly;.on,hebruary 11, 1970 President. Preus sent .out his 
finst .pastoral.letter;to all. synodical clergy and teachers. His 
"brother-to-brother" approach warned of a liberal group within 

the church disrupting its conservative stand on doctrime. ''What 
iSvatestakes' he -elaimed,.“ is. mot only inerrancy but the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ itself. . . and perhaps the very continued existence 
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of Lutheranism as a confessional and confessing movement in the 
Christian world." Grimly he con@luded, “It would™be “far "better for 
such people to leave our fellowship than to work from within and 
ultimately destroy it."62 preus's target? Concordia, St. Louis. 


Fraternizing on the Fringes: As at the 19/0 assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation in Evian, France, fraternizing on the 
fringes helped set the Missouri Synod situation in perspective. 
The assembly itself was not a little shaken by the abrupt reloca- 
tion of its meeting site from Brazil, a country charged with 
notoriously violating human rights. The assembly, opening on 
July 14 - Bastille Day in France - was treated to a grand display 
of fireworks that night. What sort of fireworks lay ahead immedi- 
ately for the assembly? Or, more distantly, for the Missouri 
Synod? In any case, the atmosphere was tense, made more so by the 
participation of informed but protesting youth. 


This time only five Missourian visitors were present. But these 
included President Preus and also the young professor David P. 
Scaer, who was gathering material for his book, The Lutheran World 
Federation Today (1971), a more critical than constructive account. 
Preus, meanwhile, fraternized with persons from whom he could learn, 
like President Max Lohe of the Lutheran Church of Australia. 


Organized in 1966, the Australian church merged two bodies, one of 
which (Lohe!s former church) had had close ties with the Lutheran 
World Federation, and the other which had been closely related to 
the Missouri Synod. One condition of the merger had been’ that all 
outside ties be cut. Max Lohe was, for“the first ‘time un. his long 
leadership, a non-delegate, a feeling not new to Preus, who had 
also been at the Helsinki assembly in 1963. 


It was different in the case of Dr. Battalige H. Jakayya, of Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, Nagercoil, South India. At this assembly 
his church, the India Evangelical Lutheran Church, was being received 
into Lutheran World Federation membership. His was the first of 

what became a succession of Missouri Synod "sister churches" (pro- 
ducts of its mission activity with whom Missouri was in pulpit and 
altar fellowship) to join the Federation. 


Nor could Preus have missed the significance of Martin L. ("Mickey") 
Kretzmann's now serving on the Lutheran World Federation staff. 

This man, whose long years in India had in some ways been the making 
of Concordia Seminary, Nagercoil (and whose inclusive report to the 
1965 convention of the Missouri Synod had led to the "Mission 
Affirmations"), had gone on as mission consultant to the Lutheran 
Church in America's Board of World Mission, had helped that body to 
a new ecumenical policy in mission work (1968), and was now doing 
something similar for the Lutheran World Federation staff itself .64 
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If he chose to do it, Jack Preus could ponder the surprising fact 
that on occasion, through dedicated individuals, Missouri, too, 
was making its ecumenical contribution. 


Besides, during that very summer of 1970, a joint missionary 
training program for overseas service had been launched in the 
United States. It was sponsored jointly by the Missouri Synod, 
the American Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Church in America, 
Unhappily, by the mid-1970s, Missouri had withdrawn, which meant 
that the American Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica linked this program closer to the Lutheran World Federation. 


The over-arching meaning, of course, was that, as more and more 
Lutherans were beginning to see - mission and unity are inseparable. 
Preus, presumably, was torn by the alternatives - he was not a man 
of the middle way - either cooperation or separation. He had, 
months earlier, expressed his readiness to lose some in order to 
keep many inside the tradition-bound Missouri Synod.66 Presently 
herwas paek nrist #Leuis, 


The Concordia Campus, A Picture of Ecumenism?: In recent 
years the St. Louis campus had hosted an increasing number of pro- 
fessional and other meetings. The accreditation of the Seminary, 
moreover, had brought it into the continent-wide company of the 
Association of Theological Schools in the United States and Canada. 
One of its ablest: graduates, David S. Schuller, was a key member 
of the ‘ATS staff in Dayton, Ohio. » With,the formation,:of seminary 
clusters, Concordia, along with its earlier arch-rival, Eden 
(Seminary of the Niebuhrs and proudly Evangelical in the Prussian 
Umion tradit fom) rand (the esui t 7School pot \rheology <ineSt 4.Louis 
University, and the archdiocesan Kendrick Seminary, had formed 
thie ist. “Louts Consort iumcof iiheolosgical Schools; - In the ,spirit 
of ecumenism kindled by Vatican II, rivals were becoming friends 
and partners of sorts. 


It was therefore quite natural for gatherings of many types to 
converge on this, the largest of theological seminary campuses. 

In late June, 1970, prior to the Lutheran World Federation assembly 
overseas, the Federation's Commission on World Missions convened 

on the Concordia campus. An all-Lutheran communion service in 
nearby Bethel Church - in effect, thé Seminary church - opened 

the event. Most debated issue in the sessions was the change of 
name from World Missions to Church Cooperation. Testimony from 

the Younger Churches insisted they had come of age. The connota- 
tion of cooperation, to them especially, meant partnership; that 

of mission, paternalism. Later the change - again heavily debated - 
was adopted by the assembly at Evian. Was this not consonant, for 
instance, with the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod consolidation 
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(1965) of its American and overseas work into a worldwide Board 
of Missions? 


The North American Academy of Ecumenists - not a large, but a 
select association of mainly academic theologians - met on campus 
in October. It pondered the crisis even then perceptible in the 
ecumenical movement: a loss of forward motion and a growing 
weight of institutionalism. In an aside, two of the participants, 
Arthur Car. Piepkorn and John S. Damm, tuned the author in on the 
ticking of the time-bomb. 


Contrary to appearances, at Concordia Seminary, things were grinding 
to a halt. The commission appointed to ascertain the facts about 
the faculty had begun its work. The main target was the new presi- 
dent, John Tietjen; the lesser ones, the professors in the Biblical 
field; plus any others whom this "fishing expedition" - Piepkorn's 
term - might catch. For each professor it was a moment of total 
recall. Copies of books and articles published, manuscripts of 
addresses delivered, syllabi of all courses given, copies of all 
examinations given and of the answers expected, were to be turned 
in to the commission. The thought of a life-time of work made 
ready for Judgement Day could paralyze even the most guileless. 

Of the fifty professors all but about five, it was felt, were 
vulnerable.©’ The academic year made its appointed round. 


The Fourth International Luther Research Congress virtually over- 
ran the Concordia campus in August 19/71. Several hundred scholars, 
by no means all of them Lutheran, had gathered from every conti- 
nent. It was an astounding testimony to the Reformer's worldwide 
influence centuries after his death. The moment caught the Ameri- 
car version ‘of the Luther’ renadissanee, perhaps at its «peak: ) The 
Concordia-based, but non-denominational Institute for Reformation 
Research was in its glory, as the Seminary's Professor Carl S. 
Meyer, director, glowed with gratitude: 7 Initiatéd “in 1956eundér 
Lutheran World Federation auspices, this particular congress of 
1971 was sponsored by five institutions in greater St. Louis: 
Washington University, St. Louis University, the University of 
Missouri/St. Louis Campus, Eden Seminary, and Concordia. The 
performance of Jaroslav Pelikan (Concordia 1946), and of other 
Americans demonstrated a gratifying parity on the global academic 
scene. 


One revealing and disconcerting note as struck in an informal 
meeting of Concordia and other scholars. The St. Louis men ex- 
plained to the visitors, the problem of interpreting the position 
of the Contordia* faculty toithé rest). of thevchurchiol "Por every 
word," said'one’ of the Coneordia professors > "that we neet to -ex— 
plain our situation and that the average pastor and the laity 
already understand, our opposition has ten or twenty. The 
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opposition's strength lies in repeating cliches and boasting its 


soundness."' Such is the thralldom of tradition turned legalistic. 
A "Mind of Missouri" - New Style: A "mind of Missouri" - 
new style - was thriying to be born. "Let this mind be in you. 7 


seemed like the Pauline amonition activated at 801 De Mun Avenue. 
Among the faculty in the Biblical field, stirrings had already 

been evident in the middle 1950s. Among other things, the Bad 

Boll conferences in Germany were having their effect. These had 
been a series of meetings between top notch Missouri theologians 

and representatives of the Lutheran churches - folk churches and 
free churches - in Germany, and in some other countries as well. 
Some of the foremost theologians in postwar Germany participated. 
The Nzai and war years - a time of intense struggle for the churches 
had brought home the Gospel in new ways. The term Evangelical, pre- 
fixing Lutheran, came alive with new power, dignity, and wholeness, 
It has often been said that leading Missouri theologians, like 
Theodore Graebner, or Fred E. Mayer, went over there to "convert" 
the Germans, but were themselves "converted.''69 


In essence, such conversion amounted to a turning away from legal- 
ism and “legalistic yirews-of -Seripture to a Christocentric-under=— 
standing. True, Missouri traditionalists eagerly quoted Luther and 
his gift of seeing Christ’ in the Scriptures, cherrshing especially 
each portion 'was Christum Treibt'’ - that implies or speaks of 
Christ. But the prooftext method had its limits and could easily 
turn the living Gospel into a legalistically held precept. 


Over the six years of these European conferences - Bad Boll, an 
Evangelical Academy near Sturttgart was where the first was held - 
some 1,800 pastors and professors attended. Paul Bretscher (1893- 
1974), himself a University of Chicago Ph.D., and skilled in the 
field of Christian education, became an early interpreter of this 
living grasp of the Gospel. He concluded his account of the Bad 
Boll conferences by suggesting their implications for the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod. "Our seminaries,'' he wrote, "must aim to 
equip students with the skills which they will need for success- 
ful work in diversified areas of the Gospel ministry, to fill 
their hearts with an undying love for Christ and His church and 
with zest and zeal to bring the Gospel of the crucified and resur- 
rected Christ to the uttermost parts of the earth.'"/0 


In the 'new mind of Missouri," piety and learning went together; 

so also did a wide variety of graduate school backgrounds. By 1971 
slightly more than half of the fifty professors had earned their 
doctorates outside the Missouri system. Work in the foremost 
academic institutions in America and Europe was represented among 
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them. Not that this made them of one mind. They were not. Dif- 
ferences among them surfaced, sometimes with vehemence. But the 
Seminary had come alive in a new way, and so had a commitment to 
the Gospel - not dissociated from the ways of the past, but associ- 
ated with them in the quest (again prompted_by St. Paul) to be 
"transformed by this renewal of your mind,"/l Indeed, it was this 
seeking to be one in Christian love that turned to alienation and 
enmity when soured by self-will on both sides. It made the battle 
of the "new mind" against the "traditional mind" tragic. 


The "new mind" affected the Concordia curriculum in various ways. 
The new breadth of interest coupled with the preparation for an 
effective ministry led, for example, to the introduction of Clini- 
cal Pastoral Education. Like membership in the Association of Theo- 
logical Schools, Clinical Pastoral Education. tied in.with.centers 
across the continent and with fields adjunct to theology. Social 
concern, likewise, became more inclusive, even as the Synod - en- 
larging its Board of Social Ministry - became more involved in the 
life of the community at large and dependent upon public funds 
granted to needy individuals./2 Participation in the resettlement 
of tens of thousands of postwar refugees had turned the plight of 
the needy into partnership among those who would help. This was 

in; the spirit of.the Mission Aftircmations.oL 1965; ;thersfiith of 
which declares:;.... « .weraltinnethat sthe church is Godisiemission 
to the whole man. .. Christians minister to the needs of the whole 
man not because they have forgotten the witness of the Gospel, 

but because they remember it." 


In its own way, the Mission Institute at Concordia - complete with 
museum - endeavored to activate the Mission Affirmations in ever 

new generations of students and graduate students. Its director, 
William J. Danker, recognized missiologist, and his Korean associ- 
ate, Wi Jo Kang, led what was probably the strongest Lutheran cen- 
ter for mission study in America. In 1972 Concordia Seminary awarded 
its first honorary doctorate to a non-Lutheran: R. Pierce Beaver, 
head of the University of Chicago's Institute for World Religions, 
and foremost among American missiologists. 


In more ways than could readily be noted, Concordia Seminary was 
probably communicating better to its academic and ecclesial peers 
than to its own body, the Synod. Was the "new mind" being rejected 
by the traditionalist mind even before the two could become one? 

It seemed so. 


Tradition in the Driver's Seat. Destination: Home!: This may 
not be an unfair assessment of the majority will at the Lutheran 
Church Missouri Synod's Milwaukee convention in the summer (July) 
of 1971. A year earlier, the new president, interviewed by the 
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conservative journal, Christianity Today, had let it be known that 
"the use of the historical-critical method, so-called, in dealing 
with the Bible is the root of the problem and needs to be clari- 
fied. . . The very fact that [it often leads} to the rejection of 
plenary and verbal inspiration as though it were a scientific 
impossiblity is sufficient_reason for investigating its application 
in our seminaries pes However, getting into the driver's 
seat was no easy achievement. Jack Preus' first convention did 
not let him have everything his own way; and "him," of course, 
meant the ultra-right allies. When asked at a press conference 
how he felt about failing to achieve his two major aims, President 
Preus replied disarmlingly, "It's the Synod's convention." 


Amid the turbulence, the ultra-right kept on course. For example, 
the position of Executive Director of the Synod's administration 
was voted discontinued, and the ecumenically oriented incumbent, 
Walter F. Wolbrecht was thus dumped. A year later, he became 
president of the Lutheran Church in America's Lutheran School of 
Theology at Chicago. The Division (formerly Board) of Mission and 
Special Services, having come under the chairmanship of Waldo J. 
Werning - one of those who had helped put Preus into the presidency - 
was in deep trouble. It exemplified the path-breaking Mission 
Affirmations. Allegedly, it was losing control, especially over- 
seas. Its executive director, William H. Kohn, lamented to the 
author at the convention that cooperation in world mission was now 
"effectively blocked at top levels." 


Similarly. iC. Thomas Spite, Lutheran 'Councaiilwim the sss 7Ay director, 
commented on the 'low level compromise" effected over the issue of 
continuing fellowship with the American Lutheran Church. The 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod would "string along with the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church but undertake no new ventures." Oddly, a 

quiet American Lutheran Church pastor from North Dakota was circu- 
lating among fellow conservatives at the convention. He claimed 

to be spearheading "an eleven-hundred man group in the ALC eager 

to develop stronger ties with Missouri." 6 


In an opposite vein, Thomas Coates (d. 1980), on furlough from 
Seoul, Korea, observed to the author how the situation in the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod was bound to worsen, and added 
pleadingly, "Why don't you in the LCA and ALC stop waiting for 
Missouri? We need you to make a trail so we can follow." The next 
year the Lutheran Church in Korea - a very young sister church of 
the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod - joined the Lutheran World 
Federation.// 


A Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Principles seemed 
called for, lest - in conservative eyes - the situation get out of 
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hand... On March 3,.13972, President, Preus: sent.a letter to all 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod pastors, congregations, and teachers. 
Reassuringly he explained interim progress in the debate over re- 
newing the contract of a young, untenured professor (Arlis Ehlen, 
in,Old.bestament.). at. Concordia, St. Louis.’ vAs if to calm the 
atmosphere, he included a set of guidelines with the letter. "A 
Statement" - as the document came to be called - was a re-statement 
ef Missouri's traditional position on the Scriptures and the 
Lutheran Confessions. The authorship of "A Statement" was not 
indicated. Busy man that he was, the president presumably had the 
document prepared by others./8 


In any event, "A Statement" reflected the traditional "mind of 
Missouri."/2 In words familiar from the Epitome of the Formula 
of Concord, each of the five doctrinal sections opened with the 


intonation, 'We believe, teach and confess,'' and closed with an 
equally magisterial refrain, "We therefore reject the following." 
thesdecttinal oews was ons, Gl) Christ as Savior. and Lords. (2). Law 


and Gospel; (3) Mission of the Church; (4) Holy Scripture; and 

(5) Original Sin. There followed a section on confessional sub- 
scription, and a conclusion phrased to "conserve and promote unity 
and resist the individualism which breeds schism." 


The section on Holy Scripture was more than double the length of 
the rest of the statement and tackled the nub of the problem: the 
historical-critical method. Seen as important secular modes of 
thought into theology, this method was named the culprit. Granted, 
"the inspired Scriptures are historical documents," but "A State- 
ment" insisted that the Scriptures interpret themselves. A rigor- 
ous clinging to sola Scriptura, as held by 1l/7th-century Lutheran 
orthodoxy and re-affirmed by Missouri's great mentor, C.F.W. Walther, 
had become hardened by latter day legalism. These had grown out of 
an excessively close linking of doctrine and practice, as if the 
two could be brought into complete agreement even by forgiven 
sinners. Added to this was shibboleth "inerrancy," which - as we 
saw in the 1940s - suggested some sort of kinship between Missouri 
and American Fundamentalism. 


The earlier Scharlemann's plea for a greater openness toward 
pckipture was ignored. The traditionalists. and the. bearers.of a 
"new mind of Missouri" were on collision course. Ecumenically it 
is noteworthy that "A Statement of Scriptural and Confessional 
Principles" became, in effect, a successor document to "A Brief 
Statement of the Doctrinal Position of the Missouri Synod" (1932), 
not replacing it so much as supplementing its function. Since 

the 1962 convention had reversed the decision of 1959 (San Fran- 
cisco) to hold teachers and pastors to "A Brief Statement," an 
equivalent was needed - according to the traditionalists - to keep 
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Missouri on course. By a small majority at New Orleans in 1973, 
"A Statement" (1972) became still another creedal test.89 Why 
this insecurity? 


Informally and unofficially, yet with relentless virulence, 
Christian News - with its circulation of at least 24,000 - kept 
hammering away at the Seminary. Herman Otten, its editor, already 
as a student had given certain faculty members a hard time, 

Martin Scharlemann became one of his chief targets. Alleged de- 
viations from the traditional norm by him, and by others, had been 
relayed by Student Otten to synodical authorities. Editor Otten 
had, sadly, developed "informing" to a nefarious art for whose 
public consumption he found eager takers. Ina sense, the frustra- 
tions of a non-graduate from Concordia bore bitter fruit. It 
poisoned much of the "mind of Missouri'' in that it distorted 
Christian love into suspicion and hate, in the process fracturing 
human relationships by the portents of fear casting out faith. 
Obviously this was not all Otten's doing. The Statement of the 
Forty-four in 1945, as we have seen, pointed to the presence of 
this profound malaise. But to 'save'' Missouri meant to return it 
to separatism; to make it pre-occupied with itself. Where, 
especially with the focus on Scripture, could renewal be found? 


Ecumenism and Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod Theologians: 
This could be another way of relating the new mind of Missouri to 
the resurgent old mind. It is also a way of saying that a church 
body Scan be fse preoccupied witheitself ithateitphas, neither,eyes to 
see nor ears to hear, that it is not alone and to perceive that 
God can, and does, use His people to help each other. Take, for 
example, the matter of tradition, so high in Missouri's view of 
itself, and yet so "lower case'' in its limitations. 


Enter the ecumenical movement. Faith and Order, at Lund (1952) 
determined to move its inquiries beyond the hitherto comparative 
approach. It no longer was satisfied to seek a collation of the 
differences of the several communions.°! The new departure, as 
agreed, included a project on Scripture and Tradition. The com- 
mittee in charge of it was twofold: the European section under 

the chairmanship of Coepnhagen University's Kirsten Skydsgaard, 

the noted Lutheran ecumenist and authority on Roman Catholicism; 
the American section under Southern Methodist University's Albert 
Outlier; widelyorespected:for? his: own! ecumenical» position. 

Besides George Florovsky (Harvard), Wilhelm Pauck (Union, New York), 
and a few others, its youngest - and perhaps most brilliant - 
member was Jaroslav Pelikan. He had recently been called to the 
University of Chicago from Concordia, St. Louis. Though a Missour- 
ian82 by church membership, in Faith and Order's economy he repre- 
sented the Lutheran communion. What ensued in this small working 
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party was perhaps anticipated analogously to what was to unfold 
in the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod a decade or two later, 


According to Chairman Outler, disagreement arose between Florovsky 
and Pauck. From his Eastern Orthodox position Florovsky saw 
Scripture and Tradition as inseparably interrelated. Pauck, to 

the contrary, was unwilling to accept Florovsky's reading of cer- 
tain source documents, holding instead to a Western, German-Protest— 
ant treatment of documentary evidence. A trio of outstanding theo- 
logians, after all, had been Pauck's teachers in Berlin: Adolf 
Harnack,” Ernst Troeltsch, and) Karl Holl (a) pioneer: of; the Luther 
renaissance). During the course of the debate, Florovsky's case 
grew stronger. When it had ended, Chairman Outler was on Florov- 
sky's side, and also Jaroslay Pelikan. Pauck, incidentally, after 
1954, quit the ecumenical movement - a loss all around. 


For his part, Pelikan learned much from this initial experience of 
viewing’ Seripture and Tradition synopticaliy..,. Evidence of eis 
became clear in 1971 with the appearance of the first volume of 

his historical opus magnum, The Christian Tradition. We shall 
return’ to it -in a ntioment.. 

"Scripture, Tradition and Traditions,'' meanwhile, was hailed at the 
1963 fourth world conference on Faith and Order (Montreal) as a 
report breaking new ground ecumenically. For the concept of there 
being one Tradition and many traditions was seen as a means of over- 
coming the dichotomy of Scripture versus Tradition - a separation 
for which Protestants, and Lutherans among them, had contended 

since the Reformation era. Admittedly there are traditions, like 
the Anglican, Lutheran, or Reformed traditions, as well as the 

Roman Catholic. In fact, by 1963 - and the new ecumenism being 
generated by Vatican II - Roman Catholic theologians had begun to 
participate in the work of the Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches. 


Likewise, at Montreal a number of Missourians were on hand; two as 
observers and three as guests. Of these five man, two were from 
Concordia, St. Louis: Professors Paul Bretscher and Gilbert Thiele. 
Knowing their position, we can only wonder what applicability - if 
any - they saw to the more particularized Missouri Synod tradition 
when they read in the report , "We speak of Tradition (with a capi- 
tal T), tradition. (with avemall t) lands traditions?" Bye Trad ttion 
is meant the Gospel itself, transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion in and by the Church, Christ himself being present in the life 
of the Church. By tradition is meant the traditionary process. 

The plural term, traditions, is used in two senses, to indicate 
both the diversity of forms of expression and also what we call con- 
fessional traditions. . . and cultural traditions."83 Whatever 
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their reactions, they must have been well aware - as so many 
Missourians seemed not to be - that the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod required new vantage points from which to see itself in 
perspective -val perspective placing iti notin splendid isolation 
but in association with the Church Catholic and Evangelical. 


For the next decade, apparently, Bretscher was Missorui's informal 
liaison with the Faith and Order movement. Years after his retire- 
ment hé was succeeded in that spot by a younger colleague at Con- 
cordia, Robert W. Bertram. Like his Roman Catholic counterparts, 
Bertram was designated a "voting participant.'' As early as 1966 
Bertram was Concordia Seminary's man attending the noteworthy con- 
ference on Church and Society held by the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva. He attended the 1968 Uppsala Assembly of the World 
Council as a "delegated observer,'' taking part in the section on 
Justice, Peace and International Affairs.84 


A clear instance of Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod participation 

in the work of the World Council is provided by the career of 
Jaroslav Pelikan. Already in 1961, following the New Delhi Assembly, 
he was appointed a member of the Faith and Order Commission, although 
at that time representing the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod-related 
Slovak Lutheran Synod. With the Uppsala Assembly he was named to 
the Faith and Order Commission as representing the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod. His professorship at Yale University since 1962 
made him somewhat remote from St. Louis, but also able to be more 
active ecumenically. Former colleagues at Concordia eagerly exam- 
ined Volme TI of The Christtam Tradition (University of Chicago Press, 
1971). Launching his work with some definitions, Pelikan's concept 
of Tradition deserves special notice. "Viewing Christian doctrine 
as what the church believes, teaches and confesses on the basis of 
the Word of God, this history will not deal with the doctrinal con- 
tent of the Old Testament and the New Testament in their own terms," 
He went on, ''For our purposes the theology of the New Testament is 
not what Jesus and the apostles may have taught but what the church 
has understood them to have taught." Moreover, "like the term 
"doctrine,' the word 'tradition' refers simultaneously to the 
process of communication and to its content. Thus tradition means 
the handing down of Christian teaching during the course of the 
history of the church, but it also means that which was handed down." 


This excerpt may even suggest that, had the Missourians' traditional- 
ized view of the Gospel been willingly seen in wider perspective, the 
showdown battle might have been avoided and the struggle over ex- 
celling in faithfulness put to constructive use. That it was not 

is now history. 
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The Rivergate Confrontation - a mild caption for the 1973 con- 
vention of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod - pitted Synod Pres- 


ident Preus against Concordia Seminary President Tietjen in a dis- 
putatious defense of the truth. When the respective supporting 
sides returned to their corners, the defenders of traditionalism 

had come out on top. However, Tietjen had refused to resign, 

Preus was left with the painful task of seeing that he did resign. 

A reshuffled Seminary Board of Control was a determined but cumber- 
some instrument. From the ultra-right, spurred on by Otten's 
Christian News, came relentless pressures demanding that their man, 
President Preus, swing into action. The unsavory story, hard to 
match in American church history, and hard for the media to avoid 
publicizing, is not an "ecumenical involvement" that calls for 

still another recital here. Suffice it to say that perhaps the 

best play-by-play account, by an eye witness, is Frederick W. Dan- 
ker's No Room in the Brotherhood: The Preus-—Otten Purge of Missouri, 8° 
Add to this the colorful, journalistic and informative biography, 
Preus of Missouri and the Great Lutheran Civil War, 6 by James E. 
Adams, and you have an outsider's account neatly complementing that 
of an insider like Danker - professor of New Testament at Concordia, 
and subsequently at Seminex (Christ Seminary). 


What the repercussions were at the grass roots, in hundreds of 
congregations, and how bitterly the synodical Battle of New Orleans 
was replayed locally - even three and four years thereafter - is 
superbly caught in F. Dean Leuking's account of his own church, 
Grace under Pressure (River Forest, Illinois - a Chicago suburb) .8/ 
Yet. foreager readers at the time, the weekly paper, Missouri in 
Perspective, provided a full account of what the moderates were up 
to. It was sent to some 120,000 addresses. 


The Immense Challenge: The immense challenge of these develop- 
ments was personal and, by implication, ecumenical. The new mind 
of Missouri was determined to assert itself to the utmost. As we 
know, individuals and congregations stood up to be counted, endur- 
ine the scorn and, the reprisals. sure. to, follows. . Together they 
called themselves Evangelical Lutherans in Mission. Together they 
Lasted, the freedom boun. Of decision. mot to. reject.4 toh, ep reat 
legacy, bit. to activate it faithfully... To: be sure, these were, not 
Missouri's saints abandoning the sinners. They, too, had clay 
reet. They, too, could be headstrong, willful. stubborn. Were 
they, also, as some observed, politically naive, or just. impractacal 
idealists? 


Perhaps more political savvy and a readiness to work with time in- 
stead of against it might, by God's grace, have reconciled the 
parties. Or, as some reflected, a willing = not a forced, - resigna-— 
tion by Concordia's president might have left moderates with some 
valuable initiative. Would it have saved the Seminary's integrity, 
or the Synod's solidarity? Who knows? 
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Those who stood up felt convinced that their course of action was 
the right one. They knew what they would continue to face if they 
stayed put, just ast they anticipated what they would lose when 

they left. Yet they felt a strange buoyancy under their burden. 

They were not alone. They were bearers of this new mind of Missouri. 
Their meetings became rallies; their song, "The Church's One 
Foundation." 


The first mortal casualty (and a most costly one) of the prolonged 
confrontation, as it was transferred from New Orleans to the St. 
Louis Seminary campus, was Professor Arthur Carl Piepkorn. Born in 
1907, he died in December 1973, the victim of a heart attack. His 
career displays a distincitive kind of ecumenical involvement; an 
individual commitment to the Missouri Synod as seen actively at 
work within the Church universal. 


A native of Milwaukee and a product of the synodical schools, Piep- 
korn continued after graduation from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 
in 1928 to earn his doctorate in archeology at the University of 
Chicago in 1932. His wife, Miriam Sodegren, was originally from 
the Augustana Synod. As parish pastor, he was into many things, 
and one of ‘the earliest helpers of Walter Maier's "Lutheran Hour." 
World War II found Piepkorn in the military chaplaincy with its 
exposure to the spectrum of American religious pluralism. On the 
faculty of the U.S. Army Chaplain School (1942-1950), he became its 
commandant. The experience left its ecumenical imprint - as it did 
on many another Missourian. Called to Concorida Seminary, St. 
Louis in 1951, he became its distinguished professor of systematic 
theology. While there, he retained his position as consultant to 
the Federal and then National Council of Churches' department of 
Worship and Arts (1947-1960). The USA National Committee of the 
Lutheran World Federation counted on him heavily in the unprece- 
dented Lutheran-Roman Catholic dialogue sequence (1965-1973). His 
range of participation in learned societies and his precise interest 
as a board member of the Foundation for Reformation Research 
revealed him as a man of brilliant intellect and deep faith. His 
editing of volumes on the Religious Bodies in America (Concordia 
Publishing House, 1954, 1956, 1961) disclosed a striving for mutual 
understanding. Co-opted by the Lutheran Church in America, he 
served as consultant on_its commission on church-state relations in 
a pluralistic society. 


Piepkorn's breadth of scholarship also proved vulnerable. Tradition- 
alists and the ultra-right in the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 

made him a marked man. Probably no one among the St. Louis 

faculty felt more saddened under the burden of investigation than 
he, who dubbed it a "fishing expedition.'' Indeed, the course of 
events from about 1970 onward seemed to him like an almost demonic 
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effort to dismantle what had been gained and to return to an ana- 
chronistic and imagined orthodoxy. 9 To his last day he kept 
working at his studies in comparative symbolics, leaving it almost 
ready for publication, It appeared as Profiles in Belief, The 
Religious Bodies of the United States and Canada. The first of a 
series of volumes, published by Harper and Row, New York, in 1977, 
bore the marks of a classic, a standard reference In ;the field .20 
Could this also be said to reflect the new mind of Missouri? 


"Modern biblical studies," Piepkorn wrote, "have helped to give 

the entire Scripture-tradition problem a new dimension. It is 

seen with increasing clarity that the sacred Scriptures themselves 
are part of the process of tradition, and that hence the line of 
demarcation between written revelation (in the sacred Scriptures) 
and oral revelation (in ecclesiastical tradition) is no longer as 
sharp as it once was held to be."9! The common emphasis of a Piep- 
korn and a Pelikan is both striking and ecumenically fruitful. 


With astonishing lavishness Missouri spun off kindred spirits like 
these into positions beyond its own confines, as well as at home. 
This alarmed the traditionalists, and many a pre-convention work- 
book demanded that synod take action against such allegedly compro- 
mising activities as Martin A. Marty's editorial duties with The 
Christian Century. A Concordia, St. Louis graduate of 1949, and 
long a faithful parish pastor in Des Plaines, Illinois, he had 
earned his doctorate in history at Chicago by 1956. His vast reading 
and ordered writing revealed his unusual grasp of the contemporary 
religious and cultural scene. By 1963 he was on the University of 
Chicago's Divinity School faculty, and soon served his turn as field 
chairman in history. Whether he wrote on The New Shape of American 
Religion (1959), or on The Search for a Usable Future (1969), his 
books poured forth better than one a year, not profoundly analyti- 
cal, so much as arrestingly descriptive In Church Unity and Church 
Mission (1964) he caught the ecumenical scene in the wake of the 
New Delhi Assembly of the World Council.?2 In various ways Marty 
was an ally of the Concordia faculty in St. Louis, and the 
traditionalists saw in him another threat to the synod's collective 
ego. 


Frontiersmen like Marty and Pelikan, serving with distinction on 
the faculties of outstanding universities, and a prolific scholar 
like Piepkorn in St. Louis, were representative of Missouri's 
creative diaspora and home base. Taking only these three we can 
get some notion of Missouri's new mind and its contribution to the 
ecumenical movement; Pelikan, for a better understanding of the 
historic role of Eastern Orthodoxy and its insistance upon the 
central role of Tradition; Piepkorn, for his’ penetrating’ grasp of 
Roman Catholicism in relation to other communions; and Marty, for 
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his mirroring American Protestantism - including his own Missouri 
Synod - to itself in light of past developments and relentless 
change. 


In St. Louis, meanwhile, change swing into high gear. In late 
1973, the new Board of Control installed Martin Scharlemann as 
acting’ president:. 'Presidentritetjen; standing firm, shad all -but 
a few of the faculty and the vast majority of the students with 
him. -Powers were on collision course. The showdown was near. 


Seminex onstage, February 19, 1974, signaled the sundering 


of Concordia Seminary. The egress of students and faculty was 

high drama. From the Luther Tower , the carillon pealed "A Mighty 
Fortress’ as the procession, in solemn determination, moved 

through the Walther Arch and past the black-draped statue of Martin 
Luther. Pausing for Scripture reading, prayers, and a singing of 
the Doxology, the pilgrim band watched as make-shift wooden doors 
were placed across the archway. On the doors was the one-word 
summary of a self-imposed condition, "Exiled ."93 


Left behind was acting-president Scharlemann, a few pro-Preus pro- 
fessors and a handful of students - including most of those with 
scholarships from overseas. Also forsaken was the superb collegiate 
gothic complex, its modern library, its graduate school, and the 
impressive cluster of faculty homes, Last-ditch efforts at recon- 
ciliation by a much more amenable, yet ever politically astute 
President Preus - had failed. Most of the dwellers in the Synod's 
historical centerpiece were now gone. 

"To the public eye,’ wrote an irenic observer, "the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, violently torn by internal warfare over the authority 
of Scripture, is headed for schism."94 


Here, too, ecumenical involvement becomes instantly visible. Jesuit 
St. Louis University and Eden Theological Seminary welcomed the 
exiles and shared their facilities. Before long, rented quarters 
in dewntown St. Louis brought Seminex programs under one roof. 
Happily, the rapport and arrangements developed earlier by the St. 
Louis Cluster of Theological Schools now demonstrated its practical 
as wellvas"its' écumenical side. Noriwasvit especially difficult 

to receive accreditation from the Association of Theoolgical 
Schools, since Seminex was the continuation of Concordia Seminary. 
Yet the burden of all that was involved was enormous; a load light- 
ened only by collective effort, a resilient spirit, and a high 
sense of mission. Soon a Seminex quarterly was out whose very 
title, Currents in Theology and Missions, read like a caption for 

a navigational chart. Later, the name Seminex became Christ 
Seminary. 


Shi 


For a story that has been told and will in future be more fully 
recited, it suffices here to conclude with references to certain 
ecumenical implications - if not direct ecumenical involvements. 


The Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches: Organized 
in December 1976, the Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches 
is the rest “of the “story of departure irom Missouri. Ever since 
1969, and the abrupt change of leadership at the Denver convention, 
an undetermined number of pastors and congregations began to sit 
loose to the synod. When things came to a head at the St. Louis 
Seminary - the Synod's centerpiece - they rallied with support for 
Seminex. Perhaps the matter might have rested there for a while, 
but graduates from Seminex, in the spring of 1974 had to be placed, 
and internships for the regular year of vicarage had to be found. 
Friendly pastors and congregations might be willing, but how could 
this be allowed by dutiful district presidents who, in turn, were 
accountable to the synod administration and President? Even 
though Jack Preus - unpredictable as he could sometimes be - made 
conciliatory efforts, certain district presidents proved adamant. 
They ordained Seminex graduates, and they allowed Seminex vicars 
to intern in congregations under their jurisdiction. 


In April, 1974 the axe fell, and four district presidents were 
officially relieved:of their office. While.rallies- of Evangelical 
Lutherans in Mission groups and annual conventions had been antici- 
pating the formation of a new church body, the depositions of April 
1974 provided the occasion for organizing in earnest. No one could 
be sure as to how large the response would be. Some sanguine 
spirits hoped there might be at least five hundred, or even a 
thousand, congregations joining up. Missouri's basically congrega- 
tional polity left the»erucial deciston_of leaving or staying with 
the synod up to the local congregation. Actually, some two hundred 
congregations became charter members of the new Association of 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches, while the clergy roster included 
nearly 280 pastors, associates or assistants.?- By 1982 the 
congregations listed in the Association of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches' directory totaled over 270, with some, thanks to local 
conditions in the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod district, still 
being counted in both camps. The number of clergy on the Associa- 
tion of Evangelical Lutheran Churches’ roster had meanwhile jumped 
to about 650.96 


A sdgnificanteaspect of this: latter number' is: thateat. suggests a 
deployment of Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches personnel 
into other places, including academia and other ecumenical posts. 


To wrap up these developments and place them in their largest 
setting, it is noteworthy that the first step of the’ Association 
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of Evangelical Lutheran Churches into wider fellowship was its 
admission to membership in the Lutheran World Federation. At Dar 
es Salaam, Tanzania, in June 1977, the Lutheran World Federation 
assembly welcomed the Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches, 
represented there by its president, William H. Kohn. This former 
director of the Missouri Synod's global Division of Missions and 
Special Services could with utmost joy and propriety respond with 
profound thanks. As he mentioned later to the author, his one 
regret was that the entire Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod had 
never taken this step. And that seemed to sum up everything in a 
few words. 9/ 


The Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches, through Christ 
Seminary's Professor Robert Bertram, also is a "voting participant" 
in the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches. 


Finally, while the American Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Church 
in America and the Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches 
will, Deo volente, form a New Lutheran Church in the foreseeable 
future while also extending their ecumenical involvement, some 
other changes are worth bearing in mind. One is the termination, 
after a dozen years, of pulpit and altar fellowship between the 
American Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
(1981). Another is the decision authorizing an Interim Sharing 
of the Bucharicst with the Episcopal Church, Both of ‘these are 
significant landmarks in American Lutheran history. Because of 
these,and other changes, the days of the Lutheran Council in the 
USA are seen as numbered, and a successor agency appropriate to 
the new situation is being considered. Meanwhile, with an eye to 

the ecumenical involvement of the Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches' parent body, minimal as this may at times have 
appeared, the future of Christ Seminary leaves us with a parable 
for these times. The academic year 1983/1984 sees the faculty of 
the former Seminex deploying to major theological seminaries of 
the American Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Church in America. 
Its own administrative headquarters will presently have found 
lodging in the Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago. 98 There, 
remarkably, it comes as successor to the now closed Jesuit School 
of Theology, which had been housed since Vatican II under one roof 
with the Lutherans. 
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VI. FELLOWSHIP BEYOND STRUCTURES: THE FOCUS OF FAITH 


To sum up, for Lutherans the way to church fellowship - in the 
full sense of pulpit and altar fellowship - has ranged from an 
open route to a closely guarded route. The Lutheran Church in 
America's position has represented the open route in the sense 

of regarding the confessional documents of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation as a sufficient basis for church fellowship among Lutherans. 
The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod continues to uphold the closely 
guarded route. We have seen how, under the influence of the ecu- 
menical movement and the questing for a manifested church unity, 
the American Lutheran Church moved from a position near that of 
the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod to a position approximating 
that of the Lutheran Church in America. Besides, the particular- 
ized confessional stance of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod - 
insisting on its own understanding of a church (synodical) tradi- 
tion - slowly but surely gave rise to a revolt against that 
position from within. The resulting Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches, in effect, has grown from an ecumenizing of the 
bich spiritual degacy ‘from which We sprane.. “in hatecerse the 
Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches is a reminder to the 
Lutheran Church in American and the Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches that all churches exist amid a process of change 
and cannot avoid asking themselves deep and difficult questions. 


Ecumenical involvement continues to be a process of learning from 
one another. Above all, it is a salutary process when faith remains 
focused on Christ. Therefore, the basis of the World Council of 
Churches is an ever instructive reminder: " fit} is a fellowship 

of churches which confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour 
according to the Scriptures and therefore seek to fulfil together 
their common calling to the glory of the one God, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. 
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(Summer 1981) No. 2, 50-62. 
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"Review of the 'Bad Boll! Conferences," CTM, 25 (Noy. 1955), 
No. 11, 848. 


Romans 12:2. RSV 


F. Dean Lueking, A Century of Caring (St. Louis: Con- 
eordia,. 1968). 7OLE- 
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August’21,51970,. (1044); 40. 


The author's notes, 183:14 


Phid.; 18.,) Biographical Director. ALC C972). 1B. 


The author's notes, 183:14 


Some suggest that it was a select team gathered by the 
president and comprising: Robert Preus, Jack's brother and 
then professor at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis; Ralph 
Bohlman (PhD., Yale '68), also om the, St... Louis: faculty 
and later successively president of the Seminary and then 
Preus' successor as president of the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod; and Robert C. Sauer, a thoelogical advisor 
to Jack Preus and a Concordia, Springfield graduate. (WJD) 


The text of "A Statement of Scriptural and Confessional 
Principles" is in F.W. Danker, No Room in the Brotherhood, 
76-86. 


Proceedings of the 50th Regular Convention, LCMS, New 
Orleans 1973, 127-28. See Appendix I for the text of 


Resolution 3-01 and a brief commentary on its ecumenical 
implications. The resolution was adopted 562-455. 


"A Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Principles" 
did not achieve the internal agreement sought by the synod; 
rather, it seems to have hastened the showdown struggle 
over the Seminary in St. Louis and sharpened the protest 
leading to the formation of the AELC. Even now Christian 


News, for example, is a self-appointed guardian holding LCMS 
teachers and theological professors to the inerrancy champi-- 


oned by "A Statement ."' 


If the "Statement on Ecumenism" adopted by the LCA con- 
vention in 1982 is seen as having positive value in ex- 
pressing a Lutheran commitment to work with others toward 
a fuller manifesting of Christina unity, is "A Statement" 
by the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod in 1973 to be seen 
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Ey 80. (continued) 
as having negative significance ecumenically? Even if 
that were the case - and negatives can render an important 
function - neither "A Statement" nor the mode of its 
adoption should be ignored. For the traditional position 
of the Missouri Synod, in reasserted and even alienating 
form, remains a challenge to the ALC, the LCA, and the 
AELC, as well as to the Lutheran World Federation and the 
World Council of Churches. The challenge, it would seem, 
is not. to wait for Missouri to change but to proceed ecu- 
menically, ever keeping in touch and knowing that - by 
the working of the Holy Spirit - God in His good time 
will draw His people into a fuller manifesting of the 
oneness He has already given His Church in Jesus Christ. 


81. The Third World Conference on Faith and Order, Lund 1952. 
Edited by Oliver S. Tomkins (London: SCM, 1953.) Esp. 64- 
65, 252. 


82. Jaroslav Pelikan grew up as a member of the Slovak 
Lutheran Synod, his father being a respected pastor of 
a Chicago parish. By way of contrast with the other 
partners in the Synodical Conference, the Slovak Synod 
appears to have breathed a freer spirit, while it also 
kept alive its ties with the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession in Slovakia. However, doctrinal tensions had 
caused a split, and the Slovak Zion Synod became a 
member of the ULSA, later LCA. SeéoThe Synods of Ameri— 
can Lutheranism, by Robert C. Wiederaenders and Walter 
C. Tillmanns. Lutheran Historical Conference, Publica- 
tion No. - (ote. Lowis- Concordia seminary Print Snop, 
1968), 202-203. 
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Harry McSorley (a former Paulist and participant in the 
Lutheran-Roman Catholic dialogues), St. Michael's 
College, University of Toronty. “vol. 1: xv-xix. 


Piepkorn, Profiles in Belief. The Religious Bodies of 
the United States and Canada. Yolume I (N.Y.: Harper 
and Row, 1977) Roman Catholic, Old Catholic, Eastern 
Orthodox on tradition, 220. 


Directory of American Scholars (1969 ed.), I, 340. 
(Seminary Dean John Damm writing to his absent colleagues 
about campus developments. An excerpt is) "Exiled," 
Lutheram World. 21 (i974) No.2: 1/6. 

"'Missouri's Purifying’ - A Special Report," by Paul C. 
Bretscher, professor in the Religion Department, Valpar- 


aieo University.  ~fbid.,.1/3% 


"Lutheran Churches in the World, 1977," Lutheran World 
24 (197 /) NOS sp 2-6 S26 uo42. 


Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches, 1983 Directory, 
DOLL ce OF cin 


The author's notes at LWF Assembly, Dar es Salaam, 289:112. 


President John Tietjen’to the author, by phone, March. 9, 
1983. 


Fellowship Beyond Structures: the Focus of Faith 


The Ecumenical Advance. A History of the Ecumenical 
Movement. Vol. II, 1948-1968. Harold E. Fey, ed. (London: 


SPCK, 19/0), 35. ‘The New Delhi Report. The Third Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, 1961 (N.Y.: Association 
Press, 1962), 152-59. A fine reminder of the purpose and 
function of the basis is in the Third Assembly Work Book 
(Geneva: WCC 1961). In its expanded form - as adopted at 
New Delhi after prolonged pressures from Norwegian 
Lutherans, Eastern Orthodox, and others - the basis is 
seen as “lese that a Confession. . . Cand) much more than 
a formula of agreement." (Pp. 32-33.) Already at the 
Evanston Assembly in 1954, the case for a fuller state- 
ment of the basis was stated this way: "(1) It indicates 
the nature of the fellowship which the churches in the 
Council seek to establish among themselves. . . (2) It 
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proyides the orientation for the work which the World 


Council itself undertakes. . . (3) It indicates the 
range of the fellowship which the churches of the 
Council seek-to establish,” »«(p., 32.)> In that digne 


"It remains the responsibility of each church to decide 
itself whether it can sincerely accept the Basis of the 
Council," (po. 33): 


This reference to the Basis suggests the focus of North 
American Lutheran response to the ecumenical challenge. 
Nowhere was the response more significant for the long 
run than in the jointly undertaken work among college 
and university students (above, e.g., p. 39; Part I, 

p. 62), begun early and fostered since 1967 by the 
Lutheran Council in the USA Division of Campus Ministry 
and Educational Services. The Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod participation, never without reservation, has 
declined in some regions since the formation of the 
Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches. This 
entire area is a story in itself that awaits further 
telling. 
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